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Art.  I.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Rivers  Orinoco 
and  Apnre  in  South  America^  which  sailed Jrom  England  «n 
November  1817,  and  joined  the  Patriotic  Forces  in  Venezuela 
and  Caraccas.  By  G.  HirrESLBV,  Esq.  late  Colonel  of  the 
First  Venezuelian  Hussars  in  the  8er\’ice  of  the  Republic,  and 
Colonel-Commandant  of  the  British  Brigade  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  London,  Murray.  1819.  Pp.  674.  _8vo. 


w  E  had  occasion  to  make  mention  of  this  gentleman  in  our 
Number  for  May,  when  noticing  Mr.  Hackett's  account  of  the 
same  expediUon.  It  certainly  was  not  an  object  with  us  to  say 
a  word  about  him,  that  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  construed 
into  personal  disrespect ;  and,  in  making  a  quotation  from  that 
work,  not  altogether  to  his  advantage,  we  were  not  sennble  of 
having  been  influenced  by  any  conaderation  but  a  regard  to  hi»- 
toric  truth.  It  somehow  happens,  nevertheless,  that  we  are  now 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the  name  of  Colonel  Hippesley  of  the 
First  Venezuelian  Hussars  is  not  associated  there,  and  could  not 
have  been  conned  by  us  at  the  time,  with  those  sentiments  of 
dignity  and  esteem  which  we  desire  ever  to  cherish  towards 
a  British  soldier.  Now,  we  can  account  for  the  fact,  we  imagine, 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  particulars  of  his  conduct 
specified  in  Mr.  Hackett’s  narrative.  In  reality,  the  opinion 
which  we  had  early  entertained  respecting  the  sort  of  warfare 
carried  on  by  tbe  patriots,  so  named  by  us  ex  gratia^  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  bad  laid  the  foundation  for  a  prejudice  against  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  engaged  in  it,  from  any  other  motive  than 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  which  it  was  impractica¬ 
ble  elsewhere,  or  by  other  means,  to  procure.  They  must  be 
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cither  bliiul,  we  conceived,  to  the  enormities  carrying  on  umler 
pretence  of  struggling  for  freedom,  which  implied  stupidity — 
or  determined  to  wink  at  them,  which  implietl  depravity  of 
mind  ;  and  to  neither  could  we  vouchsafe  our  approbation.  On 
the  contrary,  we  felt  ourselves  rather  humblctl  by  their  uniting 
in  a  cause,  in  name  indeed  so  dear  to  our  country,  but  which, 
we  were  convinced,  Avas  advancing,  if  it  advanced  at  all,  by 
means  alike  abhorrent  from  good  principle  and  gcKxl  policy, — a 
cause,  which,  however  sacred  and  imposing  in  pretensions,  seem¬ 
ed,  to  our  judgment,  more  likely  to  reward  the  services  of  a  ban¬ 
ditti,  than  to  merit  the  gcjicrous  co-o{)crntion  of  Britons.  Our 
prejudice,  however,  Avas  not  unaccompanied  by  some  (jualifying 
consideration.  We  AVere  AA'illing  to  make  alloAvanccs  for  the 
agency  of  a  delusion  so  artfully  contrived  to  rouse  our  n.ational 
enthusiasju  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  avc  had  ourselves,  at  one  time, 
exp(?rienccd  its  poAA'er.  We  recollected,  that,  Avhen  th.e  voice  of 
reason  and  of  hlH*rty  sounded  throughout  the  lands  of  South 
America  and  found  a  Avclcomc — Avhen  some  millions  of  souls, 
on  Ai’hom  the  spirit  of  superstition  had  throAvn  its  blackest 
clouds  and  girded  its  heaviest  chains,  aAAakcncd  from  their 
inglorious  sleep,  Avcrc  rending  them  in  pieces  and  bursting 
into  day-light,  we  had  felt  it  impossible  to  Avilhhold  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  our  joy.  It  AA’as  a  spectacle  that  naturally  call¬ 
ed  forth  the  most  energetic  hopes  in  every  heart  that  could 
appreciate  the  evils  Avhich  AA’ere  to  be  annihilated  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  realized.  But,  Avhen  our  first  trans|X)rts  were  over, 
we  perceived  there  Avere  various  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  vari¬ 
ous  doubts  to  be  solved,  ere  the  general  sympathy  ought  to  l)e 
ventured  into  act.  These  people— were  they  prepared  by  edu¬ 
cation,  by  principle,  by  habits,  by  knowletlge,  by  exanq'le,  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  or  chance  Avhich  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  mother  country  afl’ordetl  Ibr  their  emanci¬ 
pation  ?  Have  they  leaders  Avhosc  characters  and  influence 
guarantee  a  hopje,  that  success,  if  attained,  shall  pirove  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  those  Avho  risk  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.^  Is  it  (puitc 
certain,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  South  American  community 
arc  really  and  seriously  and  frotn  their  own  conviction  engag¬ 
ed  on  the  side  of  political  freedom,  and  not  rather  forccnl  to 

- -  — "  fight  for  a  pilot, 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause  ?" 

Is  there  no  reason  to  dread,  that  a  Icav  designing  men,  instigat¬ 
ed  by 

— — — — “  the  engle-Avinged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 

With  rival-hating  envy," 

have  oporatc'd  on  the  merely  common  aA’crsion  to  control  AAhich 
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exists  in  human  nature,  and  a  rebellion  with  selfish  and 

sinister  designs  ?  Have  the  ministers  of  our  own  country,  ai-  ■ 
most  necessarily  in  possession  of  the  best  information  as  to  what 
is  contcm])lated  and  what  has  been  done  by  the  patriots,  and,  we 
niaj'  be  sure,  neither  hostile  nor  uninterestea  speetators  of  a  contest 
which  augurs  any  thing  but  injury  to  Britiun — have  they  scrupled 
to  sanction  the  measures  which  were  thought  expedient  or  essential 
to  its  welfare  ?  And  if  so,  were  they  withheld  less  by  consitler- 
ations  of  ixilitical  engagements  with  the  parent  state,  than  by  a 
well-founded  apprehension,  that  the  chief  agents  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  revolution  were  unworthy  of  the  supjxirt 
which  was  so  eagerly  desired  ?  Was  not,  therefore,  a  tacit  and 
tcin]X)rary  permission  to  individuals  to  hazard  assistance  on  their 
own  jxjrsonal  means,  as  much  as  could  reasonably  lie  expected, 
till  the  views,  and  sentiments,  and  behaviour  of  the  patriots 
should  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  progress  of  the  contest  ?  The 
importance  of  these  questions  was  so  obvious,  we  imagine,  that 
ife  do  not  highly  compliment  our  own  judgment  by  affirming  the 
propriety  of  having  had  tlicm  all  answ'ered  satisfactorily,  belbre  a 
single  exertion  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  aspiring  cause.  How 
differently  thought  and  actc<l  the  generality  of  our  countrymen 
who  advanced  to  its  aitl,  is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  stat¬ 
ed  ;  and  how  jiainful,  w'e  may  add  how  disgraceful,  have  been 
the  consequences  of  their  temerity  and  easy  faith,  we  have  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  rc'cord.  That  most  of  these  vo¬ 
lunteers  were  scandalously  cajoled  and  dishonestly  and  con¬ 
temptuously  treated  by  the  agents  and  chiefs  of  the  revolution, 
is  matter  of  history  too  indelible  to  be  denied  or  slurrc>d  over  ; 
and  that,  in  jxjrceiving  them  to  have  expericncctl  all  this,  with 
an  aggravation  of  jxjrsonal  calamities  in  some  cases  that  would 
furnish  matter  for  a  dozen  Odysseys,  there  almost  necessarily 
arises  a  reflection  against  the  precipitance  and  folly  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  themselves,  is  a  projxisition  which  we  think  not  likely  to 
he  contestetl  by  any  nun  of  common  understanding. 

Far  lie  it  from  us  to  affirm,  that  failure  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  unsoundness  of  a  cause,  or  success  a  decisive  evidence 
of  its  rectitude.  This  were  to  lielic  the  plainest  dictates  of  his¬ 
tory,  which  frequently  describes  the  issue  of  things  as  different 
from  what  our  notions  of  morality  would  award,  and  as  owing 
more  to  the  skill,  and  the  power,  and  the  activity  of  the  agents 
employed  in  it,  to  sav  nothing  of  “  time  and  chance,""  than  to 
qualities  which  can  Inar  the  test  of  rigid  inquiry.  But  there 
needs  no  such  untenable  argument  in  the  present  case ;  nor  is 
there  occasion  even  for  the  very  natural  opinion,  that  continuetl 
ilisasters  indicate  mismanagement.  We  have  already  seen  tea- 
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son  to  charge  the  British  partisans  with  imprudence ;  and  as. 
suredly,  the  present  work,  coming  from  the  person  officially  of 
most  consequence  among  them,  is  not  likely  to  lessen  its  amount. 
Mr.  Hackett  impressed  us  with  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  moderation,  when  he  informed  us,  that  he  assumed  the  rank 
of  Brigadier.  General  on  arriving  in  the  West  Indies — a  measure 
described  by  that  writer  as  “  ill  calculated  to  restore  amity  or 
concord,”  where  there  seemed  so  much  need  of  both.  Now, 
though  the  Colonel,  (we  choose  to  give  him  a  name,  in  which, 
after  all  his  sufferings  for  it,  he  seems  to  take  delight)  replies  to 
such  an  assertion  by  a  flat  denial  of  its  truth,  and  though  he 
elsewhere  accuses  Mr.  Hackett  of  other  mistatements,  yet  it 
is  quite  clear,  from  his  own  showing,  the  best  authonty  to 
be  had  we  presume,  that  he  is  by  no  means  overfraught  with 
worldly  wisdom,  and  that  many  of  his  companions  were  about 
as  scantily  supplied  with  abilities  for  the  task  in  which  they  had 
engaged,  as  they  were  with  good  manners  and  right  feeling  to 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  gentlemen.  All  the  differences 
between  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Hackett,  be  it  observed,  however, 
are  on  minor  points,  whilst  their  agreement  on  the  subjects  of 
most  consequence  materially  confirms  the  impressions  which  the 
narrative  of  either  would  produce.  As  to  the  kind  of  warfare 
carried  on  in  the  provinces  to  which  both  works  relate,  it  is  im. 
possible,  we  conceive,  that  there  should  now  be  two  opinions ; 
nor  do  we  think  there  can  remmn,  after  such  disclosures,  much 
diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  characters  of  those  who  are  of 
chief  consequence  on  the  side  of  the  patriots.  How  far  it  be 
desirable  that  they  should  prevail,  notwithstanding  what  we 
hold  to  be  prov^  against  them,  is  quite  another  question, 
which,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  exactly  prepared  to  deter¬ 
mine.  But,  knowing  what  we  know  of  their  conduct,  we  should 
condemn  ourselves  for  pusillanimity  if  we  did  not  declare  our 
conviction,  that  they  are  totally  undeser\'ing  of  the  sympathy 
which  had  been  excited  in  their  behalf ;  and  that,  supposing  our 
government  were  to  grant  permission  to  that  effect,  we  should 
think  little  of  any  individual  who  voluntarily  joined  their  ban¬ 
ners,  until  some  radical  change  occurred  in  the  conduct  and  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  leaders,  to  conunend  their  claims  to  the  suffrages  of 
humanity. 

The  narrative,  our  analysis  of  which  we  have  thus  prefaced, 
is  without  doubt  a  singular  production,  indeed  very  unlike  any 
of  the  ordinary  histories  of  real  life  which  we  remember  to  have 
read.  We  cannot  characterize  it  in  a  few  words ;  but  perhaps 
something  like  a  general  description  of  it  may  lie  correctly  giv¬ 
en  by  the  following  remark.  Among  all  its  iK'culiarities  of  mat- 
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ter  and  manner,  it  has  put  us  at  rest  on  a  point  of  philosophical 
criticism  which  had  oflen  exercised  our  minds,  viz.  what  is  the 
reason  why  fictitious  histories  produce,  for  the  most  part,  greater 
present  interest  in  a  reader  than  authentic  memoirs  }  The  com¬ 
mon  answer,  that  the  former  relate  more  surprising  adventures,  is 
not  just,  as  an  appeal  to  fact  will  testify.  The  “  romance  of 
life”  is  really  often  much  more  singular  than  that  of  poetry ; 
and  many  persons  would  be  inclined  to  conceive  that  several 
events  which  occurred  in  their  own  history  would  appear  quite 
improhable  in  a  novel.  The  solution  we  would  now  offer,  after 
having  read  this  Narrative,  is  very  different.  But,  without  en¬ 
tering  on  its  exposition  and  defence  at  present,  we  shall  exem¬ 
plify  what  we  mean  by  two  instances,  the  one  of  fiction  and  the 
other  of  truth — say  the  Life  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  Narrative 
of  Colonel  Hippesley.  Most  assuredly  the  former  would  lose 
much  of  its  interest,  and,  we  may  add,  nearly  all  of  its  comic 
effect,  if,  in  place  of  its  being  an  invention,  we  knew  and  believed  it 
to  be  a  real  history.  And  with  equal  confidence  we  assert,  that  all 
that  is  needed  to  gain  the  latter  a  very  high  degree  of  both  interest 
and  comic  effect,  is  the  idea  of  its  being  fictitious— the  crecUion  of 
mind.  Did  we  learn  from  unimpeachable  authority  that  the 
ultra-valorous  knight  had  once  really  existed,  and  t^iat  all  that  is 
related  of  him  remly  happened,  we  imagine  we  would  go  any 
where  rather  than  to  the  pages  of  Cervantes  for  amusement ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  could  we  be  persuaded  that  Smollett  or 
Walter  Scott  had  wrought  our  ultra-luckltss  Colonel  in  the 
quarry  of  genius,  nothing  else  would  be  required  to  rank  him 
with  the  Lieutenant  Lismahago  of  the  former,  or  the  still  near¬ 
er  akin  CapUun  Dalgetty  of  the  latter.  But  to  be  serious — and 
truly  there  is  enough  before  us  to  make  us  so— the  Colonel,  as 
judged  from  his  own  work,  is  a  very  extraordinary  character, 
and  the  work  itself  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
military  profession. 

Our  author  having  been  invited  to  London  by  a  friend,  to  whom 
several  gentlemen  in  the  mercantile  world  had  expressed  their  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  success  of  the  South  American  independents,  if  mded  by 
officers  and  men  from  Great  Britain,  hastened  to  the  capital,  in  order  to 
have  “  the  terms,  expectations,  and  probability  of  the  final  event,” 
more  perfectly  explained  to  him.  He  was  easily  convinced  of  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  hopes  that  had  been  entertained,  and  determined 
to  lend  his  assistance  to  a  cause  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  justly 
gained  the  universal  approbation  of  his  countrymen.  His  resolution 
meeting  with  the  sanction  of  a  friend,  whose  high  rank  in  the  army 
of  Great  Britain,  and  whose  experience  in  military  affairs,  was  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  his  name  was  honoured,  loved,  and  respected,”  he  was 
introduced,  on  ^e  14th  May,  1817,  to  the  renowned  Louis  Lopes 
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Mendez,  agent  from  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  to  whom  he  made 
known  his  intention  to  raise  a  regiment  of  hussars  for  the  service  of 
that  government.  The  deputy  gave  consent  to  all  the  measures  and 
articles  proposed  by  our  author,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  witli 
him,  by  which  he  was  constituted  a  Colonel  in  the  army  of  the  united 
states  of  Venezuela,  and  which  guaranteed  to  him  sundry  particuLirs  es¬ 
sential  to  his  rank  and  authority  as  commandant  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Venezuelian  Hussars.  Thus  prepared,  our  author  commenced  his 
operations,  “  by  visiting  the  shops  of  the  various  tradesmen  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  the  equipment  of  the  officers  and  the  regiment  in 
general."  In  ordinary  cases,  w’e  imagine,  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
I>egin  the  formation  of  a  military  corps  by  procuring  the  men  of  which 
it  is  to  consist.  The  Colonel  thought  differently  in  the  present  case ; 
and,  accordingly,  first  of  all  entered  into  contracts  with  the  saddler  an<l 
tailor,  seeming  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  that  when  he  had  once  got  cloth¬ 
ing  and  arms,  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  subjects  to  fill  and 
to  use  them.  Hitherto  he  had  engaged  none,  but  he  had  receiveil  nu¬ 
merous  applications  from  officers  on  half- pay  and  retired  lists,  desiring 
to  put  themselves  under  his  command,  in  the  event  of  his  joining  tlie 
Independents :  and,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  entliu- 
siasm  which  prevailed  at  tlie  time  was  quite  sufficient  to  raise  up  many 
adventurers,  especially  as  the  reduction  of  our  own  army  to  the  peace 
establishment  had  vastly  increasetl  the  nunaber  of  those  who  were 
most  likely  to  be  practically  influenced  by  it.  Thus  we  are  told,  that 
captains  in  the  service  did  him  the  honour  to  offer  themselves  to  fill 
up  the  field-officers’  commissions ;  that  he  jdaced  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  as  its  lieutenant-colonel,  a  gentleman  who  had  recently 
held  the  same  rank  in  the  British  cavalry  service ;  that  he  made  up 
his  captains  from  lieutenants  of  cavalry ;  that,  having  closed  his  list  of 
lieutenants,  either  by  officers  w’ho  had  been  comets  in  the  British  ser¬ 
vice,  or  lieutenants  of  infantry,  he  farther  accepted,  for  his  junior 
ranks,  tlie  services  of  some  discharged  sergeants  of  cavalry,  who  were 
highly  recommended,— in  addition  to  several  young  gentlemen  who 
had  never  before  held  a  military  commission  ;  and  that,  when  his  ar¬ 
rangements  were  going  on,  some  valuable  nan-commissioned  officer? 
and  privates,  then  discharged  from  various  corjis  of  cavalry,  offered 
their  services  hourly.  Moreover,  in  evidence  of  the  zeal  which  now 
existed,  he  tells  us,  that,  when  forwarding  his  gencnal  ecpiipments, 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  learn,  that  other  military  men  were 
turning  their  attention  to  similar  plans,  and  entering  into  like  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Venezuelian  drauty. 

•  Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  not  care  much  about  ♦he  uniform  and 
accoutrements  of  the  regiment  which  our  author  thus  formed ;  nor 
do  we  conceive  they  tV’ould  feel  greatly  interested  in  a  recital  of 
the  various  delays,  and  alterations,  and  accidents,  that  occurred  be¬ 
fore  tlie  departure  of  the  expedition.  The  Colonel,  either  not  aware 
that  he  could  jiossibly  exhaust  common  jiatience  by  his  statements  re¬ 
specting  those  topics ;  or,  thinking  it  his  duty  to  specify  accurately 
every  particular  in  the  progress  of  his  enteqirise,  has  occupied  seve¬ 
ral  pages  of  his  narrative  witli  their  enumeration.  Unimportant,  how- 
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ever,  as  the  matter  may  be  generally  esteemed,  the  manner  is  quite 
characteristic ;  and  we  find  him  even  here  occasionally  alluding  to 
circumstances  w  hich  deserve  to  be  noticed.  For  example — 

“  During  the  publicity  which  the  formation  of  the.  several  corps,  and  the  open  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  clothing,  caps,  accoutrements,  and  horse  apjjointments,  for  the  oiheers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  daily  atid  hourly  displayed  in  the  windows  of  the  sliupe 
of  the  various  tradesmen  cmployetl,  no  interference  of,  or  notice  from  the  llritish  go¬ 
vernment  obtruded  itself ;  and  all  concerned  felt  convinced  that  the  ministry  did  not 
disapprove  of,  but  tacitly  consented  to  the  exertions  that  were  making  in  the  cause  of 
Spanish  South  A  mcrican  independence !  J '.ven  when  the  (piestion  was  put  to  some 
gentlemen,  who  held  places  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  higher  de|iartmcnts  of  the 
state,  it  was  answered,  lie  steady  in  the  preparations  and  anangements.  Avoid,  a« 
far  as  possible,  too  great  notoriety.  Speak  little  on  the  subject  in  public.  !Makc  no 
unnecessary  bustle  in  comjileting  the  whole  of  the  equipments  and  in  embarking  the 
officers  and  men.  And,  above  all,  hasten  your  departure  from  Kngland  with  the 
celerity  in  your  power.”  Thus  spake - , - ,'and - - 

“  Colonel  Campbell’s  corps  of  riflemen,  af  least  the  officers  composing  the  regiment, 
hod  rendered  Jiemselvcs  very  conspicuous  :  go  where  you  would,  the  Venczuelian  rifle¬ 
men  were  the  subject  of  observation,  and,  notwithstanding  their  Colonel’s  efforts,  ex¬ 
treme  publicity  was  given  to  all  their  movements.  The  frequency  of  their  mess-din-  ' 
ners,  and  other  parties,  in  and  near  the  metropolis  ;  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  the  public  places  of  amusement  in  uniform  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
nicclleticc  of  the  regimental  band,  which  attended  the  officers  wherever  they  dined 
together,  were  the  themes  of  general  conversation  !  Dveu  during  the  period  that  the 
band  were  stationed  at  Chelsea,  they  met  every  morning  (as  a  common  rendezvous 
for  practice  and  rehearsal,)  at  a  house  near  the  residence  of  a  general  officer,  whose 
rsrs  were,  during  his  breakfast  hour,  saluted  with  repeatctl  shouts  of  success  to  the 
Venczuelian  rifle  corps and  his  anger  as  repeatedly  softened  or  lulled  to  a  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  toast,  by  the  soft  dulcet  sound  emanating  from  tlie  enclianting  pipe  of 
the  flageolet,  touched  by  the  master  of  the  band.”  Pp.  24 — 26. 

.Apfain,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author’s  ardour  in  the  cause,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  checks  and  disappointments  which  he  had  experiencetl, 
and  in  order  to  shew  tlie  kind  of  influence  which  Mendez  exercised 
over  the  simplicity  and  devotetlness  of  our  countrymen,  fcike  the 
following  passages : 

“  I  had  been  at  vast  expense  in  keeping  my  people  together,  having  been  obliged 
to  allow  each  man  a  shilling  per  diem  to  piiKhase  food,  which  IVI.  Alendez  assured 
me  most  solemnly  should  be  repaid  me  in  South  America.  The  officers,  too,  from 
the  almost  unaccountable  delay,  and  the  numerous  difficulties  which  had  occurred  in 
the  pitparations  fur  embarkation,  became  tired  and  uneasy  at  the  expenses  attending 
thdr  detention  in  I^mdou :  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  many  of  them,  who  having  pro¬ 
cured  from  their  friends,  or  obtained  an  advance  of  cash  on  their  own  private  funds  to 
meet  the  cost  of  equipment,  had  scarcely  any  money  left  to  defray  the  protracted  de¬ 
mand  on  their  jxickct  for  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  As  to  myself,  1  was  worried 
bodi  in  mind  and  body,  and  obliged  to  make  incessant  calls  on  the  liberality  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  some  friends  who  assisted  me ;  having  been  also  obliged  to  make  many  pertod-  ' 
al  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  means  of  meeting  tins  great  and  unavoidable  exjiendhure.  I 
was,  however,  wrapped  up  in  the  idea  of  perfect  security,  that  if  I  lived  I  should  be 
amply  repaid  for  all  my  trouble,  risks,  losses,  and  anxieties.  Happy  in  the  cheering 
reflection  that  1  had  attempted  all  for  the  liest,  and  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  all 
my  wishes  being  fully  realized,  I  even  thanked  fortmic  for  this  her  best  favour  shewn 
me.  The  perspective  appeared  clear,  and  without  spot ;  1  anticipated  tlie  pleasure  of 
evincing  my  gra’itude  to  my  liberal  and  worthy  friends,  when  furnished  with  the  means 
of  repaying  them,  and  the  blessings  I  should  heap  on  my  children  in  sharing  with  them 
my  prosperity.  1  struggled  hard,  therefore,  to  keep  in  motion  the  wheels  tliat  were  to 
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fupport  mj  chariot  of  expectation,  and  I  diooght  no  eacrifice  too  great,  that  wai  bound* 
ed  bj  honour  aad  honesty.  Mendez  still  continued  to  buoy  me  up  with  additional 
prospects  of  succev,  and  my  mind  became  resigned  and  tranquih  ^e  intelligence, 
too,  that  1  might  immediately  embark  twenty-two  of  the  non-commisrioned  ^cers 
was  a  relief  to  me ;  attd  the  additional  orders  for  theii  being  furnished  with  rations 
from  the  day  of  embarkation  (or  Is.  per  diem,  per  man,  in  lieu  thereof,)  was  u 
pleating  to  my  ears  as  it  was  convenient  to  my  means.  Twenty-two  men  were  there¬ 
fore  embarked  without  lots  of  time,  on  board  the  ship  Prince,  under  the  orders  of  a 
steady  and  most  respectable  serjeant-major,  who  had  previously  held  that  rank  in  the 
Driti^  cavalry  service.  The  remainder  of  the  men  were  receiving  a  shilling  each  per 
diem,  advanc^  from  my  pocket,  in  order  to  keep  them  together,  and  steady  to  the 
service  in  which  they  had  enga^  themselves.  An  orderly  officer  was  directed  to 
sleep  on  board  every  night,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  due  regularity  and  decorum. 

*<•  The  officers  had  never  been  inti^uced  to  the  deputy  of  Venezuela ;  and,  at  a  ge. 
neral  meeting  of  the  corps,  it  was  therefore  determiit^  to  invite  Doa  Mendez  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  cold  collation,  on  an  early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  such  introduction  t  and  in 
die  course  of  diat  week,  Don  Mendez  was  invited,  and  partook  of  the  very  elegant 
dejeune  which  was  prepared  in  compliment  to  him.  After  the  introduction  of  all  the 
officers,  according  to  rank,  had  taken  place,  M.  Mendez,  through  hit  interpreter  and 
secretary,  renew^  his  solemn  protestations  of  the  reception  each  and  all  would  receive 
from  his  government,  and  the  liberality  and  gratitude  which  would  be  shewn  to  us ; 
and  after  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  at  that  moment  surrounded  by  his 
dear  brethren,  in  the  same  cause  with  himself,  he,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  ended  his 
rhapsody  of  gratitude  and  love,  for  the  zeal  we  had  shewn,  by  supplicating  God  to 
preserve  us,  and  blessing  us  alL”  I'p.  29 — 31. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  einbarklim,  and  arrangements  en- 
tered  into  for  the  establishment  of  a  mess.  For  this  latter  pur|K)se,  it 
was  agreed  that  each  individual  officer  should  subscribe  a  certain  sum 
of  money  towards  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  materials,  and  that 
one  of  their  number  should  be  appointed  treasurer  and  caterer.  The 
person  selected  for  these  offices,  was  the  senior  surgeon  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  given  evidence  of  his  alacrity  and  judgment  in  such  matters. 
How  well  and  faithfully  he  executed  the  trust  now  reposed  in  him, 
will  be  afteru'ards  stated.  The  vessel  which  was  originally  intended 
to  convey  our  author  and  his  companions  not  being  roomy  enough, 
purchase  was  made  of  another,  named  the  Emerald,  which  had  been 
formerly  a  French  corvette,  taken  by  the  British  and  sold  into  the 
merchant’s  service.  The  exchange  gave  satisfaction  to  all  but  tlie  in¬ 
dividuals  concerned  in  the  former ;  and  the  prospect  of  sailing  imme¬ 
diately  was  hailed  with  joy,  partly  arising  from  the  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  of  success  which  were  entertained,  and  partly  because  the  de¬ 
lay  which  had  taken  place  had  proved  so  seriously  inconvenient  to  the 
purses  of  the  adventurers.  The  Colonel,  of  course,  came  in  for  his 
full  share  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  His  mode  of  stating  these  alTonU 
no  little  insight  into  the  sort  of  speculation  now  undertaken.  We 
give  him  credit  for  the  resolution  avowed  in  the  following  paragraph. 

“  At  this  moment  several  of  the  officers  requested  an  interview  with  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  own  private  concerns,  and,'without  much  preface,  informed  me  that  the  long 
and  unexpected  detention  in  town  had  deprived  them  of  the  immediate  means  of  paying 
for  many  of  the  various  articles  wanted  for  their  equipment ;  that  unless  I  lent  them 
my  assistance  they  should  be  obliged  to  decline  the  offers  of  rank,  &c.  that  I  had  made 
thm,  and  vrithdnw  themselves  altt^ther  foom  the  service.  I  had  had  so  many  caBs 
for  assistance  from  my  own  family,  who  were  embarking  with  me  in  the  same  causes 
and  with  the  same  flattering  hopes  of  success,  that  1  really  possessed  not  tlie  means  of 
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aiding  them  in  the  way  they  wished ;  yet,  as  sereral  of  them  wem  previously  known  to 
roe,  and  as  I  considered  them  to  be  men  of  honour,”  1  did  not  semple  to  make  my¬ 
self  liaUe  for  the  debts  or  parts  of  the  debts  they  had  incurred  with  the  tailor  and  the 
saddler,  on  their  assurances  of  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster  of  the  regiment, 
on  its  arrival  on  the  shores  of  Venezuela,  the  whtde  stun  it  two  hundred  dollars  prtv- 
mised  and  guaranteed  to  each  officer  on  landing  on  the  Main  by  Don  l,uU  I,opes 
Meitdez,  the  deputy  of  that  republic.  On  these  terms  I  consented  to  become  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  d^ing  and  saddlery,  and  they  were  each  furnished  irith  tlie  articles  re¬ 
quired.  Sorry  am  1  in  being  obliged  to  record,  that  three  of  those  officers,  after  ha¬ 
ving  received  their  clothing  and  saddlery,  withdrew  themselves  from  their  engagements 
with  the  regiment,  and  left  me  to  answer  for  their  debts  thus  dishonestly  contracted. 
Sheuld  either  or  all  of  those  persons,  on  perusing  this  luirrative,  which  all  of  them 
roost  probably  will  read,  still  continue  to  hide  themselves  from  my  view,  and  hesitate 
to  come  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling  my  guarantee  in  their  behalf,  their 
Bsmes  shall  be  made  public  through  the  medium  of  a  newspaper  ”  Pp.  41,  43. 

And  here,  too,  as  we  are  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  the  officers,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  our  author’s  account  of  the  sort  of  under¬ 
standing  which  existed  among  the  leaders  of  the  various  corps,  pro¬ 
fessedly  associated  in  the  cause  of  the  Independents,  and  who  had,  it 
seems,  eyed  each  other  with  a  jealousy  which  promised  any  thing  but 
good  for  the  service. 

o  Colonel  Campbell’s  brother,  as  a  joint  purchaser  of  the  F.merald  with  Messrs. 
Hurry,  Powles,  and  Hurry,  gave  a  farewdl  dinner  at  the  London  Coffee-house,  to 
which  were  invited  the  deputy  from  Venezuela,  the  deputy  from  Santa  Fe,  the  depu¬ 
ty  from  Chili,Jthe  deputy  from  '  ,  and  the  Colonels  of  the  different  corps,  then 

about  to  embark.  A  kind  of  shyness  seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  and  actions  of  three 
of  the  gallant  Colonels  towards  myself ;  arising,  I  presumed  to  conjecture,  from  the 
wperiority  I  claimed  as  the  first  projector  of,  as  well  as  the  first  officer  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  service  of  Venezuela,  and 
the  aettud  ladder,  or  stepping-stone,  on  which  my  brother  Colonels  had  raised  them¬ 
selves  to  the  rank  and  situation  which  each  now  held ;  with  the  exception  alone  of  Co- 
lond  Campbell,  whose  exertknu  and  alacrity  in  organizing,  equipping,  and  clothing 
an  infantry  corps,  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  my  own.  No  jesdousy,  therefore,  exist¬ 
ed  on  his  part.  He  was  the  first  in  forming  an  infantry  brigade,  as  I  was  the  senior 
in  establishing  another  composed  of  cavalry.  If  Colonds  Wilson  and  Gilmour  yield¬ 
ed  to  me  the  right  of  the  line,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  my  being  a  better  soldier 
than  thcnsclves,  but  of  being  an  older  one.  And  if  my  ci-devant  I.ieutenant-Colonel 
(Skeene)  became  a  little  piqued  at  my  claiming  the  seniority  of  rank  amongst  the  ca¬ 
valry  Colonels,  it  was  not,  as  he  himself  said,  that  he  was  a  better  soldier,  *  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  an  older,  both  in  the  service  and  in  years.’  In  fact,  such  is  the  foible  of 
some  men,  and,  with  a  tincture  of  red  on  my  countenance,  which  in  reality  flashes 
from  my  heart  to  my  head,  1  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  thinking  that  I  should  de¬ 
serve  censure,  mixed  with  not  a  little  impeadiment  against  my  understanding,  if,  af- 
ter  an  education  in  my  early  years  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  1  was  not  a  better 
artillerist  and  field  engineer  than  Colonel  Gilmour  couhl  have  been,  who  had  only 
served  in  the  subordinate  station  of  a  corporal  of  artillery ;  and,  after  bis  promotion  in 
one  of  the  West  India  regiments,  could  have  had  a  very  small  field  either  to  increase 
his  knowledge  of  gunnery  or  to  exercise  his  abilities  in  the  engineer  department,  and 
particularly  that  part  which  shows  the  judgment  of  an  officer  in  marking  out  the 
ground,  or  taking  up  a  position  for  the  planning  or  erection  of  field  works  either  for 
attack  or  defence :  hb  mechanical  genius  was  (as  1  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this 
narrative)  not  only  eminent  but  acknowledged. 

“  Colonel  Wilson  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  British  cavalry  (the  9th  Light  Dra- 
goons,)  and  had  left  the  army  three  or  four  years  previous  to  his  offering  himself  to  the 
Vcnezuelian  service  ;  and  1  felt  1  might  at  least  enter  the  lists  with  him,  as  a  cavalry 
man  of  so  short  a  standing,  having  myself  been  an  officer  of  cavalry  from  the  year 
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1787, — having  served  as  such  both  at  home  and  on  foreign  service,  for  a  number  of 
years, — having  been,  during  that  period,  aid-dc-camp  and  major  of  brigade  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  officer  of  long  experience  in  the  service ;  major  of  a  corps  of  cavalry ;  adjutant  to 
a  r^jment  of  militia,  in  which  twelve  hundred  men  were  formed  under  my  sole  ma¬ 
nagement  and  direction — and  in  being  at  that  moment,  also,  on  the  half  pay  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  With  Colonel  Skeene  I  only  contended  for  seniority 
on  the  score  of  being  the  first  promoter  of  the  corps  of  cavalry  for  tlie  Venezuelian  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  impossibility  of  blowing  my  late  Alajor.  and  afterwards  my  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  to  gain  the  seniority  of  command  over  me.  In  rotation,  therefore,  ALlIon- 
aid  held  the  rank  next  to  me,  and  tlicrcfore  preceded  Colonek  Skeene,  Wilson,  and 
GQmour.  The  harmony  and  mutual  assistance  which  1  wisited  to  inspire  and  create 
amongst  us,  was  rendered  unavailing  by  the  retiring  feelmgs  evinced  by  those  two  offi. 
cers  (Colonels  Wilson  and  Gilmour ;)  nor  did  my  old  friend  Skeene  eye  me  with  tlrat 
openness  and  generosity  he  had  previously  been  *  wont  to  do.*  Each  for  himself,  in¬ 
dependent,  and  alone,  were  now,  1  bweve,  die  feelings  of  the  whole.*’  l*p.  5U— 53. 

Our  author  was  prevented  from  attending  the  dinner  now  alluded 
to  by  a  previous  invitation ;  but,  having  joined  the  party  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  rhetorical-  powers,  ajrpa- 
rently  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish  a  specimen.  The  morning  after  this  entertainment  was  spent  in 
completing  the  shipment  of  the  stores  and  baggage,  during  which,  it 
seems,  several  of  the  men,  not  exactly  so  animated  as  himself,  deserted 
from  the  sliip.  Don  Mendez  afterwards  went  on  bo;u-d  the  Emerald 
to  bid  the  officers  farewell,  when  a  cold  collation  furnished  new  ma¬ 
terials  and  opportunity  for  “  many  toasts  appropriate  to  the  cause." 
Things,  however,  were  ftir  from  being  in  an  agreeable  condition. 
Some  of  the  contractors  who  had  taken  offence  at  ^e  change  of  ves¬ 
sel  threw  impediments  in  the  way,  and  refused  to  put  any  of  the  re¬ 
gimented  stores  on  board  the  Emerald,  or  even  the  clothing  and  eqin’j)- 
nients  for  the  men  then  actually  in  her,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  dis¬ 
embark  in  their  proper  array  on  reaching  the  main.  This  would  have 
proved  a  very  annoying  disappointment  on  any  occasion,  but,  on  the 

{)resent,  it  was  somewhat  alarming,  for  a  decisive  reason  :  The  Co- 
onel  “Jbresarv  the  itale  of  the  men,  many  of  whom,  if  not  all,  would 
“  have  very  little  clothing  by  the  time  they  reached  South  America !" 
He  was,  notwithstanding,  obliged  to  content  himself  in  his  forebodings 
of  nakedness,  with  tlie  assurance  “  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
mand  clothing,  arms,  saddlery,  &c.  at  the  first  place  of  rendezvous 
“  in  the  West  Indies ;  where,  if  the  Prince,  in  which  tlicsc  eejuipments 
“  had  been  shipj)ed,  arrived  during  the  Emerald’s  stay,  an  order 
“  should  be  given  to  supply  the  corjjs  with  what  was  actually  want- 
**  ed."  Another  disappointment,  of  a  still  more  ominous  nature,  and 
whifch  was  not  to  be  remedied  by  a  mere  promise,  wjis  now  experien¬ 
ced.  The  Colonel  had  raised  the  money  necessary  for  his  wants,  and 
had  expended  a  large  sum  in  equipping  himself  and  his  sons,  two  of 
whom  accompanied  him  as  officers  in  the  corps  ;  all  the  delay  now  was 
the  laying  in  of  the  officers’  mess  stores,  tlie  management  of  which 
was  left,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  senior  surgeon,  Sir.  Henry  White. 
Of  the  operations  and  conduct  of  this  imjiortant  personage,  we  luve 
now  to  record  the  following  particulars. 

**  The  meiis-coininittcc,  having  met  to  inspect  the  list  of  articles  which  were  ac¬ 
tually  on  board,  found  notliieg.  Neither  wine,  pigs,  poultry,  hams,  cliccse,  nor  gro 
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oeries  (all  of  which  had  been^  reported  to  have  been  sent  on  board  :)  neither  plates  nor 
dislies ;  and  most  probably  the  caterer  and  manager  of  the  mess,  and  its  coneems, 
thought  such  articles  unnecessary,  being  predetermined  there  sliould  be  little,  if  any, 
occasion  for  them.— Ths  mesr^ommittee  were  all  in  amaze  at  the  evident  n^lect  of 
Mr.  AMiite,  as  independent  of  the  situation  to  which  we  should  all  be  liable,  in  hav* 
ing  no  private  stock  for  the  officers’  mess,  tliey  felt  the  deception  practised  on  their 
CT^ulity  by  the  surgeon,  who  having  received  from  nearly  every  officer  L^li,  towards 
the  mess  expenses,  had  made  a  return  of  the  expenditure,  and  certified  that  the  various 
articles  were  on  board,  which  the  committee  now  found  to  be  utterly  false.  Captain 
English,  whom  I  considered  as  very  active  and  zealous  on  all  occasions,  and  from 
whose  personal  assurance  to  me,  tliat  he  had  once  been  senior  lieutenant  in  the  18th 
Light  Dragoons  (although  it  had  been  stated  to  me  that  he  never  was  higher  than  a 
senior  clerk  in  the  Commissariat  Department,)  I  now  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  major 
in  my  regiment ;  and  in  this  pbice  I  take  leave  to  add,  that  I  had  tlicn  no  objection  to 
the  choice  I  made,  notwithstanding  I  lust  two  efiicieiit  captains  by  such  promotion. 
However,  1  immediately  appointed  ^lajor  Knglish  president  to  the  mess-committee, 
with  directions  that  he  would  be  prompt  in  forcing  Surgeon  White  to  send  the  various 
articles  on  board,  and  to  account  for  the  balance  of  cash  already  received  by  him  from 
the  officers,  timounting  to  upwards  of  Li.450.  Major  E.  went  to  work  immediately, 
and  having  found  Mr.  AVhite,  urged  him  so  closely,  that  twelve  dozen  of  good  old 
port,  and  ten  dozen  of  white  wine,  (a  mixture  of  sherry,  I.isbon,  Cape,  &c.)  was  sent 
on  board.  The  pips  had  been  received,  just  as  the  ship  was  leaving  the  canal ;  the 
poultry,  consisting  of  fowls,  ducks,  and  a  few  geese,  came  on  board,  in  consequence  of 
the  major’s  exertions,  and  the  articles  appeared  to  be  crowding  in  fast.  'J'hus  far  it 
was  pleasing  to  us  alL  Yet  the  chief  and  immediate  necessaries  continued  to  be  wiih- 
hdd.  None  of  the  groceries,  preserved  meati  &c.  came  on  board ;  although  Mr.# 
IVhite  had  assured  the  mess-committee,  and  numbers  of  tlie  officers  whom  he  met  in 
town,  that  the  barge  was  laden  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  would  be  alongside  tlie 
ship  by  the  following  tide. 

“  As  the  vessel  was  to  drop  down  to  Gravesend  the  next  morning,  and  as  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  the  offieers  were  already  on  board,  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  for  the 
arrival  of  the  barge ;  when  lo !  an  officer  came  on  Loanl  with  the  melancholy  and  dis- 
ticsnng  infonnation  that  Mr.  White  was  arrested,  and  lay  at  that  moment  in  a  spun- 
ging-house,  with  no  hope  of  release ;  and  had  declared,  unless  his  liberty  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  he  could  furnish  no  more  articles ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  arrest,  the 
barge  woidd  be  delayed,  and  he  obliged  to  resign  the  appointment  of  first  surgeon 
which  he  held  to  the  regiment.  The  news  was  found  too  true  ;  report  had  stated  that 
the  arrest,  and  the  writhholding  of  the  mess  money  and  mess  articles,  was  a  nuedc^ 
purre  of  Mr.  White’s,  not  only  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  his  not  embarking,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  being  called  to  an  accotmt  for  the  money  he  had  so  infamously  embez¬ 
zled.  At  such  a  moment,  too,  it  was  a  species  of  fraud,  dishonesty,  treachcr)’  and  cruel¬ 
ty  in  the  extreme.  The  surgeon  was  deaf  and  callous  to  all  feeling,  and  like  the  tor- 
tone,  when  attacked,  drew  himself  imder  the  cover  of  the  impenetrable  shell  which  co¬ 
rned  his  carcase.  Within  the  walls  of  the  spunging-house,  he  sheltered  himself  from 
attacks  of  every  kind ;  and,  no  doubt,  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  dupes  he  had  made, 
and  hugged  himself  at  his  good  fortune ;  unmindful  and  careless  of  the  miseries  he 
was  entailing  on  forty-five  fellow  beings,  whom  he  was  permitting  to  go  to  sea  on  at 
least  a  two  months’  voyage,  without  any  prospect  of  relief,  with  barely  sufficient  stores 
to  last  a  fortnight,  and  purses  drained  to  the  last  shilling,  in  aid  of  the  comforts,  and 
even  luxuries,  which  they  had  all  been  taught  to  expect,  and  of  which  they  were  now 
so  completely  deprived.”  Ep.  66—69. 

No  time  wiis  to  be  lost  in  contriving  to  supply  the  deficiencies  oc¬ 
casioned  by  such  rascally  swindling,  as  the  vessel  was  jmsitively  or¬ 
dered  to  sail  on  Monday  following  All  Sunday,  therefore,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  procuring  such  provisions,  &c.  as  were  actually  necc.sstiry ; 
an  addition.'il  purse  was  raised  by  subscription  ;  the  lilierality  of  a 
private  gentleman  furnished  various  articles ;  the  father  of  one  of  the 
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officers  assisted  towards  the  mess ;  and  our  au^or  himself,  with  his 
wonted  zeal,  added  all  he  could  to  the  general  stock.  At  last,  then, 
we  find  the  colonel  snug  in  his  cabin,  prescribing  arrangements  to 
prevent  animosities,  and  at  the  same  time  enunng  his  officers  to 
the  discipline  of  the  British  service,  which  he  resolved  to  make  his 
model  on  all  occasions. 

The  events  of  the  voya«  were  not  unimportant,  especially  to  men 
who  had  already  been  so  hardly  beset.  During  the  passage  to  Ma¬ 
deira,  which  occupied  fifteen  days,  the  weather  was  extremely  bois¬ 
terous.  Some  of  the  consequences  are  narrated  with  no  small  humour. 

**  These  last  blowing  days,  together  with  the  violent  rains  and  exceanvely  cold 
weather,  had  connderably  redact  our  sea  stock.  The  poultry  were  taken  off  nightly 
by  entire  ranks,  as  they  stood  in  the  hen-coops ;  nor  did  the  pigs  discover  greater 
tenacity  or  strength  in  keeping  alive  during  the  storm.  Reports  every  morning  of 
the  loses  and  disasters  of  the  night  amongst  the  swinish  herd  were  lamentable  and 
alarming.  The  pigs  were  the  only  fresh  stock  we  could  count  upon  with  any  probable 
certainty,  and  the  news  of  their  daily  departure  was  sincerely  felt  by  alL 

**  It  was  at  length  resolved  upon,  by  the  gentlemen  who  managed  the  daily  mew, 
not  to  be  cheated  or  disappointed  in  future,  and  hourly  reports  were  ordered  to  be 
made,  as  to  the  state  of  h^th  and  appearance  of  the  feathered  as  well  as  the  bristly 
tribe ;  and,  in  sudden  cases,  to  anticipate  the  stroke  of  death  by  inflicting  it,  $ecMndum 
•rtem,  and  thus  make  them  useful  and  palatable  after  such  demise.  Great  losses  we 
had  also  sustained  in  our  crockery  ware ;  the  remains  of  tureens,  dishes,  soup,  plates, 
&C.  in  almost  untold  numbers,  were  daily  committed  to  the  ‘‘  vasty  deep.”  At  last 
each  member  of  the  mess  was  glad  to  secure  even  a  mug  without  a  handle,  h  glass 
without  a  bottom,  and  something  in  the  shape  of  a  plate,  to  keep  for  his  own  use.” 
Pp,  74,  75. 

Refreshments  and  a  new  stock  were  expected  to  be  got  at  Madeira, 
the  appearance  of  which  was  therefore  hailed  with  every  expression  of 
joy.  But  greatly  to  the  vexation  of  the  colonel  and  his  companions, 
not  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  land  on  that  island ;  and  all  that 
could  be  procured  from  it,  after  sundry  entreaties,  was  a  supply  of 
wine  and  fruit.  The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  note  from  the  English  consul  at  Madeira ;  to  whom  application 
had  been  made  for  relief.  Dreadful  disturbances,  it  seems,  had  taken 
place  in  the  island  a  short  time  before,  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  supposed  to  have  been  the  “  Two  Friends,”  that  airricd  offi¬ 
cers  to  St.  Thomas’s ;  and  the  governor,  anxious  to  prevent  a  similar 
occurrence,  which  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded  from  the  greater  size  and 
force  of  the  present  ship,  availed  himself  of  its  having  brought  no  bill 
of  health,  which  was  conceived  to  be  requisite,  in  con.sequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  typhus  fever  in  London  and  Ireland,  and  acccordingly 
forbade  all  communication  with  the  passengers  and  crew.  The  coloni'I, 
irritated  enough  by  this  unexpected  circumstance,  lost  all  temper  at 
the  mode  in  which  tlie  interdict  was  enforced.  He  vents  his  indig¬ 
nation  especially  at  “  a  little  squeaking  fellow”  who  was  chief  in  the 
boat  sent  out  to  demand  the  bills  of  health,  and  "  the  villain  who 
commanded  at  a  battery,”  whence  a  shot  was  fired  at  his  own  boat 
when  going  too  near  the  land.  This  last  annoyance  indeed  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  two  of  the  officers  who  were  with  him ;  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  produced  a  general  feeling  of  resentment,  which, 
had  circumstances  jiermittetl,  would  have  induced  our  countrymen 
to  enter  ”  near  to  the  towui  and  battery,  and  to  convince  the  Portu- 
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gaese  in  what  manner  they  could  return  the  indignity  shewn  to 
I  mem.'*  All  this  wrath,  however,  discharged  itself  in  the  form  of 
"  hearty  execrations  and  the  party  having  returned  to  the  Emerald, 
cmrdiaJly  gave  up  their  wish  to  retaliate,  for  a  share  in  a  more  pro< 
Stable  engagement. 

•‘We  however  nt  down  to  s  moet  excellent  dinner ;  our  last  pig,  which  had  been 
drowned  tome  dayt  previous,  but  which  had  been  nicely  corned,  looked  amazingly 
wdl  on  the  table,  and  the  whole  of  the  feathered  tribe  remaining  lent  their  assistance 
towards  filling  up  the  ranks  of  eatables  as  they  were  paraded  in  line  on  the  dinner- 
table  ;  and  in  the  grand  attack  every  officer  and  man  at  the  board  appeared  to  do  his 
doty.  The  captain  of  the  ship  din^  with  tis  that  day,  as  also  did  die  odter  gendc- 
mcn  who  were  usually  his  guests  at  his  own  private  table ;  our  wine  was  good,  and 
we  regaled  ourselves  with  a  pint  of  sherry  among  three  at  dinner,  and  a  bottle  between 
two,  after,  in  commemoration  of  the  day,  being  Sunday."  P.  81. 

Soon  after  leaving  Madeira,  there  appeared  considerable  symptoms 
insubordination  among  the  troops ;  some  of  whom  had  even  gone 
the  length  of  calling  "  a  council  of  war,”  in  which  they  debated  about 
the  obligation  to  officers  not  regularly  appointed,  and  the  right  to  com« 
mand  that  had  been  assumed  over  them.  This  alarming  evil  was 
overcome  by  the  firmness  and  spirit  of  the  officers ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  farmer  irregularities,  the  colonel  having  assembled  the  whole 
of  the  regiment,  read  over  to  them  the  agreement  which  he  had  made 
with  Don  Mendez,  called  over  the  names  of  the  officers  according  to 
the  rank  which  had  been  assigned  them,  and  prescribed  an  oath  of 
all^iance  to  the  Venezuelian  government  and  of  obedience  to  all 
ordm  coming  from  it,  which  was  taken  by  every  man,  'excepting  a 
aeijeant,  whose  previous  conduct  had  been  highly  reprehensible,  and 
who  was  now  sti^atized  in  the  regimental  order  as  guilty  of  fraud 
and  deception.  Drills  were  now  carried  on  both  for  officers  and  men ; 
and  the  whole  were  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
efficient  against  an  attack  of  the  Spanish  royalists,  should  they  chance 
to  be  met  with  in  sailing  to  the  Main.  But  all  this  care  and  disci¬ 
pline  did  not  entirely  prevent  impropriety.  The  junior  officers,  es¬ 
pecially,  were  with  some  difficulty  kept  right  by  the  exertions  of 
their  seniors,  and  the  persuasions  and  at  last  peremptory  orders  of 
their  commander.  One  of  them,  moreover,  had  erred  so  egregiously 
from  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  as  to  commit  theft ;  fur  which 
offence  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  regiment.  Things  went  on  smoothly  for  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage;  and  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  being  made  on  the  l6th 
January,  the  vessel  was  brought  to  anchor  off  the  town  of  Gustavia. 
The  colonel  and  his  brother  officers  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  governor ;  and  the  inhabitants  at  large  shewed  them  much  re¬ 
spect.  For  a  short  time  these  islanders  were  not  certain  what  side 
our  countrymen  were  about  to  take  in  the  pending  contest,  tliough  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  was  occasionally  manifested  on  the  subject. 
All  doubt  was  at  last  removed ;  and  as  their  plain  clothing  was  totally 
worn  out,  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  was  publicly  displayed.  This 
was  not  the  only  appearance,  unfortunately,  that  attracted  attention  ; 
as  some  of  the  men,  who  had  got  drunk  in  a  rum-house,  commenced 
a  riot  with  their  officers.  The  party  had  now  been  eight  days  at  St. 
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BarUiolomew’s,  and  all  things  were  ready  for  proceeding  to  St 
Thomas’s,  or  the -island  of  Margaritta,  to  one  of  which  places  it 
was  determined  to  sail  immediately,  in  order  to  receive  certain  intel. 
ligence  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Venezuelian  government  But 
this  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  wind  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  apj)earetl  off  land  some  of  the  otlier  vessels  which  had  been 
expected,  viz.  the  Prince,  having  Colonel  Wilson  and  his  troops  on 
bo^d ;  and  shortly  afterward  came  in  the  Britannia,  with  Colonel 
Gilmour  and  the  artillery  corps.  Men  engaged,  and  apparently  so 
zealously  in  the  same  cause,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  warmly 
attached  to  each  other ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  had  been  early  sown  in  the  breasts  of  our  redoubtable  colonels, 
and  required  but  a  genial  climate  to  make  them  spring  up  luxuriant, 
ly.  Our  author  frankly  states  the  fact  of  the  coolness  and  want  of 
confidence  that  existed  among  them  ;  but,  naturally  enough,  seems 
averse  to  discover  any  thing  in  his  own  conduct  or  manners  that 
could  account  for  it.  Some  new  causes  of  delay  having  occurred, 
Colonel  Hip|)csley  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  governor’s 
invitation  to  a  ball  and  supjier,  given  in  honour  of  the  Crown  Prince’s 
birth  day.  As  he  lias  really  shewn  some  talent  in  describing  such 
entertuinments,  and,  moreover,  as  the  present  one  disclosed  a  good 
deal  of  the  character  of  the  guests,  we  willingly  venture  on  an  ex* 
tract. 

“  At  about  nine  o’clock  Lieutenant-Colonel  English  and  myself  attended  .Mrs. 
Graham  to  tlie  government-house.  I  hod  permitted  seven  of  the  officers  of  tlie  First 
Venezuelian  Hussars  to  be  present,  and  at  our  meeting  I  introduced  them  all  tu  his 
excellency.  I  found  Colonels  Wilson  and  Gilmour  likewise  there,  with  several  officers 
of  their  respective  corps.  AVc  were  all  dressed  in  full  uniform,  in  compliment  to  the 
governor  and  in  honour  to  the  prince,  whose  nat.il  day  we  had  now  met  to  commemorate. 
His  excellency  was  much  pleased  with  our  fair  countrj-woman,  who,  indeed,  looked 
very  lovely  and  interesting.  She  was  the  wife  of  Major  Graham,  of  Colonel  Wil¬ 
son’s  corps,  who  was  himself  as  conspicuous  for  his  gentlemanlike  manners  and  deport¬ 
ment,  as  he  had  rendered  himself  truly  so  in  liis  various  campaigns  under  the  immor¬ 
tal  Wellington. 

“  To  our  astonishment,  we  perceived,  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  dancing-room, 
Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  his  lady,  and  her  sbter,  who  seemed  to  feel  they  were  out  of 
their  element,  yet  were  still  anxious  to  bask,  for  once  in  dieir  lives,  in  tlie  sunshine 
of  a  governor’s  smiles,  and  to  be  received  as  guests  at  his  splendid  table.  W nen  it 
was  known  tliat  tliey  were  the  master-saddler  and  his  wife — for  until  the  interview  tbs 
governor's  ud  de-camp,  as  well  as  the  secretary,  mistook  them  for  other  personages— 
the  latter  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  fur  their  being  there.  Yet,  as  the  saddler 
was  genteelly  dressed  and  sat  quiet,  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections  at  the  mistake 
which  had  occurred,  and  struck  mute  in  wonder  when  he  perceived  his  helpmate,  the 
quondam  milliner,  handed  out  by  the  secretary  himself  to  dance,  he  gave  way  to  his  sen¬ 
sations  of  surprise,  which  render^  him  completely  happy,  until  tlie  moment  supper  was 
announced  t  yet  he  kept  one  eye  on  tlie  governor,  whilst  the  other  surveyed  his  dancing 
wife.  The  captain  of  the  Prince,  too,  was  lost  in  wonder ;  but,  like  the  favourite 
bird  whose  name  he  bears,  (Nightingale)  he  retired,  when  the  glare  of  light  became 
too  strong,  to  a  distant  corner ;  where,  perched  on  high,  he  snoi^  out  the  most  melo¬ 
dious  notes,  to  the  amusement  of  the  laughing  swains  below.  Country  danecs,  beth 
English  and  Swedish,  together  with  waltzes,  performed  with  much  grace  and  elegance, 
fill^  up  the  time  till  supper.  His  excellency  whispered  me  to  hand  Mrs.  Graham 
to  the  supper-room,  and  to  follow  him  from  the  ball-room  ;  then,  taking  the  judge  of 
the  island's  lady  by  the  hand,  he  led  the  way ;  1  followed  with  Mrs.  Graham ;  and 
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when  his  excellency  had  placed  the  lady,  and  seated  Himseir  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
I  moved  rs.  Clraham  on  his  left,  and  took  my  seat  beside  her.  The  head  of  the 
table  was  taken  by  the  aid.dc'.camp,  tlie  bottom  by  the  secretary ;  opposite  the  gover¬ 
nor  sat  the  judge,  and  a  lady  on  each  side.  The  table  was  magnificently  covered 
with  every  jtossible  dainty  in  flesh  and  fowl.  Confectionary  of  all  kinds,  preserves, 
fruits,  and  every  sort  of  European  wrines ;  porter,  cyder,  and  perry  ;  the  governor's 
attention  was  fascinating  and  poUte  throughout;  and  when  the  ladies  rose,  tliose  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  seats  now  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  repast. 

o  Dancing  recommenced,  and  about  three  o’clock  the  company  b^an  to  retire.  As 
I  advanced  to  make  my  bow,  his  excellency  was  pleased  to  remind  me  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  illness  lay  in  the  exposure  of  the  person  to  the  dews  of  the  night.  Rain  had 
also  fallen  during  the  late  evening,  and  he  had  directed  a  bed  to  be  prepared  for  me 
at  his  secretary’s  house  adjoining,  to  which  he  requested  me  to  go.  I  accepted  the  of¬ 
fer  with  feelings  of  real  obligation ;  for  1  had  been  several  times  excessively  heated  by 
dancing  during  the  evening. 

••  In  fact,  we  had  all  felt  the  heat  to  be  most  oppressive.  The  ladies  of  the  island 
did  not,  hoT/ever,  complain,  nor  did  an  unattached  officer,  whom  1  had  permitted  to 
join  our  mess,  from  England.  The  Chevalier  Ubaugh  (a  Frenchman  by  birth,)  who 
had  served  in  the  army  under  Napoleon,  and  who  had  latterly  been  received  into  the 
servica  of  I,<iuis  of  France,  AVilliam  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Frederick  of  Ftuasia, 
but  who  had  now  volunteered  for  the  South  American  Independents,  had  danced  the 
whole  night,  and  shone  ns  a  waltzer.  He  had  attended  the  ball  cn  militalre,  and  wore 
the  same  uniform,  which  would  hare  made  him  comfortably  warm  even  in  Russia 
durii^  the  winter.  He  was  the  complete  hussar  in  costume  and  appearance;  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  blue  jacket,  richly  silver-braided  and  ribbed,  fur  pelisse,  scarlet  vest,  scarlet 
trovsers  edged  with  silver,  and  a  fur  rap  twelve  inches  in  height,  with  an  enormoiu 
jell)  bag  pendent  therefrom,  and  a  featlicr  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  length  !  To 
this  most  warlike  appearance  was  added  a  very  fine  intelligent  face,  a  tall  and  grace¬ 
ful  person ;  and  the  orders  he  wore  on  his  breast,  both  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
ud  another  given  him  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  rendered  th^  hero  truly  con- 
qiicunus. 

“  I  could  not  help  observing  also  that  my  two  brother  colonels  had  received  distin¬ 
guishing  orders  from  some  unknown  prince  or  monarch,  since  their  departure  from 
Ijigland;  for,  as  1  had  never  heard  of  such  honour  having  been  confetred  on  either, 
nj  eyes  were  most  unexpectedly  dazzled  in  seeing  both  Colonels  Wilson  and  (lil- 
mour  with  those  honourable  appendages  of  distinction  hanging  on  their  breasts.— 
Colonel  Wilson’s  appeared  to  me  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  the  insignia  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  that  of  Colonel  Ciilmour  a  Spanisli  or  Portuguese  first 
Older  oSf  merit  1  They  were  very  ostentatiously  placed,  and  looked  well  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  good  company  there !  The  governor’s  order  of  the  sword,  suspended  by  the 
bimh-coloured  riband,  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  those  worn  by  my  countr^en.  IJeu- 
tensBt-Coloncl  English  hinted,  tliat  had  we  known  that  the  production  of  a  something 
hung  to  the  button-hole  would  have  been  uniform,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  Rritish 
offiem  might  have  sported  a  doubloon,  suspended  at  their  bosom.  If  its  appearance 
there  would  not  have  added  to  their  rank  and  dignity,  it  would  however  have  added 
to  their  credit,  and  have  convinced  tlie  good  tavern-keepers  in  (lustavia  that  their 
guests,  as  far  as  the  doubloon  would  go,  wore  trust-worthy.  His  excellency’s  secre¬ 
tary  had  askcti  me  what  “  orders”  Colonels  Wilson  and  Gilmour  wore,  whether 
English  or  foreign  ;  and  I  really  felt  ashamed  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance,  by  an¬ 
swering  I  did  not  know,  further  than  that  tliey  were  nut  of  English  extraction !”  Pp. 
12:1—138. 

Tlie  Emerald  left  St.  Bartholomew’s  on  the  29th  January,  and 
made  the  isle.nd  <if‘  Gren.ada  on  the  4th  February.  The  Colonel  was 
unwilling  to  put  in  here,  as  he  had  some  strange  apprehension  of 
being  detained  at  a  British  port.  On  this  point,  however,  he  was 
over-ruletl ;  but  events  proved  the  tnith  of  his  fears.  The  detention 
was  extremely  irksome,  and  in  some  respects  injurious  to  our  author 
and  his  undertaking ;  ns  among  other  things  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
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forty  of  his  men  and  three  or  four  officers  thought  proper  to  aban« 
don  the  cause.  A  conspiracy  too  of  rather  a  serious  dracription  oc« 
curred  on  board  the  schooner,  to  which  he  had  been  induced  for  a 
time  to  remove  his  troops,  with  the  intention  of  prosecuting  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  voyage.  The  account  of  this  event  illustrates  much 
of  the  baseness  of  the  persons  who  took  advantage  of  the  present  war 
to  carry  on  the  most  villainous  robberies.  It  was  fortunately  disco¬ 
vered  before  the  vessel  put  to  sea.  The  mode  in  which  the  Colonel 
testified  his  indignation  is  quite  characteristic,  as  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  will  shew,  l^ides  its  alluding  to  a  very  painful  circumstance  in 
which  one  of  his  sons  had  the  unhappiness  to  be  concerned. 

**  I  considered  that  the  strength  of  the  schooner’s  crew  would  tend,  even  during  the 
few  days  passage  to  the  river  Conoco,  to  harass  all  nay  officers  and  men,  iu  watting 
their  movements ;  and  to  make  some  of  them  quit  quietly,  whilst  the  vessel  lay  off 
the  fort,  I  harangued  them  before  their  captain.  I  first  d  d  them  heartily  as  rognes 
and  rascals.  1  told  them,  that  as  soon  as  we  got  to  sea,  if  they  interfered  in  the 
slightest  d^ee  with  my  people,  or  committed  any  act  of  mutiny  or  disobedience,  or 
varied  the  co'irse  of  the  schooner  one  league  out  of  the  way  (which  information  1 
sliould  learn  from  one  of  my  oam  officers  who  would  take  daily  observations,)  I  would 
tie  Captain  Tatem  to  his  mast,  and  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  the  admiral  or  goven- 
ment  at  Augustun ;  and  if  the  black  pilot  on  board  did  not  take  the  vessel  when  oi> 
dered  to  the  Orinoco,  I  would  hang  1^  to  the  yard-arm.  That  1  was  aware  that 
they  all  intended  going  on  a  piratical  cruise,  and  to  make  the  hussars  their  aecesssiics, 
by  an  attempt  at  compulsion,  in  whkli  case  I  wotdd  turn  the  muzzle  of  the  bnw 
three  pounder  to  the  forecastle,  and  give  them  its  contents.  After  restoring  a  degree 
of  peace,  and  putting  the  whole  of  my  men  on  their  guard,  I  went  on  shore  to  state 
to  an  oflker  of  rank  and  trust  in  the  British  garrison  wlust  I  had  been  obliged  to  ds, 
and  to  prepare  for  putting  to  sea  that  evening.  1  had  not  been  two  hours  on  ihoic, 
when  on  going  down  the  nrain  street,  1  met  Tatem,  the  captain  of  the  schooner,  whs 
informed  me.  that  he  could  not  proceed  to  sea  that  night  On  my  telliisg  him  that 
the  governor  had  issued  las  orders  for  that  purpose,  and  thru  I  was  not  tied  to  ad 
before  sunset  (the  general  regulrUion  of  the  garrison)  as  I  had  got  permission  to  laks 
what  time  might  Im  necessary,  provided  1  caused  a  private  signid,  of  which  I  had  bm 
put  in  possession  by  the  fort  major,  to  be  hmated,  he,  Tatem,  answered  that  he  could  uM 
sail,  for  a  dreumsUnoe  had  occurred  which  he  knew  would  prevent  me,  and  be  vw 
going  to  report  it  to  the  judge  of  the  island.  He  then  informed  me  a  duel  had  jnu 
taken  place  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom  was  killed ;  1  demanded  the  nsmo. 
Mr.  Braybreok,  he  said,  was  killed,  and  1  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and,  villi 
sorrow  unspeakable,  at  learning  the  name  of  the  survivor;  with  astonishmeot,  at 
bearing  that  a  difference  so  handsomely  and  so  satisfactorily  made  up,  three  bouts  ke* 
fore,  should  have  been  renewed  so  fatally  ;  and  with  sorrow,  accompanied  with  a  dt- 
gree  of  horror,  equal,  I  believe,  to  what  the  young  man  felt  who  was  thus  rendeitd 
ao  truly  miserable  and  unfortunate. 

s*  1  could  have  cursed  the  words  as  well  as  the  lips  which  uttered  this  tale  of  woe 
to  all  but  to  himself ;  this  savage  pirate  grinned  whilst  he  related  the  story,  u  if  glid 
that  any  drcumstance  should  occur  to  disappoint  or  prevent  me  from  tailing.  Ht 
had  bea  peremptorily  ordered  to  quit  the  bay  that  evening  i  he  dreaded  being  teat  It 
sea,  because  he  knew  I  should  force  him  to  the  Orinoco,  where  he  had  an  account  w 
settle  for  fraud  and  malpractices,  which  might  cost  him  his  head ;  and  that  my  state- 
ment  alone,  of  his  proper  conduct  on  the  passage,  could  keep  it  uninjured  on  as 
shoulders.  On  the  evening  previous,  he  had  got  himself  arrest^  for  a  false  debt,  to 
prevent  his  going  to  sea ;  but  when  he  found  tlwt  the  vestd  would  probably  go  with¬ 
out  him,  the  same  good  friend  obtained  bis  liberation.  He  was  aware  that  a  coroner's 
inquest  would  now  supersede  the  lau  positive  order  for  leaving  the  island,  and  be 
thought  the  final  detention  of  all  might  follow  ;  yet  im  matter  by  what  means,  to  thst 
his  schooner,  thus  restored  to  himself,  might  again  be  left  to  pursue  the  piratical  vievs 
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of  hiouelf  and  TMcally  crew.  The  oorooer’f  inquest  was  oflidally  onnouaced,  and 
took  place  accordin^j ;  the  resolt  of  which  was  findUtg  of  the  parties  guilty,  who, 
by  leaTiDg  that  part  c£  the  island,  had  eraded  the  imprisoomcnt  which  would  have 
followed;  yet  to  mudi  matter  came  out  on  the  examination  of  rarious  witnesses  on 
that  lamentable  occasion,  in  forour  of  the  surriring  party,  and,  as  the  jury  declared,  so 
much  Ading  and  anxiety  for  an  amicable  adjustment  had  been  erinoed  on  the  part  tit 
the  immediate  aggrcasor,  that  they  regretted  that  the  law  and  their  duty  compelled 
them  to  return  a  rerdict  against  Um.  In  the  midst  of  my  real  grief,  1  received  in> 
fonnation  that  1  might  sail  whenever  1  pleased,  and  that  no  further  search  would  be 
made  for  the  parties  proacribed,”  Pp.  161—165. 

But  some  new  difficulties  occurred  which  determined  our  author 
to  return  to  his  old  vessel,  the  Emerald,  which,  after  being  seiz* 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  by  the  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms,  on  several  pretences,  was  allowed  to  depart.  The  Colonel's  re¬ 
marks  on  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of  those  who  had  withdrawn  frean 
his  command,  are  not  a  little  curious,  and  not  a  little  profane. 

The  collector  had  informed  the  men  that  the  cause  in  whidi  they  had  engaged 
themsdves  was  a  bad  one,  and  that  aU  who  wished  to  leave  it  might  foUow.  Men  to 
whom  I  advanced  various  sums  of  money  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  family  now 
left  me,  and  several  of  them  thus  supported,  bid  me  stop  what  they  owed  me  from  the 
nsaey  each  was  to  receive,  and  went  laughing  over  the  sides  of  the  ship.  Others, 
k  whom  I  had  placed  confidence,  and  imagined  I  could  depend  upon,  lured  by  the 
fsanises  of  place  and  preferment  offered  to  their  view,  left  me  with  apologies  for  with* 
having  themselves,  expressed  their  sorrow  in  leaving  me,  and  hoped  they  should  one 
dsj  cr  another  be  enabled  to  pay  me  what  I  had  advanc^  Others,  who  swore  that 
Boddng  riuMild  make  them  swerve  ftom  die  cause,  and  that  they  woudd  stick  by  me  to 
Ike  la^  borrowed  money  to  go  on  shine  to  buy  some  little  comforts,  but  never  re- 
tamed. 

«  In  this  manner  I  lost  forty  men,  many  of  whom  died  in  then  new  employmenta 
rf  dsrks,  overseers,  bailiffs,  and  bailiA-foUmers.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  aban* 
dmed  on  board  the  ship  turned  methodist  preachers,  and  soon  gathered  congregations 
tf  anncTs  around  them,  and  got  on  welL  Others,  who  could  not  turn  their  heads  or 
kmits  to  prayers,  and  whose  hands  could  rise  no  hi^isr  than  the  lim  soon,  very  soon 
Int  aU  hope  of  earthly  oomfbrts,  and  soon  ceased  to  want  them.”  Pp.  174,  175. 

”  Some  of  the  ofSm  expressed  their  ftarsof  going  fiisther,  until  some  real  infor* 
satioo  was  obtained ;  I  had  come  out  with  a  determinatfon  to  give  my  engagements  fiur 
trial ;  to  see,  at  least,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Venezuda,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Cinaoeas ;  1  am  sorry,  therefore,  to  record  the  resignatioo  of  three  officers  flying  from 
Ike  voluntary  engagements  they  had  entered  into,  and  withdrawing  themselves  from 
Ike  drip,  of  two  ^  whom  I  more  than  regretted  the  loss  as  companions  and  friends. 
Oas  of  those  seceders,  for  there  were  four  in  all,  did,  like  the  inunortal  Bunyan  in  his 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  sit  himself  down  to  dream ;  so,  like  him,  he  has  dreamt,  and  pub- 
kdik  too,  a  Uhap^y,  not  of  heavenly  hopes,  ideas,  and  assured  prospects  iif  eventual 
ksppincss,  but  of  the  basest  fabrications,  the  most  barefoced  falsehoods,  and  the  most 
riflanous  acts  of  infamy  and  deception  t  his  progrtu,  therefore,  must  lead  him  to  risk 
at  least  the  detestation  of  mankind,  and  in  die  end,  (if  he  seeks  not  the  **  valley  of  ro- 
Hatanee,”)  to  the  gates  and  inner  apartments  of  hell.  But  what  of  that  ?  you  and  I 
■SVC  ike  souls ;  it  touches  us  not— “  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withm  are  im- 
•mng.”  Pp  177,  178. 

An  opportunity  afterwards  presented  by  which  the  Colonel  misht 
have  recruited  his  corps,  viz.  an  ofTer  ftom  several  men  of  the  20  ot 
Queen’s  regiment,  to  desert  from  his  Majesty’s  service  and  join  him. 
But  this  he'  very  properly  refused.  I'he  island  of  Cariacou  was 
readied  on  the  4th  day  after  leaving  Grenada.  Here  our  author  and 
bis  companions  were  most  kindly  entertained  by  *'  the  worthy  and 
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liberal-he*Tted  North  Britons  who  inhabit  its  soil and  here  he  had 
access  to  witness  the  order,  regularity,  occupation,  and  treatment  of 
the  slaves  ;  of  all  which  he  speaks  in  favourable  terms.  Alter  about 
a  fortnight’s  stay,  the  Emerald  again  set  sail,  and  having  made  thd 
bay  of  St.  George’s,  Grenada,  suwd  off  and  on  till  the  Dowsun, 
which  had  returned  the  private  signal,  got  under  weigh  and  canw 
out.  A  meeting  now  took  place  between  our  author  and  Colond 
Campbell  and  Major  Graham  of  the  red  hussars ;  and  a  consultation 
was  entered  into  as  to  their  future  course.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  projects  of  Hudson,  alluded  to  in  our  not'ce  of  Mr.  Hackett’s  nar¬ 
rative  were  suggested  to  our  author,  who  at  first  rather  gave  way  to 
the  mysterious  suggestions  of  that  individual,  as  conveyed  through 
Colonel  Campbell.  On  mature  consideration,  however,  and  in  con. 
quence  of  certain  suspicions  to  his  disadvantage.  Colonel  Hippesley 
“  consigned  Hudson  and  his  schemes  to  their  fate.”  It  was  now  ge. 
nerally  known  that  the  Indian  had  petisbed,  as  we  formerly  men- 
tioned,  and  that  a  dissension  of  a  ruinous  nature  had  arisen  in  the 
artillery  corps,  which  had  been  destined  for  the  service  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  These  events  necessarily  occasioned  uneasiness  to  our  author; 
who  appears  all  along,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  have  been  zealously 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  I  ndependents.  After  some  hesitation,  aira 
a  few  accidents  of  minor  importance,  he  now  proceeded  towards  St 
Lucia ;  off  which  he  fell  in  with  the  Venezuelian  schooner  of  war,  the 
Tiger,  in  which  he  embarked  for  the  Orinoco.  - 

Of  the  incidents  during  the  run  to  that  river,  and  the  observations 
during  the  entrance  of  it,  which  are  certainly  not  void  of  interest,  we 
have  not  room  to  speak.  After  passing  Santa  Pans,  not  far  from 
which  is  one  of  the  Spanish  misisions,  and  getting  past  several  of  the 
narrow  rapids,  which  are  found  in  this  river,  a  process  in  which  if 
is  necessary  to  be  assisted  by  a  stiff  breeze,  Ae  Tiger,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  its  passage  up  the  Orinoco,  came  to  Old  Guyana,  a  snial} 
town,  which  ha.'  a  fortress  and  citadel,  and  is  considered  the  key  to 
the  farther  entrance.  Here  was  discovered  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Brion,  who  speedily  sent  word  to  our  Colonel  of  his  in¬ 
tending  to  come  on  board  the  Tiger  to  see  the  troops ;  which  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  did  about  an  hour  after  his  message  had  been  received. 
We  are.  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  introduces  os 
to  some  of  the  chief  performers  in  the  drama.  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  concerning  the  parts  in  which  they  appear,  we  are  as¬ 
suredly  indebted  to  the  .'olonel  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  furnish 
us  with  their  portraits  Our  extracts  will  testify  the  interest  we  have 
experienced  in  them.  W’e  begin  with  the  Admiral  and  his  comp*- 
nion: 

AU  the  vessels  of  the  squmdrou  had  hoisted  their  colours :  a  flechera,  with  a  small 
gun  in  her  bow,  and  rowed  witJi  fifty  paddles,  came  towards  the  Tiger,  and  in  a  few 
aecoitds  was  alongside  Captain  Hill  and  hi-  officers  were  at  the  gang  way  to  rtesire 
Brion ;  myself,  officers,  and  men,  being  pn'jiared  for  tlie  .^mc  purpose,  on  the  dedt, 
with  standards  displayed,  to  welcome  him  as  a  commander  in  rhief  and  ciptaiu-gene, 
nl.  After  taking  the  saltite,  he  advaix  ed  towards  me,  and  with  expressioDs  fi  tbs 
most  flattering  nature,  complimented  me  on  my  safe  arrival,  and  the  appearance  of  iht 
ranfoMcment.  He  rcgKtt^  the  delays  we  had  encounter^,  and  informed  me  M 
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he  WM  dien  going  to  wm ;  that  Colond  Wilson,  with  •  few  oflicen  and  men,  had 
pMsed  up  two  day*  before  t  that  he  should  not  detain  the  Tiger  longer  thin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  and  that  the  should  convey  us  all  up  to  the  dty  and  port  of  Angus* 
tura.  Having  invited  me  to  breakfiut  on  boaid  his  yacht  the  next  morning,  and  ^v- 
iig  been  introduced  to  the  officers  individually,  hi*  excellency  returned  to  £e  flechera, 
and  pulled  toward*  shore.  The  admiral  mi^t  more  readily  have  been  taken  for  an 
officer  of  the  light  dragoons  than  for  the  naval  commander  of  the  Venezuelian  fleet  ; 
he  wore  a  d.wk  blue  jacket,  red  cuffs  and  cdlar,  yellow  plain  ball  buttons,  and  ribbed 
with  gold  lace,  (the  exact  light  dragoon  jacket  as  lately  worn  by  the  British  dragoon* 
in  m^e  and  shape,)  white  trowsers,  and  shoes,  and  a  plain  round  hat,  oramented  with 
only  the  tri-oolo«ircd  cockade.  Attached  to  one  of  the  button-holes  of  his  jacket  was  a 
ribband,  denominative  of  the  **  Order  of  Liberators,"  which  is  conferred  on  those  offi- 
ens  who  have  been  distinguished  in  action  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic. 

His  excellency,  Louis  Brion,  admiral  of  the  Venezuelian  navy,  and  of  the  coast 
between  the  river  Amazon  and  the  (lulf  of  Florida,  captain-genend  and  commander- 
m-chiaf  of  the  naval  republic,  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Curasao  ;  in  stature  about 
five  feet  five  inches:  thin  make;  hi*  limbs  firm,  and  well  put  together:  rather  a 
Toond  face,  much  sun-burnt,  and  pitted  with  a  few  marks  of  small-pox ;  short  black 
hsir,  dark  penetrating  eyes,  and  good  teeth  :  a  jewish  cast  of  countenance,  which, 
however,  is  rendered  more  expressive  of  his  real  situation  by  the  full  mustachio  which 
he  wears  on  hi*  upper  lip.  In  person  and  manner  he  displays  a  good  deal  of  ease, 
sod  on  a  first  appearance  he  is  even  rather  prepossessing ;  he  speaks  English,  and  un¬ 
derstands  it  well ;  he  is  as  good  a  Frenchman  as  he  is  a  Spani^,  and  speaks  the  latter 
tongue  with  true  Castilian  pronunciation. 

A  personage  had  accompanied  the  admiral  on  board  at  our  first  interview,  whose 
appearance  would  have  attracted  notice  any  where.  He  again  came  alongside  the 
Tiger,  to  issue  some  orders,  in  his  flechera,  which  was  inde^  the  one  in  which  the 
admiral  had  recently  paid  his  visit.  This  was  the  commandant*  of  the  port  of  Old 
Guyana ;  the  naval  store-keeper  and  head  of  all  that  appertained  to  thpM  concerns  ; 
the  great  Rosalia ;  a  man  of  about  40  years  of  age,  whose  stature  was  commanding, 
whose  smile  was  all  that  was  gentle  and  friendly:  one,  whom  I.avater  would  have 
aid,  bore  evident  marks  of  honesty,  kindness,  feeling,  and  a  benevolent  heart  strongly 
hnpressed  on  his  physiognomy.  His  countenance  was  truly  English ;  so  was  also  his 
Bie,  for  he  was  at  least  five  feet  ten  high,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  stone  weighc" 

83t— 234. 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  Admiral,  with  whom  he  expresses  him- 
wlf  as  having  been  much  pleased,  our  author,  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  proceeded  up  the  Orinoco,  and  soon  came  to  an  anchor  oppo¬ 
site  the  city  of  Angustura.  Here  he  met  with  several  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  from  whom  he  learned  the  melancholy  death  of  Colonel 
M'Donald,  a  different  version  of  which  we  gave  in  our  number  for 
September,  when  noticing  an  anonymous  narrative  of  the  voyage  to 
the  Spanish  Main  in  the  “  Two  Friends."  All  that  we  shall  say  now, 
in  addition  to  it,  respecting  that  unfortunate  individual,  is,  that  our 
author,  so  far  from  concurring  with  his  traducer,  speaks  favourably 
and  affectionately  of  him.  An  invitation  to  Colonel  Hippesley  to 
dine  with  (»enerm  Bermudez,  who  happened  to  beat  Angustura,  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  bringing  that  officer  and  Montillq,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  place,  before  us. 

•*  1  found  the  dinner  had  bren  served  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  and  that  the 
|<Mral  only  -taid  for  my  coming.  I  was  accordingly  attended  by  Lieutenant  Pritt 
M  the  orderly  officer,  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  and  being  met  half  way  by  the 
general,  he  presented  me  with  hU  hand,  and  placed  me  on  his  right  at  the  h^  of  the 
table:  Colonel  Wilson  on  his  left,  next  to  whom  the  gen.  ral  arid  governor  MontiOo 
^setteil  himself.  The  guests  consisted  of  the  intendant  general  of  the  province,  the 
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fnimutl  of  aitilleiy,  the  commodore  of  Ae  flecheras  or  gun-boat*,  several  other  oS. 
cert  of  rank,  aid-de-camp,  &c.  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  ourselves  included. 

The  dinner  was  given  as  a  farewell  feast  by  General  Bermudez  to  the  heads  of 
departments,  previous  to  his  leaving  Angukura  on  the  succeeding  day,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  before  Cumana.  The  general  was  very  attentive  to  all, 
and  ^ipeared  particularly  so  both  to  myself  and  to  Cokmel  Wilson,  who  volunteered 
to  translate  the  toasts  that  were  given  during  the  repast,  as  well  as  several  paru  of  the 
conversation  addressed  to  me,  anid  my  answers.  The  general  drank  **  The  King  of 
Great  Britain,”  and  other  toasts  expressive  of  thanks  for  the  part  our  countrymen 
seemed  inclined  to  take  in  their  exertions  for  independence  and  fr^om ;  and  requested 
some  toast  or  sentiment  from  me.  I  had  given,  when  applied  to  before,  **  Success  to 
the  Independent  Patriots  of  South  America I  then  gave,  Love,  friendship,  and 
perfect  unanimity  with  OUT  brave  brethren  in  arms,  and  comjdete  success  to  our  joint 
undertakings,”  with  three  times  three. 

**  The  whole  table  felt  pleased  as  soon  as  the  translation  of  the  sentiment  was  made 
known,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which  all  stood  up,  and  joined  me  in 
the  cheers. 

**  A  bottle  of  li^t  claret  per  man  was  the  utmost  of  the  quantity  drank  during  the 
whole  sitting ;  when  the  general  arose  from  the  table  apparently  in  the  liighest  good 
humour.  Bermudez  is  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  best  generals  the  patriot  army 
possess.  He  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  nearly  six  feet  high,  rather  thin,  but  strong 
and  muscular  in  bis  limbs.  He  is  stat^  to  have  been  bom  in  the  district  of  Barce¬ 
lona,  of  a  brown  complexion,  round  face,  dark  eyes,  and  hair  so  dark  as  to  be  almost 
black ;  at  certain  times  a  degree  of  ferocity  is  visible  in  his  looks,  which  is  augmented 
by  his  very  long  and  dark  mustachios,  wluch  remind  the  observer  that  he  can  act  u 
well  as  look  savagely,  especially  wl>en  his  mode  of  retaliation  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona, 
and  at  Old  Guyana,  is  remembered. 

General  Bermudez  can  also  assume  the  appearance  of  humanity,  kindness,  and 
politeness;  and  I  was  pleased  with  him  when  he  got  up  from  table,  which  I 
understood  he  did  so  early,  to  give  time  for  the  large  hall  in  which  we  had  dined  to 
be  prepared  for  a  balL  The  governor  of  Angustura  (general  of  brigade  Alontillo) 
has  one  at  the  most  prepossessing  countenances  ever  seen.  In  stature  be  is  about  five 
feet  seven  inches,  stout  and  well  made,  clear  brown  complexion,  and  dark  hair ;  hi* 
eyes,  although  rather  small,  are  black,  and  the  most  brilliant,  and  perhaps  the  most 
8^  and  playful  that  ever  was  seen  in  the  head  of  man.  Montillo  is  brave  to  a  fault ; 
by  birth  he  is  a  Caracarian  ;  he  possesses  humanity,  and  harbours  not  the  smallest 
tincture  of  jealousy  or  resentment.  He  is  a  great  fevourite  with  the  general  in 
chief,  Bolivar,  and  is  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  excessively  neat  in  his  person 
and  appearance ;  but,  unfortunately,  so  a^cted  to  drinking,  that  he  is  scarcely  known 
to  go  to  his  hammock  sober  at  night,  and  he  too  frequently  commences  his  j^atiou 
soon  after  mid  day.  When  he  appeared  at  General  Bermudez's,  although  I  had  only 
seen  him  for  a  few  minutes  previously  in  the  street,  yet  he  struck  me  as  being  drunk 
when  he  came  to  the  table.”  Pp.  247—250. 

One  consequence  of  the  governor’s  intemperance,  in  which  our  au> 
thor  was  deeply  concerned,  is  now  related  at  len^.  The  Colonel 
had  inadvertenUy  turned  his  back  on  him  whilst  he  was  speaking ; 
and  this  offence  was  so  seriously  resented  for  a  time,  that  the  poor 
Colonel  seems  to  have  imagined  all  his  hopes  of  participating  in  the 
glorious  contest  which  he  had  so  long  contemplated  at  a  distance,  were 
likely  to  be  frustrated  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  as  he 
was  absolutely  put  under  arrest,  and  kept  a  prisoner.  The  mode  in 
which  the  dispute  terminated  strongly  exemplifies  the  frankness  of 
heart  which  our  author  himself  admits  to  characterize  the  infatuated 
Montillo.  Soon  after  the  amicable  adjustment  of  their  quarrel,  dis¬ 
patches  arrived  from  General  Bolivar,  acknowledging  Colonel  Hippis- 
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ley’s  rank  in  the  army  of  Venezuela,  who  accordingly  appeared  in  the 
general  orders  of  the  day  as  colonel-commandant.  A  letter  accmn- 
pan]ring  the  notification,  received  from  Colonel  English,  who  had 
previously  gone  up  to  head-quarters,  gave  our  author  the  right  in  the 
garrison,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor.  This  elevation  was  gratify- 
mg,  no  doubt,  to  his  vanity,  but  by  no  means  supplied  the  grievous 
deficiencies  under  which  he  and  his  companions  laboured  at  this  time. 

It  is  right  to  give  an  idea  of  these,  in  order  to  shew  the  wretched 
state  of  the  republic’s  funds,  and  the  gross  disregard  of  our  country¬ 
men’s  claims  and  comforts. 

The  paroles  and  counterngns  were  daily  sent  me  by  the  Deputy  Adjotant-gene* 
lal  Montebrune,  and  I  was  received  with  all  the  honours  of  my  rank ;  I  was  even 
saluted  with  the  high  sounding  titles  of  your  excellency  and  your  lordship  in  die  vari¬ 
ous  letters  I  receiv^  But  widi  all  these  observances,  my  excellency  and  my  lordship, 
and  my  oolonel-commandantship,  would  willingly  have  bartered  a  part  of  them  to  have 
procur^  a  few  dollars  for  the  little  extra  comforts  which  were  wanting  in  the  station. 

A  few  botdes  of  claret,  a  litde  porter,  a  fowl,  a  turkey,  eggs,  ham,  cheese,  might  all 
have  been  sported  on  my  table,  could  I  have  procured  a  dollar ;  but  the  beef  1  could 
not  eat,  and  I  possessed  not  the  means  of  purchasing  the  other  articles.  The  rum  1 
could  not  drink,  that  is,  .the  ration  rum ;  and  I  wo^d  willingly  have  debarred  my 
companions  from  the  use  (tf  it,  as  it  was  killing  them  alL  'fhe  cheers  and  men,  par- 
ticubuly  the  latter,  were  grumbling  for  their  pay,  or  a  part  of  the  eighty  doDars  which 
they  expected  to  be  allowed  on  arriving  at  Angustura.  The  officers  too  hoped  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  part  of  the  two  hundred  dollars  promised  to  them  individually  on  reaching  that 
desdnadon.  I  used  my  endeavours ;  1  remonstrated,  I  memorialized  the  council  ; 
but  not  a  dollar  could  I  obt^  on  account.  The  men  ceased  to  grumble,  because 
they  saw  me  and  the  officers  in  a  similar  condition ;  and  our  condition  needs  no  fur¬ 
ther  elucidation  than  my  stating,  that  I  could  not  even  get  the  money'  for  the  bugles 
I  had  left  with  General  Bermudez  on  his  order  for  payment."  Fp.  276,  277. 

**  1  again  made  application  for  money,  and  urged  it  with  every  possible  exertion, 
particularly  when  1  found  that  the  offiem  were  selling  even  their  dothing  to  obtain  it 
hr  absolutely  necessary  expenses.  1  was  assured  by  the  intendant-gene^  that  every 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  supply  shorild  be  made,  and  he  undertook  to  promise  that  some 
pay  should  be  forthcoming  before  we  left  Angustura.  I  had  been  obliged  to  part  with 
many  of  my  own  artkles,  some  of  which  were  indeed  superfluous,  in  order  to  meet  my 
immediate  wants.  All  my  blankets,  save  one,  my  cot,  cabin-lamps,  some  plain 
clothing,  and  other  artides,  my  master  tailor’s  wife  disposed  of  for  me  ;  and  I  obtained 
b  cash  about  one  hundred  dollars.  I  was  now  able  to  procure  some  provisions  more 
Butridous  and  coirgenial  to  my  taste ;  for  although  I  was  itot  so  ill  as  to  prevent  me 
from  riding  and  going  my  daily  rounds,  yet  I  was  feeble  and  debilitated  from  the  ab¬ 
solute  want  of  proper  food  ;  nor  could  I  ever  establish  a  regubr  and  general  mess  for 
the  officers,  with  every  exertion  for  that  purpose.  Beef-soup  and  stewed  beef,  without 
vegetables,  rice,  pej^r,  and  salt,  were  in  reality  so  bad  and  tmwholesome  for  contl. 

diet,  that  Ix^  officers  and  men  felt  the  ill  effects ;  and  as  the  allowance  of  rum, 
had  and  pernicious  as  it  evidently  was,  was  indi^rensable  to  mix  with  the  water  of  the 
Orinoco  to  soften  its  quality,  kill  the  animalculae,  rurd  take  off  the  effects  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  poison  with  which  it  was  impregnated,  we  suffered  much  from  our  beverage  as  well 
as  from  our  meat."  Pp.  295,  296. 

No  wonder  that  the  men  became  refractory,  and  at  the  same  time 
declined  in  health  and  spirits.  Various  promises  were  given  them  by 
the  governor  and  council,  and  some  exertions,  not  all  very  legal,  it 
must  be  confessed,  made  in  their  behalf.  Country  quarters  were  at 
last  appointed  for  the  sick,  who  soon  recovered,  and  were  again  de- 
dared  fit  for  service.  An  order  for  payment  of  their  just  demands, 
issued  previous  to  their  reimbarking,  with  the  view  of  going  higher 
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up  the  river,  revived  the  alacrity  and  hopes  of  the  troops'.  'But  see 
how  it  was  fulfilled. 

**  The  period  of  payment  arrived  ;  the  officers  thought  of  lajring  in  a  store  of  necet* 
aartes  for  the  paerage  up  the  river,  and  for  future  comfiirts  on  arriving  at  San  Fernan¬ 
da  llie  non-commissioned  officers  looked  all  life,  pleasure,  and  expectatioa  la 
idea,  the  officers  had  each  cspendcd  one  hundred  doUaxs  of  their  allowance.  The  men 
(espedally  those  who  were  married)  had  laid  out  at  least  fifty  of  the  eighty  they  were 
to  have  received  on  landing.  All,  all  were  happy,  and  resigned  to  whatever  fate  might 
resolve  upon.  The  paymaster  at  lengdi  appear^  in  view  t  the  money  was  known  to 
be  in  the  bags,  which  the  serjeants  who  attended  him  were  conveying  to  his  office ; 
and,  when  Captain  Denis  proclaimed  to  me  the  specific  sum  each  officer  and  non-oonv. 
misirioned  officer  was  to  receive,  with  the  governor’s  intimation  that  it  was  the  most 
that  could  at  that  time  be  collected.  I  issued  the  necessary  brigade  order  on  die  occa. 
aion.  Ten  dollars  was  the  sum  eacli  officer  was  to  receive,  fmm  the  oolonel  command¬ 
ant  to  the  junior  comet  and  second  assistant-surgeon  ;  three  dollars  per  man  to  the  non. 
commissioned  officers,  trumpeters,  and  farriers  !  1  cannot  express  the  miserable  dis¬ 

appointment  of  the  exfiectants,  or  the  curses  they  bestowed  on  the  illiberal,  and,  I 
might  have  added,  ungenerous  and  dishonest  conduct  of  the  council  towards  us !  I, 
however,  produced  my  claim  upon  their  treasury  ;  it  was  an  order  from  General  Ber¬ 
mudez  for  the  payment  of  seventy- five  dollars,  on  account  of  the  trumpets  and  buglet 
he  had  forcibly  detained  from  me.  A  consultation  uiok  place  on  tendering  this  de- 
moTid ;  a  demur  ensued ;  but  on  my  going  to  the  admiral’s  secretary,  and  declaring 
that  I  could  nor  would  not  tuffer  such  an  imposition,  a  check  wot  given  me  on  a  FrenA 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Angustura.  payment  of  which  the  paymaster  of  the  first  Va 
nezuelian  hussars,  afler  much  difficulty,  obtained. 

**  This  sum  was  an  indispensable  reinforcement  to  my  finances,  to  aid  me  in  ths 
means  of  laying  in  such  articles  for  ray  passage  up  the  river  as  were  absolutely  want¬ 
ing  for  common  necessaries,  independent  of  tlie  rations  of  dried  beef  (tasso),  new  rum, 
and  cassava,  a  kind  of  iwke,  (similar  to  the  Scotch  oat-cake,  only  composed  of  the  root 
of  the  cassava-tree  dried  and  pounded,  and  mixed  with  a  snudl  portion  of  flour.)  u  a 
substitute  for  bread,  which  was  laid  in  by  the  republic  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

“  The  officers  found  that  ten  dollars  would  go  but  a  little  way  in  procuring  them 
the  comforts  they  required,  and  a  general  discontent  prevailed  We  had  aU,  how¬ 
ever,  embarked  too  far  to  ret  ede,  and  we  determined  to  persevere.  Most  of  them, 
therefore,  in  order  to  procure  the  articles  which  were  now  wanted,  sold  the  uecessaries 
remaining  from  former  sacrifices,  to  procure  extra  food.  Except  for  those  on  the  sick- 
list,  the  tations  had  been  materially  curtailed  ;  nun,  bread,  and  even  salt,  being  at  last 
omitted  in  the  daily  distributions.  At  length  the  day  arrived  for  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops,  and  the  proper  orders  were  issued.”  Pp.  324 — 327, 

Before  leaving  Angustura  with  the  Colonel,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  two  more  of  his  portraits,  taken  while  he  remained  there,  viz. 
of  Dias,  commodore  of  the  gun-boats,  and  Paddillio,  commodbfe  of 
the  armed  flecheras. 

**  The  former  is  a  little  sturdy  fellow,  about  five  feet  five.inches  in  height,  strong 
built  and  fleshy,  ^’hen  drunk  he  has  the  appearance  of  good  humour,  and  if  not 
diqdeased  can  be  vulgarly  talkative,  rude,  and  assuming :  if  ruffled,  he  immediately 
displays  what  by  nature  he  is, — a  blood-thirsty  inhuman  savage,  who  could  with  plea¬ 
sure  eat  the  being  whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  hatred  or  revenge.  He  boasts  of  the  num¬ 
ber  he  has  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  and  relates,  without  horror,  that  be  has  fed  on 
humati  flesh.  He  has  shewn  a  dqnve  of  ferocious  courage  and  professional  abilities, 
which  have  been  peculiarly  scrvii-eable  to  the  independent  cause  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion.  I  was  tarice  in  company  with  him,  and  the  second  time  placed  my  pistol  in 
my  bosom,  to  protect  mjrself  from  any  brutal  attack  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
oosmnit ;  and  1  acknowledge  tiiat  1  fdt  happy  when  I  found  myself  freed  from  bis 
society,  uoz  did  1  evei  again  seek  it,  or  by  accident  fall  into  his  company  a  third 
thna 
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•*  CammodoTe  Paddillio  would,  if  be  wore  •  shade  over  hit  eye,  be  a  more  agree* 
able  looking  roan  ;  having  race  ved  a  cut  doarn  hit  cheek,  extending  to  hit  eja  on  tho 
right  tide,  which  teems  at  if  starting  from  itt  socket,  and  gives  to  hit  countenance  a 
h«rrid  and  terrilic  appearance ;  yet  be  it  fond  of  dress,  and  cleanly  in  kit  habits.  There 
it  alto  a  great  deal  (rf  ge  'crosity  and  sociable  conduct  in  this  mao ;  audhe  it  as  firm  a 
friend  as  he  is  an  implacable  enemy.  He  never  forgives  an  injury  i  but  he  hat  ho* 
nour  and  courage  sufficient  to  meet  hit  adversary  on  a  fair  and  o^uji  footing ;  and  al¬ 
though  mueh  Used  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  murder,  and  r^y  to  perform  such 
tasks  too  when  ordered  by  his  superior,  yet  there  is  no  instance  on  record  where  he  has 
wfiered  the  victim  to  lie  tortured,  or  butchered  with  any  additic.nal  inhumanity.  Not 
to  bit  brother  commodore,  who  enjoys  the  tight  of  the  victim  of  his  cruelty  or  revenge 
dying  by  ilfches.  The  two  commodores  are.  however,  twom  foes  to  each  other. 
Whilst  on  actual  duty,  they  meet  and  will  act  in  concert ;  but  should  they  cross  each 
other  off  duty,  Faddillio  has  vowed  that  one  of  them  shall  tlic  before  they  teparatCy 
in  retaliation  for  a  blow  formerly  given  him  by  Dias  ”  Pp.  349—344. 

Hitherto  we  have  scarcely  noticed  the  Colonel’s  descriptions  of  na¬ 
tural  scenery,  which  really  impart  peculiar  value  to  his  work.  The 
chapter  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  viz.  the  lith,  abounds  in  them; 
and  as  that  part  of  the  voyage  to  which  it  relates  afforded  ample  scope 
for  his  graphic  powers,  it  would  be  injustice  to  him  not  to  exhibit  • 
specimen.  We  select,  therefore,  his  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
n>ca  Infcma,  which  is  highly  picturesque.  This  occurred  about  ten 
days  after  leaving  .\ngustura. 

I’he  Orinoco  was  rising  frut,  the  current  downward  became  more  rapid,  and  tho 
kige  trees,  branches,  and  wrack,  which  the  stream  was  forcing  down,  sometimes  impeded 
ear  pas  age.  'I'his  afterrioon,  however,  we  had  avoided  them  with  less  difficulty,  having 
a  fine  ste^y  breeze  right  afr.  On  arriving  at,  and  getting  fairly  into  the  great  basin« 
which  the  hand  of  nature  has  here  moet  beautifully  formed,  in  narrowing  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  by  a  gradual  inclination  of  the  lands  on  either  side,  where  the 
bluff  heads  are  planted  like  two  immense  abutments  of  rock,  assuming  similar  shapes  t 
frm  thence,  on  either  side,  the  Orinoco  forms  the  larger  segment,  or  I  might  say  the 
lair  of  a  circle.  As  the  boat  enters  into  this  hasin,  the  indraught,  or  eddy  stream, 
draws  her  rapidly  in,  until  arriving  at  a  certain  part,  the  water  becomes  nearly  quiea- 
Mot.  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the 
nblimity  of  the  rocks,  hills,  and  mountains  around,  the  romantie  beauties  and  pic¬ 
turesque  views  which  present  themselves  on  every  side,  ’rhere  is  a  grand  and  awful 
sppeamce  of  the  large  body  of  water,  which  comes  rushing  down  between  two  im¬ 
mense  pilla'  S  of  rock,  erectwl  by  nature  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  through  which 
SK  perceived  trees  of  immense  size  precipitated  by  the  current  above,  which  having 
approached  the  centre  of  the  basin,  meets  the  indraught,  by  which  it  is  forced  back 
into  in  eddy  of  the  stream,  and  then  drawn  again  into  a  vortex  or  whirlpool,  power- 
fbllv  realizing  the  idea  of  die  ancient  Charybdls  Even  the  largest  trees  were  suck¬ 
ed  under  water  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  whirling  gulf ;  and  when  the  eye  met  them 
again,  they  were  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  outlet  stream,  passing  rapidly  down  with  the 
current.  Do  boats  come  dusm  the  same  channel  ?  I  eagerly  inquir^  and  was  an- 
iwered  in  the  affirmative,  except  when  the  fulness  of  the  Orinoco  permits  them  to  take 
another  rapid  to  the  left,  between  rocks  in  a  range  from  an  island  in  front,  to  the  main 
land.  Those  rocks,  the  captain  said,  would  in  a  few  days  more  be  nearly  if  not  en* 
tirdy  covered  with  water.  They  broke  the  force  of  the  stream  coming  down,  and  it 
was  then  safer  for  the  craft  to  descend. 

**  1  could  not  avoid  asking  if  our  boat  was  to  attempt  going  up  the  rapid  before  us  ? 
the  answer  was,  “  Yes,  immediately,  as  the  breeze  is  coming  on.”  VVe  arere  all  alivei 
to  the  scene,  and  our  flechera  was  nearing  the  land,  which  I  now  perceived  to  be  two 
islanils  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  separated  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  rapids,  aa4 
not  more  than  a  gun  shot  distance  from  side  to  side.  'Fbe  two  pillars  of  stone  wutk 
fixed  nearly  mid -way,  and  at  equal  distance  from  the  land,  and  threatened  destrae- 
ina  to  evety  thing  which  totiched  them  on  its  dssceat.  When  the  eye  wm  will> 
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ing  to  leave  the  centemplsdon  of  such  majestic  scenery,  it  had  only  to  tom  to  the  wa> 
ters  of  the  basin  in  which  our  bark  was  floating.  There  were  spotting  all  the  demons 
of  the  Orinoco,  as  if  to  give  greater  eclat  to  the  scene  below  HellVgates.  A  fancy 
mi^t  have  cnwsed  the  imagination,  that  these  monsters  of  the  deep  were  scnne  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  assuming  the  shape  of  the  cetaceous  animals  of  this  river,  or  of  its  more 
wily  inhabitant,  the  cayman  or  alligator ;  and,  being  gifted  with  divination,  had  fore¬ 
seen  that  we  should  all  be  lost  in  attempting  the  pass^  of  the  Boca  Infcma,  and  in 
that  event  faU  a  certain  prey  to  them ;  for  every  species  had  met  at  thu  moment  there, 
to  perform  thdr  ganibolL  Alligators,  and  the  more  immense  size,  worthy  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  crocodile,  were  seen  in  every  direction.  The  porpoise  in  shoals  cS  hundreds, 
tumbling  about  in  contorsive  dalliance ;  the  manaties  of  mudi  larger  size  seeming  to 
join  in  the  sportive  dance.  The  chiquire,  w  water-hog,  was  also  there  in  shoals ;  while 
fish  of  every  kind  approached  our  bmt,  many  of  which  were  caught  with  hook  and  line, 
and  many  speared  by  the  Indian  boatmen. 

**  To  render  the  scene  complete,  one  of  the  largest  water-serpents  1  ever  had  seen 
swam  past  us,  attended  by  five  others  of  considerably  less  dimentions.  They  did  not 
appear  desirous  of  entering  the  greater  circle  of  the  basin,  but  turned  off  to  the  nearest 
of  the  two  islands,  and  1  presume  got  safe  on  shore.  Having  got  the  wind,  and  hmst- 
ed  our  large  mainsail  to  catch  every  blast,  the  flechera’s  head  was  turned  to  the  rapid, 
and  we  g^ually  stemmed  the  current,  keeping  the  island  on  our  left  nearly  close 
aboard.  When  a  little  more  than  abreast  of  those  immense  pillars,  the  squall  of 
arind  died  away,  and  the  boat  wsis  yielding  to  the  stream,  when  one  of  the  hussars 
suddenly  threw  ashore  the  grapnel,  which  having  caught  strong  hold,  the  barge  was 
brought  alongside,  and  made  fast  for  the  night.  A  moment  more  would  have  brought  ' 
her  head  to  the  stream,  and  she  must  have  descended  the  rapid.  We  should  then  hare 
folt  the  sensation  of  passing  between  the  pillars  of  the  Boca,  have  been  twbtcd  and  twirled 
in  the  wfairpool,  ai>d  plac^  again  in  the  spot,  or  near  it,  where  we  had  been  floating 
three  hours  before.  Being  however  safe  nuwred,  the  kettles,  &c.  were  carried  on  shore, 
fires  were  lighted,  hammo^  slung,  and  we  prepared  for  supper  and  repose.  The  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  water,  as  it  tumbled  down  the  rapid,  and  the  imisc  of  the  bats  which  were  so 
completely  disturbed  by  our  fires  and  smoke,  and  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  which 
surrounded  us,  prevented  that  slumber,  however,  which  many  of  us  tequiied.”— 
Fp.  356— 360. 

At  the  mission  of  Cuicara,  which  the  Colonel  reached  on  the  third 
day  after  this  passage,  he  received  very  unfavourable  intelligence 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Independents.  This  caused  him  to  hesU 
tate  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  aavancing ;  but  as  he  had  been  direct¬ 
ed  to  proceed  to  San  Fernando,  and  had  got  no  counter-orders,  he 
resolved  on  going  up  the  Apur6— concluding,  that,  if  the  reports 
which  he  had  heard  were  true,  he  should  meet  the  army  in  full  re¬ 
treat,  in  which  case  he  could  easily  turn  the  head  of  his  flechera.  The 
A  Apur^,  at  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco,  we  are  told,  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  river  or  armlet,  after  one  has  crossed  an  extensive  lake ;  and 
a  considerable  diversity  of  scenery  is  observable,  both  on  its  banks 
and  in  its  waters.  It  was  necessary,  in  ascending  it,  to  keep  a  good 
look-out  at  night,  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by  the  royalist  troops ; 
and  during  the  day,  a^n,  some  pains  were  required  to  avoid  the 
monstrous  animals  which  infested  it.  The  Colonel  got  up  to  San  Fer¬ 
nando  at  a  critical  time.  Bolivar  had  just  been  defeated,  and  was 
now  pursued  by  the  royalists,  who  were  prevented  from  entering  the 
town  by  the  intervention  of  the  river,  over  which  the  Independent 
TOneral  Sedeno,  after  having  kept  their  advance  from  coming  up  by 
his  outposts,  was  seen  swimming  across  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  in 
order  to  make  his  escape.  This  operation  was  performed,  it  seems, 
in  a  vCTy  bungling  manner;  and  indeed  the  description  of  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  painful. 
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I  perceived  great  numbers  of  horsemen  on  the  other  side,  mixed  confusedly  to> 
gether,  without  any  order  of  formation.  I  also  perceived  a  long  string  of  horses  swim* 
ming  one  after  the  other ;  the  first  two  or  three  leaders  being  towed  after  a  small  ca* 
noe,  whidi  was  paddling  across ;  and  I  likewise  saw  eight  or  ten  of  the  horses  go  down, 
from  fatigue  and  the  strength  of  the  current.  Our  people  (most  of  whom  had  served 
on  the  continent  and  on  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  South  Africa)  laughed  at  the  ig* 
Dorance  displayed  on  this  occasion,  though  we  could  not  help  lamenting  the  fitte  of  the 
animals.  VVe  were  rather  startled  at  seeing  the  numerous  carcases  of  dead  horses  and 
mules  floating  down  the  stream,  intermixed  with  the  bodies  of  men.  Some  were  float* 
ing  past  our  flechera  with  the  head  nearly  severed  from  the  shoulders ;  others  with  a 
la^  gash  across  the  neck,  which  caused  the  head  to  fall  forward,  and  the  shoulders 
were  only  perceptible.  These  were  some  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  whom  the  ge¬ 
neral  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  were  abreast  of  the 
town  of  San  Fernando;  and  having  stepped  ashore,  attended  by  my  aid-de<amp,  &c. 

1  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  general-in-chief.”  Pp.  378,  379. 

The  present  condition  of  his  affairs  did  not  shew  off  this  command¬ 
er  to  advantage.  He  received  our  author,  nevertheless,  with  appa¬ 
rent  cordiality ;  lamented  his  arrival  at  such  a  time ;  entered  at  once 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  defeat  which  he  had  just  experien¬ 
ced  ;  explained  his  own  intention  of  returning  to  Angustura,  in  order 
to  recruit ;  expressed  his  high  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  actions,  some  of  whom  had 
fallen ;  and  desired  the  Colonel  to  prepare  to  descend  the  river  the 
next  ^y. 

**  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  surveying  the  general  whilst  he  was  conversing  with 
Captain  Beiae.  From  what  1  had  heard  of  him,  1  was  led  to  expect  in  appearance 
t  very  different  num  than  I  now  saw  before  me.  General  Bolivar  is  a  mean-looking 
poson,  seemingly  (though  but  thirty-eight)  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  u  about  five 
fat  six  inches  in  bei^t ;  thin,  sallow  complexion,  lengthened  visage,  merited  with 
ncry  symptom  of  anxiety,  care,  and,  1  coi^  almost  add,  despondency.  He  teemed 
•lie  to  have  undergone  g^t  fatigue.  His  dark,  and,  according  to  report,  brilliant 
(Tts,  were  now  dull  and  heavy,  although  I  could  pve  them  credit  for  possessing  more 

and  animation  when  his  frame  was  less  harass^  Black  hair,  loo^y  tied  behind 
with  a  piece  of  ribband,  large  mustachios,  black  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  blue 
gNat-coot,  and  blue  troarsers,  boots  and  spurs,  completed  his  costume.  In  my  eyes 
he  might  have  passed  for  any  thing  but  the  thing  he  really  was.  Across  the  duunber 
vat  luqiended  one  of  the  Sj^ish  hammocks,  on  which  he  occasionally  sat,  lolled,  and 
evsng,  whQst  converting,  and  seldom  remained  in  the  same  posture  for  two  minutes 
together.  AAer  an  interview  of  nearly  an  hour,  I  left  the  apartment,  and  his  excel¬ 
led  did  me  the  honour  of  attending  me  to  hall  door,  and  bidding  me  adieu.” 

389,  381 

”  'fhere  is  nothing  about  him,  or  belonging  to  him,  either  in  manners,  figure,  or 
eonduct,  to  command  attention.  Tlie  authorities  which  first  |daccd  him  at  the  head 
of  the  republic,  and  made  him  **  supreme  director  of  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada,  and  captain-general  of  its  armies,”  also  gave  him  power  to  enforce 
obedience  to  his  maridatcs;  and,  from  the  constant  exercise  of  that  authority,  he  has 
learned  not  oidy  to  order,  but  to  enforce  submission  to  his  will  upon  all  occasions. 
'I'boK  who  planted  him  in  the  situation  he  now  holds  were  by  turns  his  slaves  and  his 
tietims,  even  under  the  mask  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  independence. 

**  smallncM  of  his  stature,  and  Ae  meanness  of  his  figure  and  physiognomy, 
would  rather  create  contempt  than  respect ;  nor  would  he  seem  entitled-  to  command 
obedience  to  his  orders,  if  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  in  sudden  gusts  of  passion  and  mo- 
monts  of  displeasure,  did  not  tell  you,  that  ^'ivar  himsrif  knew  and  felt  that  hecoidd 
not  only  threaten  but  execute  veitgeance.  He  possesses  neither  gratitude,  honour,  li¬ 
berality,  sympathy,  nor  hunranity  ;  yet  he  pretends  that  his  heart  aitd  disposition  are 
(ongeiual  to  all  those  sentiments,  and  constantly  act  in  unison. 
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“  Personal  courage  he  ia  gifted  with,  eren  to  a  fault.  He  hat,  however,  never  yet 
achieved  any  action  worthy  of  renown,  or  equal  to  the  real  intrepidity  with  which  he 
is  endowed;  because  reason,  judgment,  and  even  ncceatary  discretion,  have  been 
wanting. 

He  has  neither  talent  nor  abilities  for  a  general,  and  especially  for  a  commander. 
in-chief.  'I'hc  numerous  mistakes  he  has  made  throughout  the  whole  of  his  cam* 
paigns  for  the  last  eight  years,  have  nearly  desohud  the  provinres  and  a.mihilated 
die  population.  'I'he  repeated  suprises  he  has  experienced  from  the  enemy,  (already 
aeven,)  prove  my  assertion,  and  bear  me  out  in  declaring,  Uiat  any  one  of  them  would 
have  disgraced  a  corporal's  guard. 

“  I'actir,  movements,  and  mancnivre,  are  as  unknown  to  him  as  to  the  lowest  of 
his  troops.  All  idea  of  regularity,  system,  or  the  common  routine  of  an  army,  or 
even  a  regiment,  he  is  totiilly  unacquainted  with,  lirtice  arise  all  die  disasters  he 
meets,  the  defeats  he  suffers,  and  his  constant  obligations  to  retreat  whenever  opposed 
to  the  foe.  The  victory  which  he  gai<  s  to-day,  however  dtaily  purchased,  (of  which 
his  list  of  killed  and  muring,  if  he  calls  for  or  keeps  such  details,  must  evidently  con. 
vince  him,)  is  lost  to-morrow  by  some  failure  or  palpable  neglect  on  his  part  Thus 
it  is  that  Paez  was  heard  to  tell  Polivar,  after  the  action  at  Villa  del  Cura,  that  he 
Would  move  off*  hk  own  troops,  and  act  no  more  with  him  in  command ;  adding,  *  I 
never  lost  a  battle  wherein  1  acted  by  myself,  or  in  a  separate  command ;  and  1  hare 
always  been  defeated  when  acting  in  conceit  with  you,  and  under  your  orders."'— 
Pp.  MS,  463. 

**  BoUvar  would  willingly  ape  the  great  man.  He  aspires  to  be  a  second  Buona* 
parte  in  South  America,  without  possessing  a  single  talent  for  the  duties  of  the  field  or 
die  cabinet  He  would  be  king  of  New  (irenada  and  Venezuela,  without  genius  to 
command,  oonsequetice  to  secure,  or  abilities  to  support  the  elevated  station  to  which 
his  ambition  most  assuredly  aspires.  In  victory,  in  transient  prosperity,  he  is  a  tyrant, 
and  displays  the  feelings  and  'ittleness  of  an  upstart  He  gives  way  to  sudden  gusts 

resentment  and  bemmes,  in  a  moment,  a  mndman  and  (patdon  the  expression)  a 
blackguard  ;  throws  himself  into  his  hammock,  (which  is  constantly  slnng  for  his  use,) 
and  utters  curses  and  imprecations  upon  all  around  him,  of  the  most  dii^usting  and 
diabolical  nature.  In  defeat,  in  danger,  in  retreat  he  is  perplexed,  harassed,  and 
contemptible  even  to  himself— weighed  down  by  disasters,  which  he  has  neither  skill  nor 
strength  of  mind  to  encounter,  to  1  ghten,  or  to  irmove.  In  this  state  he  appeared  to 
me  at  the  retreat  to  and  from  San  Fernando,  when  he  looked  the  image  of  misery  and 
despair. 

**  Bolivar  has  shewn,  in  some  instances,  a  proneness  to  retaliation,  refined  beyond 
every  ^lecies  of  cruelty  attributed  to  the  royalist  chief  Wimess  the  eight  hunched 
men  he  put  to  death  in  the  early  part  of  his  campaigns  at  <  )cumare.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  most  noble  the  governor  of  .Jamaica  is  saici  to  have  oidered  him,  when  he 
touched  there  for  a  short  period  during  his  flight  from  the  Main,  to  quit  that  island,  in 
the  following  words :  *  Tell  that  butcher  of  human  flesh  to  quit  the  island  in  three 
days  from  this  notice.*  ’*  PF.  464,  465. 

The  wretched  rtate  of  matters  in  San  Fernando,  at  tliis  time,  U 
thus  distressingly  depicted. 

“  I  inquired  for  places  whne  we  could  get  refreshment,  but  there  were  none  of  the 
kincL  Every  house  was  open,  but  no  syn-.|iu)mt  of  meat  or  diink,  and  tlie  suprnne 
chief  kept  no  table.  Affairs  all  arouccl  apjieared,  indeed,  like  a  flight  where  neither 
order  nor  regularity  were  preserved  Every  one  seemed  ar.xious  fur  himself  alone, 
some  miming  one  way,  some  anoJic-r  ;  nil  was  cemfusion,  terror,  and  dkmay.  The 
miserable  hovels,  under  the  name  of  housew,  sffutded  scarcely  any  covering  for  man 
or  beast ;  they  were  all  open  in  front,  and  tlie  old  and  almost  wom-uut  inmates  were 
wretchedly  steering  under  the  varioitr  evils  of  poverty,  distress,  and  illieuse.  So  mi* 
serable  a  scene  I  had  never  before  witnessed ;  aiid  the  horror  1  experienced  on  visiting 
the  building  set  apart  for  an  hospital,  whither  my  poor  countrymen  must  go  if  sick 
or  wounded,  was  beyond  expression  I'he  unfortunate  patriots  who  were  inmates  of 
this  place  sat  or  lay  along  tlie  benches  or  flooring,  waiting  patiently  the  approach  of  the 
■pdical  attendants.  SSome  held  up  the  stump  eff  an  arm,  shattered  by  a  ball  or  lopped 
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off  with  a  swoid ;  other*  lifted  up  a  thi^  the  leg  belonging  to  which  had  suffered 
amputation  bj  a  similar  pruceas  ;  other*  lay  bleeding  to  death,  with  shots  through  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  their  limbs  or  bodies ;  and  my  soul  was  sickened  by  beholding  some, 
who,  having  lost  the  scalp  or  upper  part  of  the  skull,  eiposed  the  action  of  £e  bat* 
brain  to  view.  Yet  hardly  a  groan  escaped  from  the  poor  miserable  su&rers,  some  of 
whom  seemed  to  endure  the  agony  they  were  undergoing  with  all  the  stoical  indi&r- 
cnee  and  resoltition  ascribed  to  their  North  American  brethren,  when  put  to  the  tor- 
tore  by  their  conquerors.  The  only  cry  that  1  heard  was  for  water ;  their  moans  were 
so  low  and  inaudible  in  other  cases,  that  nothing  could  be  distinguished.  The  hosp- 
tal  at  this  time  contained  about  a  hundred  and  &y  people.”  Pp.  383,  384. 

And  of  the  state  of  discipline  in  the  Independents’  army,  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  the  following  passage,  which  introduces  us  to 
another  celebrated  personage. 

*•  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  a  most  extraordinsTy  degree  of  bustle 
seemed  to  prevail ;  people  running  and  riding  in  all  directions.  Some  thought  it  waa 
eeessioned  by  the  advance  of  the  royalists  having  entered  the  town  at  the  south-east  ex¬ 
tremity.  If  this  were  the  case,  1  considered  that  all  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  thein- 
vader*  ;  for  of  such  a  set  of  mixed  rabble  no  ether  country  could  bo^.  Some  with 
ipcarsor  lance*  pointed,  galloping  violently  along  the  road  ;  others  with  drawn  swords  in 
their  bands,  racing  up  and  down  ;  the  whole  accompanied  by  a  confusion  of  tongnes, 
noise*,  and  shouung*.  The  first  hussars  had  been  drawn  up  opposite  our  boats,  by  my 
etder,  to  await  further  directions,  when  we  perceived  approving  the  flechera  with  the 
itoiaiDderof  Colonel  Wilson's  hussars,  a  person  on  horseback  passing  in  full  speed* 
with  this  motley  group  at  his  heels ;  and  one  of  the  native  officers  coming  up  to  me, 
told  me  that  he  who  rode  by  was  General  Sedeno,  whom  his  soldiers  were  going  to  kill, 
for  net  doing  hi*  duty  at  the  last  battle  fought  near  Calaboza.  Concluding,  there- 
fbic,  that  none  but  General  Sedeno's  enemies  were  near,  our  people  were  dismissed ; 
sod  I,  with  several  of  the  ofikers,  followed  the  crowd,  to  see  what  had  actually  be- 
fdlen  the  general,  who,  I  was  convinced,  if  he  continued  to  ride  at  the  same  rate^ 
would  not  easily  be  overtaken  by  the  tued  and  nearly  knocked-up  cavalry  which  follow- 
sdhim. 

*•  Having  followed  the  stream  of  idlers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  we  came  to 
the  prison,  where  some  of  hi*  friends  met  the  furtive,  and  enabled  him  for  the  pre- 
ant  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  soldiery,  though  an  immense  crowd  had  surrounded  the 
house,  and  report  said  that  they  were  cutting  off  the  general’s  spurs,  previous  to  his 
bong  executetL  In  a  few  minutes  after,  he  was  led  out  by  an  officer  holding  him  by 
the  left  hand,  as  a  gentleman  would  hand  a  lady  ;  and  1  perceived  that  the  highest  re- 
ipect  WM  paid  to  this  personage,  who  frequently  placed  his  own  left  hand  on  his  breast, 
uttered  fome  worth  vehemently  in  Spanish ;  the  spectators  and  soldiery  bowed  thdr 
attention  and  forbearance.  Sedeno  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  and  looked  at  that  moment 
nothing  like  a  general,  but  a  thief,  or  some  other  rascal,  just  taken  in  the  act.  His 
companion  and  guardian  was  a  man  tff  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  rather  fleshy  ; 
phmip,  round  fiice,  fair  complexion,  and  most  prepossessing  countenance.  He  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  dark  blue  jacket,  sabre,  cocked  liat,  with  a  large  silver  cockade  in  front,  sm 
he  wore  hi*  hat,  as  the  sailors  say,  fore  and  aft. 

“  The  native  officer  who  had  before  addressed  me,  and  who  had  joined  the  throng, 
now  informed  me,  that  he  who  conducted  Sedeno  was  the  gallant  Paez,  who  had  most 
fbrtunately  arrived  to  save  him  from  the  hands  of  his  own  men-  No  one,  said  my 
new  acquaintance,  could  have  slieltered  him  but  Paez  ;  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
npreme  chief ;  the  men  would  not  have  attended  to  him.  1  inquired  what  General 
Paez  spoke  when  he  was  leading  Sedeno  along  :  he  said,  *  that  the  man  who  attempt¬ 
ed  to  molest  or  slay  Sedeno  must  first  pierce  his  heart ;  that  he  would  answer  for  his 
innocence.* 

”  *  Pray,  of  what  is  he  accused  !*— ‘  It  has  originated,*  answered  my  companion, 
*  fram  a  drunken  quarrel  between  two  of  Sedeno’s  officers,  one  of  wliom  Sedeno  cut 
in  the  arm,  an  hour  ago,  with  his  sabre.  This  officer  has  charged  him  with  cowardice 
nnd  flight,  leaving  his  division  to  be  cut  up  by  the  royalists ;  asserting  that  he  was  s* 
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•me  of  being  beaten  bp  the  enemy,  that  he  tent  off  his  wife  and  treasure  the  day  be* 
fore  the  action,  and  himself  desert^  his  people,  for  which  they  ought  to  kill  him.’ 

**  Again  I  asked,  ’  Does  the  supreme  suder  the  men  to  become  judges  of 
their  offims’  conduct,  with  liberty  to  put  them  to  death,  as  they  may  think  fit  f’— 
*  Ob,  yes,*  was  the  reply}  *  the  genend-in- chief  does  not  interfere ;  if  he  was  to  be- 
hare  in  a  cowardly  or  treacherous  manner,  they  would  very  soon  take  off  his  head, 
without  giving  any  trouble  for  farther  inquiries.  But  look.  Colonel,'  said  he,  *  they 
are  now  dispersing ;  Paez  has  saved  him }  and  yonder  is  part  of  Paez’s  cavalry  march- 
into  town.’  ”  Fp.  386 — 389. 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  some  farther  particrulars  respecting 
this  extraordinary  man,  though  given  by  our  author  at  some  distance 
from  this  anecdote. 

**  Though  almost  a  general  of  his  own  authority,  yet  he  is  too  powerful  for  even 
Btdivar  to  dispute  his  rank,  which  he  has  therkbre  fully  acknowledged.  Paez  it 
seK-taugfat,  and  sprang  up  all  of  a  sudden,  from  nothing,  during  the  revolution,  be¬ 
fore  which  he  was  hardly  heard  of.  >Vhen  it  broke  out,  he  was  soon  found  at  the 
bead  of  a  numerous  body,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  cause  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  His  courage,  intrepidity,  repeated  successes,  and  the  numbers  of  his  followers, 
speedily  gained  him  a  name.  The  quickness  of  his  movements,  the  Ta]ndity  with 
which  he  pursued  the  flying  enemy,  the  personal  conflicts  in  whidi  he  had  bMn  at. 
gaged,  and  the  conquests  he  had  made,  both  collectively  and  individually,  rendered 
him  the  admiration  of  his  adherents,  and  the  dread  of  the  enemies,  into  whom  hk 
very  name  struck  terror  as  they  advanced  to  the  plains  and  savaimahs  to  encounter  hinii 
His  followers,  too,  were  all  so  many  Paezes,  loddng  up  to  their  general  as  a  supetnr 
being,  to  whose  mandate  upwards  four  thousand  brave  men  paid  im^kit  obedience. 
On  me  parade,  or  in  the  field,  Paez  was  thdr  general  and  supreme.  In  the  houn  ft 
rest  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  rapid  noarch,  or  from  conquest  over  the  advertaiy, 
and  the  retaliation  rigidly  executed,  Paez  would  be  seen  dancing  with  his  people,  is 
the  ring  formed  for  that  purpose,  smoking  with  them,  drinking  from  the  same 
and  lighting  the  fresh  segar  fmn  the  one  in  the  mouth  of  his  bro^r  soldier. 

**  On  intelligence  (for  he  kept  his  videttes  on  the  alert,  and  never  was  surprised  cs 
his  poet)  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  (he  words,  ‘  Come  away,  my  brave  bojtr 
uttned  in  Spanish,  was  sufficient:  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  rmdy,  and,  srithtbs 
hero  at  their  head,  they  were  invincible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Paez  never  lost  a  bst- 
tie  wherein  be  commanded,  though,  under  the  orders  of  Bolivar,  he  had  been  bestca 

*•  General  Paez  is  uncommonly  active.  He  will,  for  amusement,  as  he  did  bdoR 
some  English  officers,  single  out  a  wild  bull  from  the  herd  of  cattle,  and  ride  bin 
down,  pass  his  lance  throtij^,  and  thus  slay  him  (  or  gallop  up  to  the  anunal’s  rear,  sai 
grasping  the  tiul  firmly  in  his  hand,  twist  it  so  suddeniy  and  so  strongly,  as  to  forow  the 
beast  on  his  side ;  when,  if  some  ofhis  followersdo  not  come  up  at  the  moment  to  pierce 
him,  he  will,  by  a  cut  of  hu  sabre,  ham-string  and  leave  him,  until  the  arrival  of  hs 
])eopIe  puts  the  finisliing  stroke  to  life,  and  the  flesh  u  prepared  for  cooking. 

At  the  action  of  CMz,  in  April  1818,  Paez  with  his  cavalry  were  engaged,  isf 
had  made  several  successful  charges  against  the  enemy,  who,  though  inferior  in  noa- 
bers,  was  fu  superior  to  Bolivar  in  discipline  and  generalship  (  but  the  general-ia- 
chief  had  so  puzzled  matters,  and  so  confounded  the  line,  that  t^  infantry  were  bestts 
and  nearly  destroyed,  before  Bolivar  could  cdlect  himself,  which  extorted  some  sbsif 
rebukes  from  Paez  to  the  chief  in  person. 

**  Paez  covered  the  retreat,  at  Oliver’s  request,  and  one  or  two  charges  sscored  ib 
remnant  of  the  infantry  from  annihilation.  Alter  the  last  of  these  charges, .  which  k( 
led  himself,  he  retired  on  one  side,  and  having  dismounted,  was  seized  with  a  fit,  (son* 
tiling  of  the  hysterical  kind,)  and  lay  on  the  ground  foammg  at  the  mouth.  Coksd 
English,  who  related  the  circumstance  to  me,  was  present.  He  went  up  to  Pbei. 
thou^  some  of  his  people  warned  him  by  no  means  to  disturb  the  general.  **  He  wt 
soon  be  well,”  said  they,  “  he  is  often  so,  and  none  of  us  dare  to  touch  him  until  per 
feedy  recovered.”  Colonel  English,  however,  approached,  and  having  sprinkled  scat 
water  on  his  face,  and  forceil  a  little  down  his  throat,  he  speedily  recovered ;  and,  eoB- 
ing  to  his  recollection,  tluuikcd  him  cordially,  saying  he  was  a  little  ot'crcomc  by  ike 
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day’s  fiidigue  |  having,  with  his  own  lance,  and  with  his  own  arny  killed  thiitj.nine  of 
the  enemy,  and  been  taken  iU  whilst  running  the  fortieth  through  the  body.  The 
bloody  lance  lay  by  hit  tide,  and  he  presented  it  to  Colonel  English,  as  a  memento  of 
bis  friendship  and  affection.  Paez  soon  recovered,  and  joined  his  legion ;  and  when 
Colonel  English  departed,  he  presented  him  with  three  very  fine  herses  from  his  own 
stud. 

“  1  shall  trespass  on  my  reader's  attention  a  few  minutes  more,  whilst  I  rdate  ano¬ 
ther  anecdote  of  this  man.  Since  the  refusal  of  General  Alorillo  to  give  quarter,  he 
has  never  been  known  to  spare  the  life  of  a  prisoner.  Yet,  at  the  battle  of  Calaboza, 
having  been  successful  in  one  or  two  charges,  by  which  he  forced  the  royalists  to  re¬ 
treat,  he  was  in  the  height  of  good  humour,  and  an  officer  who  had  been  taken  by  his 
men  was  brought  to  him— Jie  was  mounted.  The  general  asked  him  a  few  questions, 
and  then  directed  his  mam  qf  hutmess  to  do  his  duty.  The  Spanish  officer  be^ed 
hard  for  life.  **  Well,”  says  Paez,  “  ride  to  yonder  tree,”  pointing  to  one  some 
distance  off,  and  when  you  get  ffiere,  escape  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  take  care 
I  do  not  come  up  with  yeu !”  The  officer  obeyed,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
tree,  casting  one  glance  behind  him,  commence  his  race.  Paez  pursued,  and 
1000  overtook  him,  and  was  in  the  act  of  putting  his  lance  through  his  body.  The 
royalist,  with  some  presence  of  mind,  said,  **  General  Paez  is  too  noble  to  take 
an  advantage.  My  horse  was  tited  uid  could  not  gallop ;  but  if  you,  general, 
win  give  me  your  horse  and  the  same  liberty,  I  think  1  could  save  my  life.”— 
**  Done !”  answered  Paez,  and  immediately  the  Spaniard  was  mounted  on  his  horse. 
The  distance  was  again  pointed  out,  the  officer  rode  to  the  spot,  and  started  afresh, 
Paez,  in  the  mean  time,  had  mounted  the  jaded  royalist  charger.  He  started  also,  and 
gained  ground,  and  in  about  two  miles  actually  came  up  with  the  unfortunate  Spa¬ 
niard,  who  fell  beneath  the  point  of  the  insurgent  general's  spear.  There  race  was  wit- 
ncsKd  by  hundreds,  and  the  air  was  soon  fill^  with  the  shouts  of  applause  bestowed 
on  the  intrepid  and  sanguinary  Paez.”  Pp  41C — 421. 

The  misfortunes  of  our  author  now  thickened  apace.  Some  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Wilson’s  officers  had  got  amongst  his  men ;  and  having  made 
them  drunk,  and,  it  is  presumed,  held  out  flattering  promises  to  them, 
•educed  them  from  his  command  to  join  Paez,  (who  was  now  suspect¬ 
ed  of  seceding  from  Bolivar,)  under  Colonel  Wilson  and  Major  Trew- 
ren.  Two  of  his  own  officers  tendered  their  resignations,  and  went 
with  them.  Of  the  remaining  officers,  several  had  beccane  riotous 
and  disorderly ;  open  mutiny  followed ;  and  ultimately,  in  short,  the 
m^ority  of  both  officers  and  men  followed  the  example  of  their  com¬ 
panions  in  joining  Paez ;  while  the  Colonel,  with  a  few  adherents, 
was  obliged  to  tue  to  his  boat,  and  follow  the  chief,  Bolivar,  who  had 
gone  down  the  river.  Supposing  his  account  of  this  extraor^nary  de¬ 
fection  to  be  correct,  and  that  he  had  given  no  just  reason  for  their 
abandoning  him,  as  to  which,  of  course,  we  can  give  no  information, 
we  must  say,  that  such  infamous  behaviour  as  he  has  described  his  men 
to  have  been  guilty  of,  was  perhaps  never  exceeded  in  the  history  of 
mutiny. 

Much  of  what  remains  of  this  very  singular  Narrative  is  occupied 
in  detailing  the  personal  suflerings  of  the  author,  and  his  fruitless  en¬ 
deavours  to  obtain  redress  and  justice  from  Bolivar,  who  now  held  his 
bead-quarters  at  Angustura.  The  following  quotation,  for  the  length 
of  which  we  think  its  interest  a  sufficient  apology,  will  explain,  much 
better  than  we  could  do,  some  of  the  important  points  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  our  author  and  that  chief. 

”  In  eonaequence  of  a  note  requesting  an  audience,  I  had  on  interview  with  the 
Htncral.  A  coantryman  of  mine,  a  merchant  in  the  town,  (Mr.  Winton  from  Som- 
I  owtshire,)  did  me  the  favour  of  being  present  together  with  the  sworn  interpreter. 
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Captain  Champ,  aii4  an  akl-de-camp  of  the  general’i.  Bolivar  roM  to  reoeiTe  me  ; 
and  presented  hU  hand,  which  I  took.  He  looked  better  than  when  we  last 
met;  and  after  inquiring  about  mj  health,  to  which  1  bowed,  we  sat  down  on 
the  same  sofa,  and  proceeded  to  business.  1  produced  my  accounts  with  my 
signature,  and  vouch^  for,  under  the  hands  the  pay-master  and  the  quartern 
master  of  the  regiment.  The  items  were  perfectly  explained  to  him  ;  the  cause 
which  oceasioitcd  sudi  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  totaL  His  reply 
was  worthy  of  himself, — full  of  subdlity,  evasioii,  deceit,  dislmnour.  and  base  in* 
gratitude.  The  account  might  be  perfectly  correct, — he  did  not  doubt  its  accuracy 
on  any  point ;  but  where  was  Mr.  Mendez's  signature  ?  Could  I  produce  his  or¬ 
der  for  the  payment  ?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Mendez  advaiKe  the  money  in  England, 
or  obtain  cr^it  for  it  among  the  regular  merchants  theie  ?  Having  then  twirled  up 
his  mustachios,  and  looking  fierce,  he  repeated  these  questions.  1  turned  up  and 
twisted  my  mustachios,  (which  were  as  large  a<  his  own,  though  not  so  black),  and 
having  dedred  the  intepreter  to  inform  the  general,  and  called  on  Mr  Winton  to  cor¬ 
rect  him  if  necessary,  1  expressed  niy  astonishment  at  the  refusal  to  settle  my  account. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  advanced  the  sum  there  specified  on  the  faith  and  integrity  of 
the  republic;  and  on  the  solemn  assurances  from  Mr.  Mendez  that  every  shiUing  1  so 
advan^  would  be  paid  me,  even  with  interest;  that  .^ir.  Mendez  stat^  the  supreme 
diief  of  the  republic  to  be  possessed  of  too  much  honour  to  dispute  the  payment  of 
any  sums  expended  in  their  service,  and  so  authenticated  “  Tell  the  general,”  1 
added,  **  that  it  is  true  I  have  not  Mr  Mendez's  signature  annexed  to  this  account, 
because  wc  both  thought  it  unnecessary,  as  1  bore  about  me  an  instrument  signed  by 
him,  and  witnessed  by  his  secretary  and  confidential  friend  in  England,  guaran¬ 
teeing  to  me  the  repayment  of  all  my  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  and  1 
hold  the  same  now  in  my  hand  for  the  general's  perusal.  It  contains  also  a  gua¬ 
rantee  that  I  should  be  paid  two  hundred  dollars  on  landing.  I  should  be  gl^  to 
receive  that  sum  now,  and  so  would  my  half-starved  officers  and  men  the  sums  re¬ 
spectively,  and  in  like  manner  guaranteed  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  general's  se¬ 
cond  question,  I  should  answer  with  equal  tnith,  that  Mr.  .Mendez  could  not  get 
credit  in  England  fur  £10  in  cash.  Neither  banker  nor  merchant  there  would  ad- 
vance  him  any  money,  until  they  heard  that  the  goods  already  furnished,  on  the  credit 
of  the  republic,  were  paid  for ;  and  I  should  take  care,  whether  1  lived  or  died,  that 
the  history  of  my  wrongs  should  find  its  way  home. 

Independent  of  my  own  two  hundred  dollars.  I  had  advanced  to  many  of  the  officers 
money  on  account  of  their  equipments,  to  be  paid  out  of  their  promised  pay  on  arriving 
in  South  America.  1  had  guaranteed  the  payment  of  sevend  of  the  tradesmen's  bflls 
for  them,  and  made  myself  liable.  I'he  eighty  dollars  per  man  had  been  in  part 
mortgaged  for  these  expenses  ar>d  risks ;  and  was  I  to  lose  my  name  and  character 
for  honour  and  honesty  at  home,  in  consequence  of  not  making  the  promised  remit- 
tances  ?  I  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  general  would  not  sufiTcr  me  to  sustain  so  seveit 
an  injury.  It  would  be  a  species  of  aucli  cruelty  ar.d  fraud,  that  I  felt  convinced  be 
would  only  rt  quire  my  statement  to  be  nuide  clear  to  him,  to  induce  him  to  grant  me 
immediate  redress. 

•*  1  farther  expressed,  that  I  would  be  satisfied  if  he  would  order  me  to  be  fim 
niahed  with  a  certain  number  of  mules  on  account,  and  release  me  and  my  frientU 
'  from  the  guarantees  we  had  given  m  England  on  behalf  of  the  government.  I  dd 
not  then  ask  the  general  fiir  the  airt  ars  of  pay  :  I  a-ked  liiiii  only  for  an  allowance  ts 
keep  my  officers  and  men  fnini  starving,  and  an  otdir  for  the  mules,  that  tlieir  prodtiec 
might  transmitted  to  England  to  my  agent  there,  to  be  distributed  amongst  mj 
creditors,  lliis,  my  answer,  was  fully  iiitetptetcd.  Bolivar  botmeed  two  or  three 
timM  whilst  I  was  addressing  the  interpreter.  1  tobalily  my  motions  in  speaking  weie 
too  energetic ;  but,  as  he  reads  Enghsh  very  well,  it  is  more  than  prol^le  that  he 
understood  it  when  spoken. 

**  He  asked,  where  was  all  the  clothing  I  alluded  to  with  respect  to  the  soldiers! 
I  referred  him  to  tlie  then  drc«*i  of  die  men,  even  to  their  sabres.  1  begged  then  to  be 
informed  if  Admiral  Brion  had  purchased  the  Emerald  !  It  was  not  from  imperti¬ 
nent  curiosity,  but  from  a  real  interest  in  the  knowledge  of  th.!!  event,  being  under 
guarantee  to  a  large  amount,  in  rase  she  was  not  purchased.  He  said  he  had  reettvsi 
no  official  accounts ;  and  went  on  to  negative  all  qiy  propositious  for  the  raising  of  men, 
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and  teemed  to  treat  them  coolly,  which  extorted  from  me  the  remark,  **  that  probably 
bit  refutal  had  terred  myielf  aiid  fiiendt  from  total  ruin,  as  it  was  likely  we  thoula 
never  receive  payment  ” 

**  The  interpreter  looked  aghast.  My  countryman  glanced  at  the  general  and  me 
by  turns,  and  the  supreme  chieTs  butcher,  who  stood  at  the  door,  kept  his  eye  on  hit 
master,  to  see  if  he  was  disposed  to  give  him  the  signal  for  ray  decapitation. 

“  Before  I  rose,  he  said  if  Mr.  Mendez  would  'ign  my  statement,  he  would  order 
immediate  payment.  To  which  I  replied.  I  would  take  it  to  England  myself.  He 
said  certain'y  ;  he  would  give  me  leave  for  four  or  five  months.  To  which  1  rejoined, 
that  if  he  ordered  me  the  payment  of  my  account,  and  gave  me  the  immediate  rank 
of  general  of  brigade,  I  would  a  -cept  the  permission,  and  would  speedily  return,  pro¬ 
vided  my  own  government  threw  no  obstades  in  the  way.  If  he  did  not  pay  me  my 
fair  and  equitable  claims.  1  begged  to  demand  my  passports  as  a  British  subject. 
He  bowed  and  rose  from  his  seat,  and  tendered  his  hand  ;  but  1  felt  huit  at  his  mean 
evasions,  and  could  not  give  him  mine  in  return  At  that  moment,  I  dare  to 
think,  certain  wishes  sprang  to  each  of  our  hearts  He  wished  he  had  me  in  front  of 
his  army,  on  the  plains  of  Calaboza,  or  elsewhere ;  I  wished  that  I  had  him  in  any 
part  of  England.”  Pp.  430--t‘{5. 

The  distresses  of  the  Colonel  and  his  companions  were  now  at 
their  height.  c*tarvatinn  and  discontent  were  equally  apparent  and 
fearful  among  them  ;  and  the  Colonel  himself  was  actUHlly  necessitat> 
ed  to  sell  part  of  his  wearing  apparel,  at  one-half  of  their  value,  in  or* 
der  to  obtain  food.  An  anecdote,  of  rather  a  humorous  kind,  will  evi¬ 
dence  the  misery  which  prevailetl  in  this  wretched  army.  Among 
the  arrivals  of  foreign  officers  who  were  now  pressine  to  the  Independ¬ 
ents,  came  ‘‘  a  very  fine  fellow,”  a  Frenchman,  who  held  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

“  He  accompmied  the  other  officers  in  tbeir  introduction  to  Bolivar  All  shewed 
didr  credentials,  and  were  **  most  gnw'inusly”  received.  Bolivar  had  turned  his  eyes 
an  the  French  officer,  who,  gracetully  bowing,  presented  bis  letters  of  service  and  in- 
tnduction.  He  was  also  welcomed  with  ma.'ks  of  approbation.  But  Bolivar  looked 
with  astonishment,  when  the  same  officer  presented  him  a  letter,  which  be  had  ready, 
itquesting  his  passport  to  leave  the  country.  What  does  'his  mean  ?”  asked  the 
diief ;  “  Do  yoii  wiJi  for  your  iiassport  die  moment  you  enter  my  country  ?  Why  ? 
for  what  reason  The  French  officer,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  very  coolly  re¬ 
plied.  that  he  had  perceived  so  many  native  coiouels  walking  about  the  garrison  bare¬ 
footed,  widi  only  pieces  of  blanket  to  cover  them,  that  he  dreaded  what  his  fate  must 
soon  be,  who  would,  of  course,  serve  under  such  rank  at  first ;  he,  therefore,  requested 
his  passport,  and  was  promised  it.”  Pp.  4,36,  437, 

Another  interview  with  Bolivar  was  as  unavailing  as  the  former, 
and  ended  by  both  that  chief  and  our  author  getting  into  a  passion. 
The  Colonel  now  relinquished  his  rank  in  the  army  of  the  republic^ 
which  was  indicated  by  his  aitting  off  his  mustachioe,  and  prepared, 
as  well  as  he  could,  to  return  to  his  own  country.  His  reasons  were 
no  doubt  cogent  enough. 

”  It  was  impracticable  to  remain  in  such  a  service,  and  under  such  a  republic, 
with  such  an  illiberal  and  ungrateful  character  a.<i  Bolivar  at  its  head,  without 
pay,  without  allowance,  without  die  necessary  supplies  for  die  exigences  of  nature, 
subjected  to  all  the  hoirors  of  famine  and  distress,  and  exposed  to  misery,  disease,  and 
•ssassiiiation  ;  without  the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  transmit  the  smallest  portion  of 
die  liard  eained  erooUiments  (so  solemnly  engaged  for)  to  creditors  or  relatives  at  home, 
together  with  the  di.-tiess  and  anxiety  ot  mind  occasioned  by  the  recollection  that  the 
bills  1  had  negotiated  in  England  were  becoming  due,  and  that  my  liberal  friends, 
who  had  guaranteed  the  payment  of  others  for  my  use,  would  be  called  upon  to  p^. 
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fonii  nidi  obligation*,  I  dctennineil  to  return  to  England,  leaving  it  however  in  the 
power  of  Bolivar  to  recall  me,  or  even  then  to  retain  me  in  the  service  of  the  republic, 
a  willing  volunteer,  by  discharging  the  obligations  1  held  against  the  government,  and 
by  afibr^g  to  my  unfortunate  companions  in  arms  the  means  of  procuring  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life.”  Pp.  449,  450. 

Having  therefore  given  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men,  whom  he  left  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rooke,  and 
taken  leave  of  the  governor,  Montillo,  and  other  native  officers,  he 
embarked  on  board  the  William,  formerly  the  Tiger,  but  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  two  hundred  dollars  which  ^livar  had  ordered  to  be  paid 
him  previous  to  his  departure.  This  flagrant  dishonesty  is  fully  equal¬ 
led  by  what  is  related  of  the  council  of  the  republic,  of  which  that 
chief  sat  as  president. 

**  It  was  resolved  to  call  in  the  diver  coin  known  and  received  as  Paez's  money, 
eondsting  of  silver  bits  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  bits  value,  or  dxpence  each  bit 
currency.  1  had  myself  received  some  dollars,  amounting  to  twenty  pounds,  for  the 
sale  of  Ae  various  articles  which  necesdty  had  obliged  me  to  part  wi^ ;  and  after  my 
receipt  of  this  money,  the  republic  called  it  in,  forbidding  it  to  pass  current,  or  to  be 
received  by  individi^  unless  under  a  depreciation  from  nearly  one  third  to  one-half 
of  its  original  value.  This  was  a  hardship,  and  an  act  of  fraud  felt  by  every  one:  It 
was  submitted  to  with  grumblings  and  discontent.  Yet,  when  the  council  had  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  whole  circulation,  this  very  money  was  sent  to  the  missions 
for  the  purchase  of  the  various  articles  wanted  for  the  garrison  at  Angustura,  and  re. 
isBued,  by  order,  at  the  original  standard  of  valuation.  I,  myself,  lost  by  the  ex¬ 
change  seven  pounds  out  of  twenty."  Pp.  458,  459. 

A  single  quotation  will  finish  tlie  portraits  of  the  Independent 
diiefs,  with  which  the  Colonel  has  interspersed  his  work. 

**  General  Marino  is  the  second  chief  of  the  republic.  It  is  only  lately  that  Boh- 
var  and  he  have  renewed  their  intimacy.  He  commands  the  army  before  Cumans, 
■nd  displays  considerable  talents  as  an  t^cer.  He  is  brave  and  generous,  and  possess¬ 
es  some  share  of  gentlemanlike  feeling  and  Christian  humanity.  Although  his  acts 
of  retaliation,  in  the  massacre  of  all  prisoners,  are  as  atrocious  as  they  are  openly  com¬ 
mitted,  yet  1  understand,  from  an  English  officer,  who  is  his  chief  and  confidential 
aid-de-camp,  that  the  general  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  a  fair  and  amicable  exchange, 
if  Motillo  would  consent 

**  General  Arismendi  oommands  at  the  island  of  Margarittik  He  is  ferocious  and 
blood-thirsty ;  one  of  the  most  inhuman  of  the  patriotic  tribe.  His  ruling  traits  are, 
cunning,  treadiery,  vindictiveness  of  disposition,  cruelty,  and  revenge.  He  has  courage 
sufficient  to  attempt  any  sanguinary  de^,  and  a  heart  steeled  against  any  feeling  of 
mercy.  In  fine,  he  is  the  general  butcher  to  the  army,  and  the  terror  of  all,  who 
know,  from  past  events,  that  a  threatened  visit  to  the  governor  of  Margaritta,  for  any 
crime,  or  suiqiosed  crime,  is  the  passport  from  life  to  death. 

•*  General  Saraza  is  a  cavalry  man,  and  rather  very  well-looking.  I  never  heard 
of  any  particular  act  of  his  injurious  to  his  reputatioru 

General  Anashuartique  commands  Bolivar’s  guard  of  honour,  of  which  he  is 
colonel,  and  a  perfect  tool  of  the  supreme  chiefs. 

**  General  Valdez  belongs  to  the  infantry  service,  and  has  distinguished  himself. 
He  is  a  stout  little  fellow,  with  a  laughing,  good-humoured  countenance. 

**  General  Soublette,  the  adjutaift-general,  I  have  previously  had  to  notice.  lie 
is  too  well  known,  even  by  the  British,  for  hb  dmidhy  and  cowardice  on  all  occasions. 
He  b  a  native  of  Caraccas ;  and  Bolivar,  when  he  made  him  a  general,  did  him,  as 
1  before  mentioned,  the  additional  favour  of  making  hb  sister  hb  favourite  mbtress ;  an 
honour  of  which  two  of  the  parties  felt  proud. 

“  General  of  Brigade  ^lartin  (for  he  was  promoted  the  day  I  left  Angustura)  is, 

1  am  told,  a  German,  a  very  gentlemanlike  man  in  character  and  conduct,  and  a  gal- 
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lant  and  gond  officer  in  the  field.  He  commands  a  lament  of  caralrj,  or  rather  a 
brigade,  consisting  of  nearly  nine  hundred  men,  and  had  been  eery  successful,  having 
accumulated  money  in  specie  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  towards  Angustura,  when,  in  the  last  battle  near  Cala- 
boza,  the  six  mules  laden  with  the  spoils  were  taken  during  a  sally  in  the  night,  by 
the  ro3ralist  troops.  Martin  had  notice  of  their  approach,  and  saw  them  halt  for  the 
night ;  and  as  there  was  a  fresh  breeze,  and  his  own  people  were  encamped  to  wind* 
ward  of  the  enemy,  it  struck  him,  that  by  causing  various  parts  of  the  long  dry  grass 
to  be  lii^hted  at  the  same  moment,  it  would  .•«  envelop  them  in  smoke,  that  if  it  failed 
to  confuse  them,  he  might  himself  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  that  circumstance, 
and  move  off  unperceived  and  unmolested.  His  orders  were  executed  with  prompti¬ 
tude  and  exactness.  The  enemy  was  annoyed  ;  and,  to  get  cleat  of  the  smoke,  chanj^ 
his  front  to  the  right,  and  took  up  a  position  immediately  on  the  ground  over  which 
Martin  intended  to  retreat.  The  left  wing  of  the  division  took  up  a  second  position, 
also  in  front  of  the  spot  where  Martin’s  brigade  had  halted,  thus  placing  him  between 
three  fires,  through  which  he  had  to  cut  his  way.  though  supported  in  rear  hy  the  centre, 
which  had  moved  up  in  the  interim,  to  cover  the  right  wing,  and  he  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  only  fifty  men.  His  mules  and  his  treasures,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  royalists,  who  were  one  thousand  five  hundred  strong.  The  general  has  a  farm, 
or  a  mission,  near  Angustura,  given  him  by  Bolivar,  which  the  natives  cultivate  for 
him,  and  which,  1  understand,  yields  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  tobacco.  He 
is  the  only  foreigner  who  has  in  any  way  profited  by  his  services  to  the  government ; 
and  it  is  admitt^  by  all  that  he  is  truly  deserving  of  it.”  Pp.  467—470. 

Having  cleared  the  river,  the  vessel  in  which  our  author  sailed  made 
for  Tobago,  which  he  reached,  not  without  annoyances  of  a  different 
character  from  any  he  had  yet  encountered.  Among  these  he  gives 
prominency  to  a  certain  infirmity  which  beset  two  “  dirty  children’* 
and  the  captain's  lady,  and  which  found  an  accompaniment  arising  from 
some  mules  on  board,  “  whose  stalls  or  floorings  had  never  once  been 
cleaned  !*’  But  these  abominations,  and  tlie  want  of  food,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  survive.  After  some  delay  at  Tobago,  he  embarked 
for  England  in  the  George,  a  vessel  that  had  been  infected  with  the 
fever  ;  and  in  this,  after  several  misfortunes,  permitted  or  appointed, 
he  seems  to  think,  “  as  if  to  conclude  the  whole  of  this  luckless  ex« 
pedition  in  the  same  distress”  he  arrived  in  the  Thames. '  He  lost  no 
time,  it  will  be  readily  believed,  in  seeing  Don  Mendez,  from  whom, 
of  course,  he  expected  the  indemnification  of  his  expenses,  and  the 
folfilment  of  those  articles  which  had  been  agreed  on  between  them. 
For  a  time,  the  protestations  and  assurances  of  that  artful  .person 
again  imposed  on  our  author ;  but  the  correspondence  which  ensued 
not  answering  his  wishes,  he  felt  himself  necessitated  to  arrest  the 
Venezuelian  agent,  who  at  last  surrendered  to  the  King’s  Bench  pri¬ 
son.  Of  the  question  between  them,  and  the  claims  the  Colonel, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  farther  than  that  it  appears  he 
looks  to  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  for  the  justice  which  his  case  de¬ 
serves.”  Much  as  we  commiserate  his  sufierings,  and  wish  him  relief, 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  consider  rather  what  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
contest  in  which  he  had  so  zealously,  but  so  unhappily,  and,  we  must 
think,  so  imprudently  engaged.  But  on  this  topic,  for  a  very  obvi¬ 
ous  reason,  we  must  now  forbear  from  entering.  Another  opportu¬ 
nity  is  expected  to  present  itself ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  therefore,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  quote  some  of  the  Colonel’s  remarks  on  the 
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subject,  which  will  form  a  very  suitable  conclusion  to  our  long,  but, 
we  confidently  lielieve,  neither  dull  nor  unimportant  analysis 

“  The  want  of  that  cordiality  amongst  the  republican  generals,  and  a  feeling  of  jea¬ 
lousy  closely  allied  to  suspicion,  has  been  the  me-ins  of  prolonging  a  war,  which  would 
have  been  speedily  terminated  had  **  union  and  constancy”  attended  the  valour  so  con¬ 
spicuously  ^ewn  by  their  generals,  on  many  occasions ;  and  had  prudence  and  watch¬ 
fulness  against  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  regain  lost  ground  been  employed  in  those 
moments  of  exultation,  and  presumed  conquest,  all  would  now  have  been  peace,  with 
the  fair  presumption  of  permanent  establishments.  Slavery  and  despotism  would  hare 
been  banished  tor  ever,  and  freedom,  independence,  and  prosperity,  would  have  reigned 
in  these  regions. 

“  The  time,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  the  opportunity,  not  once  or  twice  of¬ 
fered,  but  which  was  repeatedly  available,  is  for  the  present  lost ;  and  writhout  strong 
reinforcements  of  European  soldieiy,  with  confidence  on  one  part,  unanimity  and  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  other,  it  will  never  be  regained. 

**  Bolivar  cannot  enter  the  lists  with  the  royalist  guerilla  chief  as  a  general,  or  as 
an  opponent  in  any  military  character  whatever ;  and  the  only  point  on  which  they  can 
be  compared  is  on  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  each  displays  in  the  manner  of  butcher¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  beings  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  war  put  into  tbeir  power.  Mo- 
rillo's  army  is  in  -ome  measure  organised  and  disciplined,  and  he  brings  his  men  into 
the  field  with  the  appearance  of  soldiers,  properly  under  command  ;  and  the  positions 
he  takes  up  previously  to  leading  them  into  action  show  tlut  he  is  not  destitute  of  mi¬ 
litary  knowledge.  Were  his  force  equal  to  his  skill,  the  game  had  long  since  been 
won,  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  he  espouses.  Bolivar  opposes  to  him  a  greater  body 
of  men,  but  utidi8ci|dined,  raw,  and  even  disobedient  to  orders — natives,  fighting  ftw 
liberty  and  the  independence  he  has  promised  them  in  the  event  of  success  ;  a  promise 
which  for  tl'^e  last  nine  years  has  been  continually  repeated  to  the  remnants  of  his 
former  legions ;  but  of  whicli  not  one  half  of  his  then  followers  and  friends,  if  he  is 
triumphant  at  last,  will  ever  reap  the  benefit  4  the  majority  arc  already  no  more — they 
have  fallen  sacrifices  to  their  general's  want  of  military  knowledge — to  an  ambition  to 
be  that  which  neither  nature  new  acquirements  ever  intended  he  ^ould  be.”  Fp.  &23 
—58.5. 

“  With  a  Marino  to  command  the  lutive  infantry;  a  Paer  to  command  the  caval¬ 
ry  of  the  country,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of  British,  (say  two  thousand  eflTective 
men,  having  a  British  officer  of  experience  to  command  the  whole)  Venezuela  and  all 
its  departments  would  yield  to  the  independent  foices,  and  the  royalists  be  for  ever 
estranged  from  the  Spanish  Main. 

“  Could  a  Sr  K - W - ,  a  ^Major-deneral  I,  -  a  Major-General 

B-  — ,  or  any  officer  of  similar  talents,  be  induced  and  permitted  to  give  their 
abilities  in  support  of  the  patriotic  cause  V enezuela  would  soon  be  free. 

“  Matters  would,  indexx].  assume  a  new  shape;  fresh  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
srould  again  spring  up,  and  the  day  of  retribution  would  ere  long  arrive.  With  Bo- 
Uvat  to  command,  it  never  wiU,  or  it  will  be  dearly  bought  by  the  blood  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  followers,  the  ruin  of  its  cities  and  towns,  its  population,  its  produce,  and 
its  strength.”  P.  58 A. 

“  Since  the  foUowing  pages  were  composed,  every  event  has  conspired  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  author’s  r^nions  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  Spanish  American  contest; 
and  the  lesson  which  he  deemed  it  right  to  offer  to  hu  countrymen,  a  lesson  which  he 
has  himself  been  taught  by  hard  experience,  has  been  made  more  impressive  by  the 
le^slative  enactment  a^^inst  British  co-operation  witli  the  Independents  in  South 
America.  But  even  without  that  legal  barrier  to  native  adventure  in  this  foreign 
cause,  he  ventures  to  think  that  the  example  of  the  first  F.iiglish  colonel,  who  led  a 
force  to  the  aid  of  the  Patriots^— that  the  simple  narrative  of  the  difficulties,  privations 
and  insults  to  which  he  was  subjected,— that  tiie  sufferings  of  bis  fellow-soldiers,  his 
own  unexampled  ill-treatment,  and  the  base  juggling  by  which  his  just  claims  have 
been  defeated,  would  suffice  as  a  warning  to  such  of  his  deluded  countrymen  as  arc 
in^ired  by  feelings  similar  to  those  whit^  embarked  him  in  this  ungra-efiil  service. 

**■  if  the  early  portion  of  his  work  tbould  be  oonsidcrad  to  be  too  minute  in  its  da- 
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tailt,  he  trust!  that  his  motive  for  entering  into  them  will  procure  his  pardon  ;  he 
wished  that  every  man  espousing  the  measure  of  a  voyi^e  to  the  Spanish  Main  sliould 
have  his  eyes  opened  to  every  danger  which  attends,  not  merely  the  last  efforts  in  the 
field  of  battle,  which  a  soldier  knows  how  to  support  even  *n  a  burning  clime  and 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  the  apparently  smooth  and  easy  progress  to 
that  region  where  valour  and  enterprise  may  animate  thfe  soul  to  more  than  mortal 
endurance.  There  is  no  honour  to  be  acquired  in  the  starvation  and  perils  of  the  te¬ 
dious  voyage,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  after -war ;  and  even  in  that  conflict  the 
author  can  scarcely  imagine  the  Briton  engaged,  who  would  not  shrink  in  disgust  and 
horror,  rather  than  rise  in  the  pride  of  triumph,  at  the  merciless  massacre  of  unarmed 
prisoners,  and  the  infernal  sporting  with  human  sufferings. 

“  The  utter  want  of  a  commissariat,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  climate,  involve 
a  complication  of  miseries  which  no  European  constitution  can  withstand ;  and  the 
author  has  to  lament  the  death  of  the  great  majority  of  his  companions,  who  perished, 
like  infected  lepers,  without  sustenance  and  without  aid  from  the  unfeeling  wretches  in 
whose  behalf  they  fell."  Pp.  i.— .vi.  Preface. 

An  Appendix,  of  more  than  a  hundred  pajjes,  contains  the  vari-. 
ous  agreements,  orders  general  and  particular,  correspondences  and 
statements  on  different  occasions,  to  which  references  are  made  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  The  work  altogether,  it  must  be  allowed,  is 
of  high  consequence,  and  ought  to  furnish  some  sober  reflections  to 
such  of  our  countrjTnen,  as,  misled  by  a  name  and  the  pretences  of 
selfish  persons,  might  be  tempted  into  the  support  of  what  we  are 
forced  to  believe  is  an  immoral,  a  thankless,  and  a  desperate  cause. 


Ait.  II. — On  the  Mammoth  or  Fossil  Elephant^  found  in  the 
ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ijcna^  in  Siberia.  With  a  Li~ 
tho^aphic  Plate  of  the  Skeleton.  (From  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St. 
Petersburgh.)  Wm.  Phillips.  London.  1819.  4to.  Pp,  15. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  science  of  geology  which  pre¬ 
sents  such  an  extensive  and  fascinating  field  of  inquiry,  as  the 
study  of  petrifactions,  or  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables 
which  are  found  in  different  conditions  beneath  the  present  soil. 
These  Extraneous  Fossils,  as  they  have  likewise  been  termed,  fur¬ 
nish  the  geologist  with  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  revolu¬ 
tion  which  this  globe  has  experienced,  while  they  indicate,  at 
the  same  time,  their  extent  and  succession.  They  are  no  less 
interesting  to  the  zoologist  and  botanist,  since  they  exhibit  the 
vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  among  organized  beings, 
and  make  us  acqumnted  with  the  different  races  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  which,  in  their  turn,  have  flourished  and  become  ex¬ 
tinct  on  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
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In  many  limestones,  situate  in  places  now  far  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  elevated  several  thousand  feet  above  its  present  level, 
the  remains  of  sharks,  shell-fish,  and  corals,  may  be  perceived, 
united  with  the  matter  of  the  surrounding  rock,  and  greatly  al¬ 
tered  in  their  texture,  and  sometimes  in  their  composition.  In 
the  contiguous  strata  of  shale  or  sandstone,  the  stems  of  trees 
and  ferns,  and  the  stalks  of  reeds,  may  likewise  be  detected,  in 
equally  close  union  with  the  matter  of  the  rock  in  which  they 
are  embedded,  and  generally  exhibiting  greater  changes  in  their 
composition  and  structure. 

When  we  compare  these  relics  with  similar  parts  of  those  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables  with  which  the  globe  is  now  peopled,  we 
perceive  such  remarkable  differences  in  their  size,  shape,  and 
internal  arrangement,  as  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plants 
and  animals  of  which  these  once  formed  a  part,  no  longer  exist 
in  a  living  state,  cither  in  the  waters  or  on  the  land.  But,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  discover  those  changes  in  the  physical  constitution 
of  this  planet,  which  have  prcxluced  such  mighty  revolutions  in 
the  organized  kingdom,  we  becjime  bewildered  in  tracing  the 
supeqiosition  and  connection  of  the  different  beds  in  which  these 
remains  are  enclosed ;  and  we  Kxik  with  awe  and  wonder  on  the 
memorials  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  living  beings,  which  flou¬ 
rished  prior  to  any  human  record,  which  have  left  no  descendants 
and  no  monument  to  record  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  which 
completed  their  extinction. 

In  rocks  of  a  newer  date  than  those  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  (which  rest  upon  them,  and  neither  descend  to  Uie  same 
depths  nor  reach  the  same  elevations,)  such  as  chalk  and  gyp¬ 
sum,  petrifactions  equally  numerous  and  diversified,  may  be  de¬ 
tected,  riot,  however,  so  greatly  altered  in  texture  and  composi¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  fossils,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  sjiecies  of  organized  beings  which  now  exist, 
while  otliers  approach  so  closely,  in  many  particulars,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  size  and  shape,  to  our  surviving  races,  that  we  can,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,'  point  out  the  genera  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  and  the  species  to  which  they  appear  to  be  intimately  re¬ 
lated.  Still,  however,  the  points  of  difterence  in  their  external 
characters  are  too  numerous  and  important  to  permit  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  fossil  species  are  the  prototypes  of  the  recent 
kinds,  and  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  in  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  their  texture  since  they  became  embedded  in  the  rock, 
while  they  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  intimate 
the  propnety  of  exercising  great  caution  in  our  speculations  on 
the  subject. 

The  remains  of  animals  and  v^tables  arc  likewise  found  in 
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the  newest  or  alluvial  strata.’  These  strata  occur  immediately 
beneath  the  stnl,  and  consist  of  the  comminuted  fragments  of 
the  solid  rocks ;  they  have  been  spread  out  by  the  agency  of  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  bottom  ol  lakes  and  valleys,  and  the  inoutlisof  rherf, 
and  are  still  in  a  soft  or  unconsolidated  state.  The  petrifactions 
which  occur  in  these  strata  are  in  general  so  little  altered  in  their 
texture  and  form,  that  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the 
individuals  can  be  determined  with  certainty,  and  an  accurate 
comparison  instituted  between  them  and  the  existing  tribes. 

As  these  soft  alluvial  strata  have  been  formed  at  different  and 
even  distant  periods,  M’e  may  expect  to  find  corresponding  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  extraneous  fossils  which  they  contain.  Nor  are  our 
expectations  disappointed.  In  the  newest  of  these  strata  we  find 
the  bones  of  the  ox,  deer,  and  beaver,  whose  descendants  still 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  from  the  more  ancient 
of  these  strata,  we  obtain  the  Iwncs  of  quadrupeds,  whose  des¬ 
cendants  are  not  now  to  be  found  alive,  either  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries  or  distant  regions,  whose  races  are  extinct,  and 
about  which,  even  the  voice  of  tradition  is  silent.  One  of  these 
quadruped^  to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  been  denominated 
the  Mammoth  or  Fossil  Elephant. 

There  have  been  found,  at  various  periods,  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  Ixmes,  of  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  dimensions,  as  greatly  to  exceed  those  of  the  existing 
races  of  animals  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
were  acquainted.  They  failed  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
workmen,  whose  operations  had  brought  them  into  view,  and 
the  learned,  to  whom  they  were  exhibited.  By  many  they  were 
regarded  as  the  bones  of  giants.  The  working  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  supplied  the  place  of  the  absent  portions  of  the  skeleton, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  thigh  bone  or  tooth  furnished  data,  by 
which  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  huge  carcase  which  they  for¬ 
merly  served  to  support. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  where 
these  bones  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  devised  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tale  to  account  for  their  occurrence.  They  supposed  that’ 
they  were  the  remains  of  a  race  of  animals  still  in  existence  in 
their  country,  but  whose  manners  prevented  them  from  lieing 
seen  or  taken.  This  animal  they  called  the  Mammoth,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  it  lived  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  a  mole, 
mid  that  it  was  even  unable  to  endure  the  light  of  day. 

When  the  science  of  Natural  History  began  to  be  cultivated 
by  those  who  were  anxious  to  examine  with  accuracy  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  objects  exhibit,  neither  the  fable  of  the  giants  nor 
the  mammoth  could  be  listened  to,  as  explaining  the  si^e,  fianii, 
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or  origin,  of  these  osseous  relics.  The  teeth  were  found  to  ap¬ 
proach,  in  shape,  those  of  the  elephant ;  and  the  other  bones  of 
the  skeleton  exhibited  corresponding  dimensions.  It  was  natu¬ 
ral,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  these  bones  belonged  to  the 
prototypes  of  the  existing  elephants.  But  as  the  elephant  was 
regarded  as  peculiarly  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmest  regions  of 
the  earth,  various  explanations  were  offered  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  bones  of  this  animal  in  situations  so  very  re¬ 
mote  from  his  native  haunts. 

Had  these  bones  been  found  onl^  in  those  countries  which  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians,  Carthaginians,  or  Romans,  had  sub¬ 
dued,  it  might  have  been  suppos^  that  they  had  been  brought 
by  human  agency  into  their  present  situation,  being  the  remaias 
of  the  host  of  trained  elephants  which  these  conquerors  carried 
along  with  them ;  of  the  individuals  which  had  died  of  fatigue 
or  b^n  slain  in  battle.  But  the  occurrence  of  these  bones,  in 
the  most  northerly  provinces  of  Russia,  in  Iceland  and  North 
America,  compell^  naturalists  to  relinquish  this  explanation  as 
unsatisfactory.  Another,  equally  incompetent,  was  offered. 

Naturalists,  regarding  the  elephant  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
warm  regions  of  the  earth,  and,  supposing  these  bones  to  belong 
to  the  existing  species,  concludt<d,  that  individuals  of  the  race  had 
been  transjxirted  by  violent  means  to  their  present  situation; 
that  a  mighty  deluge  had  drowned  those  which  were  peacel’ully 
browsing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  floated  them  to  a  distance, 
and  interred  them  in  the  plmns  of  Europe.  But  the  high  state 
of  preservation  of  these  bones,  the  situation  of  nearly  entire  ske¬ 
letons,  in  beds  formed  at  different,  though  not  remote  inter¬ 
vals,  and  their  general  distribution  over  such  extensive  regions, 
intimated  the  incompetency  of  such  conjectures  to  solve  the  per¬ 
plexing  problem. 

The  subject  might  have  long  continued  in  this  state  of  obscu¬ 
rity  and  confusion,  had  not  the  attention  of  Camper,  Cuvier,  and 
others,  been  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  and  scull  of  the  present  elephants  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
consequence  of  the  investigations  of  these  eminent  anatomists,  the 
elephants  of  these  tw’o  countries  were  demonstrated  to  constitute 
two  distinct  species,  d’lflering  from  each  other  in  several  impor¬ 
tant  characters.  In  the  Asiatic  elephant  the  scull  is  lengthened, the 
forehead  concave,  there  are  five  nails  on  the  fore-feet  and  four  on 
the  hind-feet,  and  the  enamel  of  the  grinders  is  disposed  in  flatten¬ 
ed  ovals  placed  across  the  tooth.  The  African  elephants,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  characterized  as  having  the  scull  rounded,  four 
toes  on  the  fore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind-feet,  and  the  processes 
of  the  enamel  of  the  grinders  forming  a  scries  of  lozenges  touch- 
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ing  each  other  in  the  mi«ldle.  The  former  is  distributed  over 
the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  immense  forests  and 
dreary  wastes  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

when  ihe  permanent  differences  between  the  Asiatic  and  Afri¬ 
can  elephants  had  thus  l)een  established,  the  fossil  l)o!ies  were 
next  compared  with  each  of  these  existing  species.  These  Iwnes 
were  found  to  resemble  more  clasely  those  of  the  Asiatic  than 
those  of  the  African  species,  in  the  lengthenetl  scull  and  concave 
forehead.  But  the  fos.sii  animal  differed  from  both,  in  the  enamel 
of  the  grinders  forming  parallel  processes  disposed  in  closely  set 
ribbands.  These  prtKesses,  though  more  numerous,  are  lessfes- 
toonetl  than  either  of  the  recent  species ;  the  tusks  are  larger  and 
more  recurvixl,  and  their  sockets  more  produced.  In  height  it 
appears  to  have  approached  that  of  the  Asiatic  species,  reaching 
to  ten  or  twelve  feet  But  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
difierence  are  to  be  found  in  its  physical  and  geographical  distri¬ 
bution,  on  which  we  shall  afterwards  offer  a  few  remarks. 

After  the  proof  had  been  completed  that  these  fossil  Ixincs  l)c- 
longed  to  a  species  of  elephant,  different  from  the  two  with  which 
we  arc  acquaintetl,  naturalists  were  disposed  to  inquire  whether 
the  race  was  extinct,  the  only  memorial  of  their  existence  being 
preserved  in  the  alluvial  strata ;  or  whether  expectations  might 
not  be  reasonably  entertained,  that  individuals  of  the  s|)ecies  still 
survived,  and  might  yet  be  observed  browsing  in  the  hitherto  un¬ 
explored  wilds  of  America,  New  Holland,  or  iUrica.  Such  ex¬ 
pectations,  however,  are  not  warranted  by  any  fact  on  record,  and 
they  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  as  hopeles.s.  Na¬ 
turalists,  relinquishing  s|>eculatiun  and  conjecture,  have  examined 
the  situation  of  these  fossil  bones,  the  strata  in  which  they  are 
embedded,  the  extraneous  fossils  by  which  they  are  accompa¬ 
nied,  and  the  countries  wherein  they  occur,  in  order  to  collect 
materials  for  a  history  of  this  extinct  quadruped.  Fortunately 
for  science,  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  regions  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  a  specimen  of  this  elephant  in  so  perfect  a  state,  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  information  derived  from  the  bones  uS 
the  same  animal,  found  in  the  alluvial  strata,  our  knowledge  cf 
the  characters  of  this  species  is  more  complete  than  of  those 
which  de^nate  any  dS  the  other  extinct  quadrupeds. 

''  In  the  year  1805,  when  the  Russian  expedition  under  Krusenstem 
returned,  for  the  third  time  to  Kamschatka,  Patapof,  master  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  ship,  bringing  victualling  stores  from  Okhotsk,  related  that  he 
had  lately  seen  a  mammoth  elephant  dug  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Fro¬ 
zen  Ocean,  clothed  with  a  hairy  skin ;  and  shewed,  in  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  some  hair,  three  or  four  inches  long,  of  a  reddish-black  co- 
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lour,  a  little  thicker  tlian  horse-hair,  which  he  hyi  taken  firoiti  the  skin 
of  the  animal ;  this  he  gave  me  (  I'ilesius),  ant|  1  sent  it  to  .^rofessw 
Blumepbach."  ^ 

The  naturalists  of  Petcrsburgh  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  interested  by  the  news  which  Patapof  communicated,  as 
no  exertions  were  made  by  them  to  ascerttun  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements.  The  rumour,  however,  of  the  disa)very  of  this  car¬ 
case  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  man  of  great  ardour  in 
the  pursuits  of  science,  and  to  whose  exertions  the  world  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  preservation  of  its  skeleton,  and  its  safe  convey¬ 
ance  to  the  Museum  of  Petersburgh. 

“  I  was  told  (says  Mr.  Adams,)  at  .lakutsk,  by  the  merchant  Popoff, 
chief  of  the  bo<ly  of  merchants  of  that  town,  tliat  there  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Lena,  an  animal  of  extraordinary  magnitude.” 

The  report  of  this  interesting  discovery  determined  him  to  has- 
ten  the  journey  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  shores  of  the  Lena  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
In  consequence,  he  set  out  from  Jakutsk  on  the  7th  June,  1806, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  reached  Kuma-Surka,  where 
he  met  Ossip  Schumachof,  the  Tungusian  Chief,  who  had  first 
discovered  tne  mammoth,  and  who  was  proprietor  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  through  which  his  route  lay.  This  chief  informed  him  that 
he  first  observed  it  in  1799,  a  shapeless  mass,  and  was  unable  to 
make  out  its  nature  until  1801,  when  the  entire  side  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  one  of  his  tusks,  were  (^uite  free  from  the  ice.  Having 
communicated  the  discovery  to  his  wife  and  some  of  his  friends, 
he  was  mortified  with  the  way  in  which  they  considered  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  exhibited  in  his  conduct  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of 
the  workings  of  superstition  and  avarice. 

**  The  old  men  related,  on  the  occasion,  their  having  heard  their 
fathers  say,  that  a  similar  monster  had  been  formerly  seen  in  the  same 
peninsula,  and  that  all  the  family  of  the  person  who  discovered  it  died 
soon  afterwards.  The  mammoth  was,  in  consequence,  unanimously 
considered  as  an  augury  of  future  calamity,  and  the  Tungusian  Chin 
was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  felt  seriously  ill ;  but,  becoming  conva¬ 
lescent,  his  first  idea  was  the  profit  which  he  might  obtain,  by  selling 
th«'  tusks  of  the  animal,  which  were  of  extraordinary  size  and  beau- 

In  1804,  the  chief  having  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mammoth, 
as  the  ice  in  which  it  was  embedded  had  in  part  melted  and  fallen 
by  its  own  weight  upon  the  sand  bank  below,  cut  off  the 
tusks,  for  which  he  afterwards  received  goods  to  the  value  of  50 
rubles,  and  soon  recovered  his  health.  He  observed,  that  the 
«  animal  was  so  fat  and  well  fed,  that  its  belly  hung  down  below 
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the  ioints  of  the  knees.”  Wo  may  here  add,  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  ivory-turners'  work  made  in  Russia  is  executed  in 
fossil  ivory,  and  that  the  tusks  are  frequently  exported  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  market  with  the  recent  ivory,  from  the  warmer  coun¬ 
tries,  to  which  it  is  considered  as  nearly  equal  in  quality. 

When  Mr.  Adams  reached  the  spot  in  180t),  the  skeleton  was 
almost  cleared  of  flesh,  the  Jakutski  of  the  neighbourhood  having 
cut  it  off  to  feed  their  dogs  with,  and  the  white  bears,  wolves,  wol¬ 
verines,  and  foxes,  having  gleaned  the  remainder.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  skin  was  obtained,  belonging  to  the  side  on  which 
it  had  lain,  and  upwards  of  iffllb.  of  hair  were  collected,  the 
greater  part  of  which  the  white  bears  had  trod  into  the  ground  while 
devouring  the  flesh.  He  obtained  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  one  fore-leg,  and  about  twenty  of 
the  caudal  vertebra?.  These  he  arranged,  and  packed  with  care, 
and  transmitted  to  Petersburg!!,  a  distance  of  7,380  miles,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety.  He  was  likewise  so  fortunate  as  to  re- 
purcha.se  the  tusks,  upon  his  return  to  Jakutsk.  There  are  few 
instances  on  record  of  so  much  zeal  aird  enterprise  so  successful¬ 
ly  employed  in  preserving  the  uncommon  productions  of  nature 
which  occasionally  occur  in  obscure  and  remote  situations. 

This  interesting  skeleton  is  now  put  up  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Imperial  Acatlemy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  skin 
gtill  remmns  attached  to  the  head  and  the  feet.  The  fore-leg  has 
been  restored  in  plaster  of  Paris  from  the  other  side.  The 
whole  is  nine  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  sixteen  feet  four 
inches  in  length,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  The  tusks  are  nine  feet  six  inches  in  length,  measuring 
along  the  curve,  and,  together,  weighed  3601b.  avoirdupois ; 
the  head  alone,  without  the  tu^ks,  weighed  4141b.  avoirdupois. 

The  hair  consists  of  three  kinds — bristles,  nearly  black,  much 
thicker  than  horse-hiur,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length — hiur  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  about  four  inches  in 
length — and  wool  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair,  but  only  about 
an  inch  and  an  half  long. 

The  condition  of  th^  brnr,  its  quantity  and  kinds,  demonstrate 
that  the  individual  to  which  it  belonged  must  have  been  a  native' 
of  the  cold  regions,  its  covering  being  suitable  to  a  low  tempe¬ 
rature.  The  state  of  the  whole  carcase,  indeed,  intimates,  that 
it  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  but  had 
been  frozen  among  the  ice  immediately  after  its  death. 

This  Fossil  Elephant,  or  Mammoth,  appears  to  have  been 
principally  an  inhaoitant  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  Aria,  in 
the  countries  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Sea.  As  we  retire  southwards  theremrins  of  tlus' species 
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are  less  frequently  met  with.  They  have,  however,  l)een  found 
in  France  and  Holland,  and  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  America  they  have  been  detected  in  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr. 
Auld,  and  in  South  America  by  Humlxildt. 

The.  circumstances  in  which  the  mammoth  here  described  was 
observed,  furnish  no  materials  by  which  to  form  any  conjectures 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  peri^  when 
the  species  existed  in  a  living  state.  The  Tungusian  Chief, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  observed  in  the  sann?  mass  of 
ice,  the  carcase  of  a  Walrus,  but  the  spcxiies  was  not  determined 
with  accuracy.  Enormous  pieces  of  wo<xl  were  likewise  obser¬ 
ved  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  all  the  kinds  produced  in  SilK'ria,  which 
the  natives  term  Adamschina,  (not  after  the  enterprizing  travel¬ 
ler,  we  presume,  but  the  parent  t)f  our  race,)  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  floating  wtxxl  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  they 
call  Noachina.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  careful  examination 
of  these  blocks  of  wood  would  greatly  enlarge  our  knowlege  of 
the  history  of  plants,  by  making  us  acquainted  with  the  more 
ancient  species,  which  perhaps  difler  as  much  from  those  of  the 
present  day  as  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  Siberia  difler  from  the  li¬ 
ving  races,  A  voyage  of  discovery  along  the  sliores  of  the  Fro¬ 
zen  Ocean,  having  for  its  objects  to  examine  and  collect,  all  the 
remmns  of  animals  and  vegetables  preserved  in  the  ice,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  mouUis  of  the  larger  rivers, 
would  greatly  extend  the  bounds  of  science,  illustrate  the  revo- 
lutions  which  this  globe  has  undergone,  and  the  changes  which 
living  beings  have  experienced.  The  contemplation  of  these 
changes,  as  indicated  by  the  facts  which  have  been  already  ascer¬ 
tained,  partakes  indeed  of  the  nature  of  romance,  as  few  appear  to 
be  aware,  that  an  elephant,  a  rhinoceios,  a  mastodon  and  an  elk, 
formerly  browsed  on  the  herliage  of  the  native  woods  of  Eu¬ 
rope— that  a  tapir  and  hippopotamus  waded  through  the  lakes 
and  rivers, — and  a  liear,  equalling  in  size  the  horse,  occupied  the 
caverns  of  the  rocks.  None  of  these  species  now  exists  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  the  most  accurate  investigations  appear  to  prove,  that 
they  exist  nowhere  on  this  glolie  in  a  living  state. 

The  account  of  this  fossil  elephant  was  first  published  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  Journal  du  Nord,  printed  at  Petersburgh  in  1807, 
under  the  title  of  “  Relation  abr^ge  d’un  Voyage  a  la  Mer  Gla- 
ciale,  et  decouverte  des  restes  d'un  Mammouth,"  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  in  an  English  dress.  Tilesius  afterwards  re¬ 
published  the  observations  of  Adams,  with  some  additional  re¬ 
marks,  and  added  a  figure  of  the  skeleton,  in  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
translator  has  here  presented  this  paper  somewhat  abndged,  and 
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i  has  annexed  a  reduced  figure  of  the  skeleton  drawn  on  stone. 
The  figure  conveys  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  skeleton  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  drawings  of  the 
detached  bones  mven  by  Cuvier  in  his  “  Recherches  sur  les  os- 
semens  fossiles  de  QuaJrupedes,"  but  we  regret  that  the  transla¬ 
tor  did  not  subjoin  the  important  notices  which  that  geologist 
has  communicate  with  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species,  and  which  would  have  render^  the  present  trea¬ 
tise  more  valuable  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader. 


Aet.  III. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  China^  and 
of  a  Voyage  to  and from  that  country^  in  the  years  1816  and 
1817  ;  containing  an  account  of  the  most  interesting  transact 
tions  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Peking  and 
ObserveUions  on  the  countries  which  it  visited.  By  Clarke 
Abel,  F.L.S.  and  Member  of  the  Geological  Society,  Chief 
Meical  Officer  and  Naturalist  to  the  Embassy.  Illustrated 
by  maps  and  other  engravings.  1  Vol.  Quarto,  pp.  420. 
London.  Longman,  Hurst,  Orme,  and  Brown.  1818. 

Although,  with  reference  to  the  immediate  objects  for  which 
it  was  undertaken,  no  enterprise  ever  proved  more  abortive  than 
the  late  Embassy  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  China,  yet,  to  that 
visit  to  the  “  heavenly  Empire,'”  we  are  indebted  for  several  vo- 
Imnes  of  instructive  travels.  In  the  journal  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
third  commissioner  of  the  Embassy,  we  are  presented  with  a  full 
exposure  of  the  ridiculous  pride,  the  intolerable  insolence,  and 
the  systematic  falsehood,  which  characterize  the  people,  and  more 
especially  the  courtiers  of  China.  Captain  Halfs  account  of  his 
voyage  mong  the  west  coast  of  Corea  to  the  Lew-chew  islands, 
extended  our  knowledge  of  geography,  and  made  us  acquainted 
with  an  amiable  tribe  of  our  own  species.  The  narrative  of  Mr. 
M‘Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste,  while  it  confirms  the  statements 
of  the  gallant  CapUun,  contains  graphic  detiuls  of  the  unfortunate 
shipwreck  of  that  vessel,  and  exhibits  a  most  delightful  view,  of 
the  effective  discipline,  the  cool  intrepidity,  and  the  determined 
fortitude  manifested  both  by  her  Captmn  and  her  crew  on  that 
trying  occasion.  And  Mr.  Abefs  v^ume,  the  title  of  which  we 
have  just  transcribed,  and  of  the  contents  of  which  we  propose  to 
submit  a  short  account  to  the  consideration  of  our  refers. 
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though,  of  course,  it  occasionally  adverts  to  the  topics,  and  fre¬ 
quently  describes  the  scenes  discussed  and  delineated  by  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  is  interspersed  with  matter  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as 
to  warrant  a  distinct  and  appropriate  consideration.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  multifarious  natural  objects,  which  at  every  stage  of 
his  progress  engaged  his  attention,  are  clothed  in  a  popular  ra¬ 
ther  than  in  a  technical  garb,  and  are  so  skilfully  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  his  narrative,  as  to  afford  entertainment  and 
information  to  both  the  scientific  and  the  general  reader.  The 
style  of  the  volume  is  also  a  recommendation,  as  it  is  free  from 
that  tiresome  verbosity  and  affectation  of  fine  writing,  which  so 
frequently  deform  the  narratives  of  travellers.  Mr.  Ahel  de¬ 
scribes  what  fell  under  his  observation,  always  in  good,  and  often 
in  elegant  English  ;  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  an  acute  and  well- 
informed  mind  ;  and,  judging  from  this  specimen,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disasters  of 
tlie  homeward  voyage,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  his  book 
w’ould  have  been  the  richest  depository  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
physical  state  of  eastern  Asia,  that  has  hitherto  come  before  the 
public. 

Presuming  that  the  chief  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
Embassy  are  familiar  to  our  readers,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  what  is  characteristic  of  the  volume. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  181G,  Mr.  Abel  embarked  with  Lord  Am¬ 
herst  on  board  the  Alceste,  arrived  at  Madeira  on  the  1 8th,  and  on 
the  20th  of  March  was  off  Cape  Frio,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Speaking  i 

of  the  city  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  he  soon  entered,  he  says :  I 

“  'Fhe  strongest  efforts  of  the  imagination  cannot  pictut*  any  thing  so  heavenly  m  I 

the  country,  or  so  disgusting  as  the  town.  The  first  contains  many  of  the  noblest  woiis  t 

of  nature  in  their  g^test  fresliness  and  beauty,  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  the  latter  ex-  | 

hibits  all  tbs  disgusting  objects,  which  pride,  slavery,  laziness,  and  filth  can  possibly  ^ 

engender.  When  1  state,  that  the  face  of  high  mountains  is  often  covered  with  a  sheet  ^ 

of  blossom,  a  faint  apprehension  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  the  beauties  of  the  country ;  I 

but  when  I  aver  tliat,  on  enteiing  some  parts  of  the  tosm,  I  almost  lamented  that  I  had  ' 

an  organ  of  smell,  I  give  no  idea  of  the  stench  which  exhales  from  the  accumulated  h 

ordure  of  its  streets.”  p.  23.  h 

Affer  a  passage  of  nineteen  days,  the  Alceste  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  she  lay  several  weeks,  and  then  sailed  for  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  While  at  anchor  in  Anyer  Roaritt,  our  naturalist  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  a  shark,  which  measured  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  from  the  stomach  of  which  were  taken  a  whole  buffalue’s 
hide,  two  buffaloes'  tails,  one  whole  fowl,  and  the  bones  of  another, 
the  remains  of  several  snakes,  and  a  mass  of  matter  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  nature. 


<*  With  some  difficulty,”  be  says,  “  1  made  sufficient  interest  with  its  furious  mu¬ 
tilators  (the  sailors)  to  obtain  its  eye,  the  structure  of  which  I  was  anxious  to  learn. 
It  is  supported  on  a  firm  cartilaginom  stem,  which  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  socket, 
and  passing  by  the  side  of  the  optic  ntrve,  is  articulated  to  the  ball  by  a  jout  which 
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permits  motion  in  erery  direction.  This  joint  is  the  centre  of  motion  to  six  strong 
muscles,  thxt  arise  from  the  interior  of  the  orbit,  and  are  so  inserted  in  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  that  their  wliole  action  amounts  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 
that  of  the  portion  of  the  ball,  comprehended  within  their  points  of  insertion.  This 
organization  seems  necessary  in  the  sluirk,  which  takes  its  prey  by  turning  on  its  back, 
to  enable  it  to  keep  its  object  in  view  when  preparing  to  seize  it.  The  eye,  balanced 
on  a  pivot,  is  obviously  capable  of  a  greater  extent  of  motion  in  any  direction  than  when 
imbued  in  the  gelatinous  matter,  which  Hues  the  eye  sockets  of  most  other  fish.”  p. 
>4,  iS. 

In  the  Appendix  this  description  of  the  shark’s  eye  is  extended,  and 
illustrated  by  a  beautiful  drawing  from  a  preparation  by  Mr.  Radkin, 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Lyra.  With  the  shark  Mr.  Abel  obtained  a 
specimen  of  the  sucking  fish  (Echeneis  Remora,)  the  organ  of  adhesion 
of  which  he  found  to  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  large  and  smaller 
plates,  armed  with  a  row  of  fine  teeth  directed  backw  ards,  so  that  the 
animal  cannot  be  easily  detached  from  tlie  object  to  which  it  adheres, 
unless  when  drawn  off  in  the  direction  of  its  head ;  but  he  tells  us, 
that  he  inserts  these  notices  of  this  parasitical  fish,  not  so  much  from 
their  importance,  as  to  take  occasion  to  advise  our  countrymen  who 
visit  distant  regions,  to  m.ake  and  record  their  observations  on  the 
manifold  and  interesting  objects  of  nature,  which  they  have  so  many 
opportunities  of  examining.  And  surely,  were  this  practice  more  ge¬ 
nerally  followed,  we  might  confidently  expect,  along  with  the  constant 
importation  of  tea  and  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton,  to  make  accessions  to 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  and  receive  many  specimens  of  foreign 
production  to  enrich  our  museums. 

Having  obtained  Lord  Amherst’s  permission  to  select  his  own  mode 
of  travelling,  Mr.  Abel,  instead  of  accompanying  the  Embassy  to  Ba- 
Uvia,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Gunong  Karang, 
t  volcanic  mountain  in  Java,  about  18  miles  distant  from  Sirang.  In 
his  way  he  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  scenery,  which  was  composed  of  hillocks  speckl^  with  clumps  of 
trees,  traversed  with  mountain  torrents,  and  cut  into  terraces  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation.  He  was  told  that  the  natives  obtain  from 
their  high  lands  two  crops  of  rice  annually,  besides  esculent  vegetables, 
tuch  as  sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers,  and  a  species  of  bean ;  •  and  that 
the  soil,  constantly  watered  by  rains  and  heavy  dews,  and  fertilized 
by  streams  charged  with  the  decay  of  vegetation,  and  the  debris  of 
rocks,  never  requires,  and  is  never  allowed  to  repose.  Woods,”  he 
nys,  were  separated  by  plains  of  the  richest  green  :  over  these  were 
strewn  the  huts  of  the  natives,  surrounded  by  palms,  contrasting  with 
trees  of  freer  foli.age.  The  natives,  in  their  picturesque  dresses,  were 
everywhere  issuing  with  their  buffaloes  from  the  woods,  or  loitering 
with  careless  indifference  in  the  shade.  The  beauty  of  the  picture 
could  net  be  surpassed ;  and  its  various  parts  so  harmonized  together, 
that  in  their  adjustment  nature  seemed  to  have  been  directed  by  the 
hand  of  design.”  p.  80. 

After  a  tedious  and  laborious  ascent  of  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge, 
the  texture  of  which  approached  to  basalt,  and  contained  radiat^ 
Kolite,  and  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  deep  and  thickly  wooded  ra- 
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▼me,  Mr.  Abel  and  his  attendants  gained  the  verge  of  the  crater  of 
Gunong  Karang,  which  he  thus  descril)es : 

**  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and,  like  the  rarines,  its  narrowest  is  its  lowest 
mrt.  'Die  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular,  to  the  apparent  depth  of  three  hundred  feet. 
Their  upi>er  part,  to  within  one  hundred  feet  of  their  base,  is  clothed  with  a  thick  foli> 
age,  but  below  quite  bare.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  formed,  as  I  afterwards  ascer* 
tamed,  of  masses  of  crystallized  sulphur,  and  of  sulphur  mixed  with  fine  white  rol’ 
canic  ash.  At  its  narrowest  part,  which  bore  south  from  the  point  where  I  stood,  I 
could  distinctly  trace  ridges,  looking  at  a  distance  like  furrows.  Smoke  was  issuing  from 
it  in  many  places,  which,  rising  upwards,  surrounded  us  with  a  sulphureous  atmosphere. 
Clouds  frequently  rolled  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  and  were  in  per¬ 
petual  oscilladou,  sometimes  filling  its  whole  area,  and  hiding  erery  object ;  then  re^. 
ing  and  leaving  every  part  visible.  'Die  ground  shook  beneath  us,  and  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  little  elM  than  the  roots  of  trees  and  the  decay  of  vegetation.  The  in¬ 
terval  separating  the  ravine  on  the  right,  and  the  crater  on  the  left,  was  not  more  than 
two  feet  in  width ;  but  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  whilst  it  afforded  firm  hand-hold,  pre- 
vetited  us  from  observing  much  danger  in  our  situation.  I  had  no  barometer  with  me, 
and  therefore  could  not  accurately  measure  the  elevation  of  the  highest  part  of  the  verge 
of  the  crater.  Fahrenheit’s  tliermometer  stood  at  68"  at  11  A.  M.  when  in  the  plam 
it  was  84",  and  Leslie’s  hygrometer  was  less  than  zero.  Water  boiled  at  206".’*  Pp. 
33,  34. 

The  mountain  was  covered  with  interesting  plants,  among  which 
the  ferns  and  mosses  were  peculiarly  beautiful  and  various.  The 
Nepenlhes  dislillaioria  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dowering  plants. 
It  grows  near  the  routs  of  trees,  and  is  supposed  by  the  natives  to  pos¬ 
sess  many  medicinal  properties. 

The  author  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  gentleness  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Javenese,  and  asserts,  with  Sir  Thomas  Raffles,  whose  work 
we  hope  soon  to  notice,  that  their  intellectual  is  equal  to  their  moral 
excellence.  The  natives  whom  he  saw  in  the  mountain  had  more 
symmetry  of  form  and  more  active  habits  than  those  of  the  plains : 
they  all  wear  the  kriss,  or  dagger,  which  is  of  various  shapes,  and 
seemed  formed  for  a  back-stroke.  The  women  wore  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  of  very  complicated  patterns,  made  by  native  artisans. 

Mr.  Abel  next  visited  the  mineral  springs  of  EjKtan — pools  of  vio¬ 
lently  agitated  water,  situate  in  a  flat  country — which  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  boiling,  though  they  are  only  of  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  water  is  of  a  dirty-white  colour, 
containing  earthy  matter  in  suspension ;  the  smell  that  of  Harrow- 
gate-water.  “  On  searching  under  the  place  where  the  agitation  of 
the  water  was  most  violent,  I  found,"  says  he,  “  a  small  funnel-shaped 
aperture,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Through  this,  sulphurcted  hydrogen  rushed  up  in  such  quantity, 
and  with  so  much  force,  that  1  could  with  great  difficulty  keep  my 
hand  close  to  the  orifice."  p.  40. 

In  an  excursion  to  Bantam,  our  author  was  attracted  by  the  firing 
of  a  musket  and  the  sound  of  music,  to  a  cottage,  where  he  witnessed 
the  circumcision  of  several  boys.  The  little  patients  evinced  no  signs 
of  pain  ;  and  their  parents  deemed  the  presence  of  a  stranger  a  pro¬ 
pitious  event.  In  a  grove  he  saw  large  clusters  of  the  great  bat  of 
Java,  suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees,  with  the  head  downward. 
When  forced  to  quit  their  resting  places  they  took  wing,  many  of  them 
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with  young  one;  clinging  to  their  breasts :  he  shot  two  of  them,  a 
male  and  a  female. 

•>  Nothing  could  be  more  hideous  than  their  aspect.  Their  bodies,  covered  with  long 
hair,  resemble  that  of  the  fox  in  colour,  smell,  and  form,  but  that  of  a  full-grown  rat  in 
size,  lliej  are  suspended  between  wings  similar  in  texture  to  those  of  the  common 
bat,  but  extending  five  feet  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  tail,  which  is  four 
inches  long,  is  also  like  that  of  the  fox,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  membrane  uniting  the 
hinder  extremities.  The  female,  whkh  was  only  wounded  in  one  of  its  wings,  endea> 
voured  to  strike  me  with  the  otlit-r,  screecliing  violently  at  the  same  time,  anti  grinning 
horribly.  When  lefl  to  itself  it  exerted  its  fury  on  the  wounded  limb,  which  it  smash¬ 
ed  with  its  teeth.”  p.  43. 

This  hideous  animal,  which  Mr.  Abel  says  reminded  him  of  the 
harpies  of  antiquity,  is  not  carnivorous,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain, 
but  is  dreaded  for  the  destruction  it  occasions  to  fruit  trees.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  stomach  connects  it  with  the  herbivorous  animals,  and  the 
great  height  to  which  it  flies,  makes  it  probable  that  it  does  not  feed 
on  mice,  as  has  been  supposed. 

We  must  pass  over  the  author’s  description  of  the  great  snake  of 
Java,  whose  astonishing  powers  of  deglutition  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  and  shall,  therefore,  accompany  him  and  the  embassy  on 
their  voyage  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  In  their  progress  they 
had  occasion  to  traverse  seas  liable  to  those  tremendous  gales  denomi¬ 
nated  Typhoons  by  the  Chinese  ;  but  though  they  experienced  much 
thunder  and  lightning,  they  had  no  high  winds  or  thick  fogs;  nor  did 
the  barometer  vary  much  during  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage,  whilst 
the  thermometer  and  hygrometer  underwent  frequent  changes.  At 
the  Ladrone  Islands  the  thermometer  stood  at  S5^ ;  it  fell,  in  the  course 
ofthe  voyage,  towards  the  end  of  June,  to.Ti®,  and  rose  in  the  gulf  of 
Pt-lchre-lee  to80®.  While  the  south- wrest  monsoon  prevailed,the  hygro¬ 
meter  indicated  a  saturated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  suddenly 
marked  a  diminution  of  moisture  whenever  the  wind  changed  to  the 
north,  even  though  that  wind  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
nin.  During  a  continuance  of  the  south-west  monsoon  the  moisture 
is  so  excessive  that  clothes  are  drenched  as  if  exposed  to  rain  ;  no  me¬ 
tallic  instrument  can  be  secured  against  its  influence ;  and  Leslie’s  hy¬ 
grometer  (though  to  the  mariner  it  is  a  useful  meteorological  instru¬ 
ment)  is  not  graduated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  m^rk  its  degree.  When 
the  barometer  rose,  wind  was  the  consequence  ;  when  it  fell  four  lines, 
rain  followed ;  and  when  it  fell  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  thunder  and 
lightning  ensued.  From  experiments  made  on  the  water  ofthe  Yel¬ 
low  sea  at  different  depths,  it  appears  that  when  the  surface  is  75®  of 
I  Fahrenheit,  the  bottom,  at  the  depth  of  1 5  fathoms,  is  72®,  and  at  40 
&thoms  65®  ;  so  that  the  temperature  decreases  with  the  depth. 

The  author  had  an  opportunity  of  landing  on  Hong- Kong,  the 
principal  of  the  Ladrones,  the  scenery  of  which  is  composed  of  barren 
rocks,  deep  ravines,  and  mountain  torrents.  Its  inhabitants  are  poor 
weather-bwten  fishermen, — at  least  no  other  were  seen ;  and  patches  of, 
rice,  small  plantations  of  yams,  with  a  little  buck  wheat,  were  all  their 
yimhle  means  of  support.  As  viewed  from  the  sea,  this  island  rises 
into  mountains;  and  a  beautiful  cascade  is  seen  rolling  over  a  fine* 
Uue  rock,  bordered  by  many  various  plants.  The  rocks,  as  far  as 
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they  were  examined,  were  found  to  be  basaltic  traps,  exhibiting  in 
some  places  a  distinct  stratification,  in  others  a  confused  columnar  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  whilst  in  others  they  were  divided  into  distinct  rhomboidal 
masses,  with  cubic  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  seams.  Mr.  Abel’s 
geological  observations  on  a  small  island  separated  from  Hong- Kong 
by  a  narrow  channel,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  in  consequence 
of  their  accordance  with  facts  which  have  been  observed  recently  in 
other  places,  especially  by  Or.  Hebert  in  the  Zetland  Islands. 

“  This  island,”  sajt  he,  which  has  no  name  on  chans,  rises  not  more  than  forty 
feet  above  the  sea,  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  yards  in  its  Isr^^est,  or  one  hundred 
in  its  smallest  diameter,  and  is  entirely  composed  of  two  kinds  of  rock,  granite  and 
basalt.  Their  junction  exhibits  some  curious  facts.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
where  this  is  most  obvious,  it  is  occasioned  by  a  dyke  of  basalt  passing  upwards  through 
the  granite,  and  spreading  over  it.  'I'he  dyke  rises  from  a  body  of  basalt  which  stretch, 
es  beneath  the  granite  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  vanishes  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  It  is  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  granite,  but  is  separated  from  it 
by  three  narrow  vems  which  interpose  between  them,  and  follow  the  dyke  through  its 
whole  extent  The  width  of  each  of  these  veins  does  not  exceed  four  inches ;  that  of 
the  basaltic  dyke  is  as  many  feet  'The  veins  are  of  three  kinds  :  ist,  A  compound  of 
granite  ;ind  basalt  mixed  together  in  an  indeterminate  and  confused  manner ;  Sdly, 
Pure  felspar ;  3dly,  A  sort  of  porphyry,  composed  of  very  perfect  crystals  of  felspar  in 
a  basaltic  base.  The  veins  of  pure  felspar,  and  of  porphyry,  were  separated  with  ease 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  neighbouring  rocks ;  but  the  felspar,  and  basalt  in  mass, 
which  was  intimately  combined  with  the  ba^tic  dyke,  could  only  be  separated  from 
it  with  great  force.  Near  the  line  of  junction  I  found  masses  of  the  latter  embedded 
in  the  former.”  Pp.  61,62. 

These  curious  facts  seem  to  strengthen  the  opinions  advancetl  by 
Professor  Jamieson,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  vol.  iL 
pp.221— 2S1. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  in  the  gulf  of  Pe-tchee-lee,  Chang,  a 
civil,  and  Yin,  a  military  mandarin,  with  a  train  of  shabby-looking  mi¬ 
litary  attendants,  waited  upon  Lord  Amherst  The  most  conspicuous 
accoutrements  of  these  heroes  of  the  empire,  were  a  worked  silk  sheath, 
in  shape  like  the  blade  of  a  dagger  enclosing  a  harmless  fan  ;  a  small 
leather  bag  studded  with  brass,  resembling  a  cartouche  box,  contain¬ 
ing  flint  and  steel  for  lighting  their  pipes  ;  and  the  pipes  tJieniselves 
suspended  from  their  girdles,  along  with  their  chop  sticks,-  but  more 
frequently  in  their  mouths.  The  u-e  of  garlic  and  assafeetida,  and  still 
more,  the  want  of  cleanliness,  made  these  men  throw  off  a  most  disa¬ 
greeable  odour.  The  junks  which  ply  on  the  gulf  are  of  the  most 
clumsy  form,  with  tall  masts ;  but  are  provided  with  excellent  cor¬ 
dage,  made  from  the  fibre  of  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pei-ho. 

”  The  men  who  navigate,  and  probably  live  in  then  junks,  subsbt  chiefly  on  millet, 
rendered  gelatinous  by  immersion  in  hot  water  With  this  they  eat  a  savoury  prepa¬ 
ration  of  vegetables  cut  into  small  stripes,  and  preserved  in  a  kind  of  soy.  At  their 
meals  each  takes  a  basin  of  millet  to  himself,  but  the  savoury  dish  is  oimmon  to  many. 
In  eating  they  bring  the  basin  close  to  the  lips,  and  shovel  its.  contents  by  means 
of  their  chop  sticks  into  their  mouths  till  they  are  fully  crammed ;  then  wedging  in  a 
morsel  of  the  piquant  vegetable,  masticate  the  whole  together.  Having  finkbtd  their 
repast,  they  wash  their  mouth  in  the  watex  in  which  the  millet  had  been  steeped.” 
P.72. 

At  Ta-koo,  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  boats  were  pre- 
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pared  to  convey  the  “  tribute  bearers”  up  that  river.  A  vast  and 
motely  crowd  had  assembled  to  see  the  embassy.  The  mob  consisted 
of  all  classes  and  complexions ;  some  in  white  robes,  some  with  broad- 
brimmed  hats  or  parasols,  and  others  naked  from  head  to  foot,  but  all 
with  long  tails.  The  whips  of  the  soldiers  opened  a  passage  through 
this  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  whom  curiosity  had  collected  and 
packed  together,  for  a  number  of  servants  carrying,  as  a  present  from 
the  Legate  (a  Mandarin  of  high  rank,  named  Quang,  and  deputed  by 
the  Emperor  to  conduct  the  embassy  to  Pekin)  to  the  Ambassador  and 
his  train,  “  trays  laden  w'ith  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  profuse  abun¬ 
dance,"  comprising  specimens  both  of  the  viands,  and  the  cookery  of 
the  country.  “  The  joints  of  mutton,  pigs  and  fowls,”  says  Mr  Abel, 
“  were  so  besmeared  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  that  they  exhibited  a 
perfect  metallic  polish,  and  seemed  so  much  more  adapted  to  please 
the  eye  than  the  palate,  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  injure  the  brillian¬ 
cy  of  their  surface.”  P.  74. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Tien- sing,  piles  of  salt  similar  to  those  described 
in  the  narratives  of  the  f»)rmer  embassy,  were  observed.  The  face  of 
the  country’,  the  state  of  culture,  and  the  apjvearance  of  the  people, 
were  also  all  sensibly  improved.  “  The  crowd  which  lined  the  banks 
was  incalculably  great but  Mr  Abel,  who  wishes  his  readers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  population  of  the  Empire  is  not  so  dense  as  it  has  been 
represented  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  is  careful  to  remind  tliem,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  for  miles  around,  were  collected  toge- 
tlier,  and  that  many  of  them,  fully  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  accom¬ 
panied  the  embassy  up  the  river.  During  the  stay  at  Tien-sing,  the 
Ambassador  and  his  suite  had -a  conference  with  the  Legate,  and  Soo- 
ta-iin,  a  Mandarin  of  high  rank ;  and  at  its  close  partook  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  feast.  On  the  1 3th  of  August,  the  embassy  set  out  for  the  hall  of 
audience,  and  traverseil  several  narrow  streets  lined  with  shops  much 
ornamented,  with  their  various  articles  for  sale  indicated  by  curiously 
shaped  emblems  hanging  in  rows  before  them.  The  crowds  were 
(raiet  and  orderly ;  the  few  women  that  mingled  among  them  with¬ 
drew  their  heads  the  moment  they  found  themselves  noticed  by  the 
strangers  ;  many  of  the  children  had  so  li*tle  of  the  Chinese  character 
in  their  faces,  that  tliey  would  scarcely  have  attracted  attention  in  an 
English  crowd  ;  and  even  the  men  displayed  less  uniformity  of  fea^. 
tures  than  the  author  had  been  led  to  look  for  in  the  Chinese. 

Lord  Amherst,  Sir  George  Staunton,  Mr  Ellis,  and  Mr  Morrison, 
were  the  only  persons  admitted  to  an  inner  apartment  to  confer  with 
the  Legjite  and  the  Mandarins  about  the  performance  of  the  Ku-too 
or  ceremony  of  prostration  ;  and  continued  nearly  two  hours  in  the 
discussion  of  this  weighty  affair.  The  intention  of  the  Chinese  was  to 
prevail  upon  the  English  to  agree  to  perform  this  piece  of  abject  ho¬ 
mage  before  the  emblem  of  the  Emperor,  previously  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  feast.  This  symbolical  presence  of  hU  Chinese  Ma- 
j~sly  was  stationed  at  the  tipper  end  of  the  banquetting  room,  and 
consisted  of  a  table  covered  with  yellow  cloth,  which  supported  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  smoking  incense,  and  which  stood  before  a  screen  of  curioue 
workmanship,  representing  a  vine  in  full  fruit. 
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The  result  of  the  conference,  as  is  ■well  known,  was,  that  Lord  Am¬ 
herst,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  would  bow  towards  the  screen 
and  the  yellow  table,  as  it  was  customary  to  do  on  some  occasions  to¬ 
wards  the  empty  throne  of  tlieir  own  sovereign.  And  then  Mr.  Abel 
tells  us,  that. 

At  a  signal  given  by  an  officer  who  uttered  a  few  words,  in  an  exalted  and  sing¬ 
ing  tone,  tlie  mandarins  fell  on  their  knees,  and  inclining  their  heads,  knocked  them 
three  times  against  the  ground,  and  then  arose.  A  second  and  a  third  time  the  signal 
was  repeated,  and  a  second  and  a  third  time  they  knelt  and  knocked  their  heads  thrice 
against  the  earth.  I'he  commissioners,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  suite,  bowed  respect¬ 
fully  nine  times.”  P.  83. 

The  feast,  which  followed  the  conference  and  the  homage,  consist¬ 
ed  of  four  courses.  The  first  course  was  of  soup,  said  to  be  composed 
of  m.are’s  milk  and  blood  ;  the  second,  of  sixteen  dishes  of  fruits  and 
dried  meats ;  the  thinl,  of  eight  basins  of  stewed  shark’s  fins,  bird’s 
nests,  hart’s  sinews,  and  other  peculiar  viands ;  and  the  fourth,  of 
twelve  bowls  of  different  kinds  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
floating  in  gravy : — warm  rice  wine  was  drunk  along  with  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  succession  of  eatables ;  and  a  play,  with  feats  of  tumbling, 
completed  the  entertainment 

Tlie  Chinese  of  all  ranks  are  well  acquainted  with  the  refreshing 
qualities  of  ice  in  sultry  weather ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  pieces  on 
tile  at  I'ien-sing  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  in 
the  northern  regions  of  the  empire.  During  the  ascent  up  the  river, 
and  some. short  excursions  from  its  banks,  Mr  Abel  was  **  enabled  to 
observe,  that,  much  as  the  Chinese  may  excel  in  obtaining  abundant 
piwlucts  from  land  natiirally  fertile,  they  are  much  behind  other 
nations  in  the  art  of  improving  that  which  is  naturally  barren."  Dirt, 
squalidness  and  extreme  poverty,  characterized  the  male  inhabitants ; 
and  their  mud-built  huts  had  more  the  look  of  the  dens  of  beasts, 
than  of  the  habitations  of  men. 

“  la  the  midst  of  to  much  poverty,”  he  remarks,  I  was  astonished  at  meeting 
with  three  women,  not  only  decently,  but  handsomely  clothed,  whom  1  surprised  in 
turning  suddenly  the  comer  of  a  house.  'I'hey  were  standing  in  an  angle  formed  by 
the  prujectioa  of  two  walls,  and  ceuld  not  well  escape  me :  indeed  they  showed  little 
inclination  to  do  so,  but  appeared  much  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  examining  one 
of  the  Aorse  nseii^ta  name  given  to  Kuropeans  from  their  comparatively  long  facet  and 
large  noses.)  ’oSne  women  were  of  low  stature,  liad  faces  lunger  in  proportion  than 
those  of  the  men,  but  so  covered  with  flesh-coloured  paste,  that  I  could  not  distinguish 
the  tint  of  their  complexions.  There  was  a  general  air  of  languor  about  them,  which 
was  especially  markMl  by  the  drooping  of  their  upper  eye-lids,  the  interval  between 
which  and  the  lower  ones  was  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  appear  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  distinct  visiou.  I'heir  internal  angles  were  more  deflected  and  lengthened  than  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men  'Their  hair  was  black,  and  neatly  rolled  up  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  omairrented  writh  flowers.  Their  dress  connsted  of  a  loose  blue  cotton  robe 
with  long  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers  of  a  pinkish  colour.  Tlie  robe  was  fas¬ 
tened  befote  with  several  buttons  from  the  chin  downwards,  and  fell  below  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Its  sleeves  covered  the  hands.  The  trowsers  were'  fastened  about  the  ancle, 
and  almost  covered  srith  their  folds  the  small  and  tight  shoe  which  peeped  from  beneath 
them.  I  ha<'  contemplated  these  curious  objects  for  tome  time,  wlien  our  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  appearance  of  some  soldiers,  wlio  cawed  the  fair 
ones  to  hobble  oflT  as  fost  as  their  crippled  and  stunted  feet  could  carry  them.” 
Pp.  87,  88. 
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We  are  delighted  to  leam  from  Mr.  Abel,  that  the  manners  of  the 
Chinese  peasantry  and  villagers  are  simple  and  obliging.  They  and 
their  children  evinced  a  gratifying  kindness  of  disposition,  flocked 
around  him,  and  presented  him  with  bundles  of  flowers. 

At  Tung-Chow,  where  the  navigation  of  the  Pie-ho  terminates,  the 
ambassador  was  visited  by  two  imperial  commissioners.  Ho,  "  great 
in  his  generation,”  (called  the  Duke  by  the  English,)  and  Muh,  also 
“  a  great  man,”  and  a  president  of  the  tribunal  of  rites  and  ceremo* 
nies,  who  conducted  themselves  with  the  most  intolerable  insolence, 
and  with  whom  the  discussions  respecting  the  prostration  were  renew* 
ed,  and  speedily  concluded,  by  the  absolute  refusal  of  Lord  Amherst 
to  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  that  degrading  ceremony.  Of  the  consequences  of  this 
refusal,  and  the  singular  reception  of  the  embassy  at  the  imperial  court* 
or  rather  its  expulsion  from  it,  we  need  not  now  write,  as  the  subject 
must  be  fresh  in  every  reader’s  recollection.  From  the  commana  to 
quit  the  celestial  empire  there  was  no  appeal ;  Lord  Amherst,  accord- 
ingly,  prepared  to  yield  it  the  most  implicit  obedience,  and  forth¬ 
with  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Af^er  some  details  of  these  events  and  proceedings,  our  author  be¬ 
took  himself,  as  became  his  vocation,  to  the  office  of  surveying  the 
character  and  productions  of  the  country  of  China,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  He  has  nothing  to 
say  for  the  honesty  of  the  Chinese  traders,  but  is  disposed  to  attribute 
their  undevisting  practice  of  overcharging  foreigners  to  the  avarice  of 
the  soldiers  by  whom  foreigners  are  always  attended,  and  who  always 
share  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  purchases  which  they  are  allowed 
to  make.  He  was  surprised  by  the  multitude  and  the  variety  of  fur 
cloaks  which  he  saw  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  of  Tung*Chow* 
and  ob.served  that  they  were  formed  from  the  skins  of  great  and 
small  quadrupeds,  from  the  deer  to  the  mouse.  The  public-houses 
are  open  sheds,  frequented  by  the  idle  and  dissipated  of' the  lower 
classes  to  gamble  at  c.'irds,  and  to  drink  tea,  a  kind  of  wine  or  beer, 
and  occasionally  an  ardent  spirit,  distilled  from  rice  or  millet,  resem¬ 
bling  alcohol.  He  met  with  crowds  of  beggars  extremely  squalid* 
and  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  mendicity  ;  and  he  thinks  that  as  the 
beggars  of  China  are  mentioned  by  NieuhofF,  Bell,  and  De  Guines* 
they  may  have  existed  in  the  empire,  though  they  wefe  not  observed 
by  any  of  Lonl  Macartney’s  suite ;  or  that  the  contrariety  of  expe¬ 
rience  is  referrible  to  the  influence  which  the  provident  and  compas¬ 
sionate  character  of  Kien-Lung,  and  that  which  the  capricious  and  im¬ 
politic  conduct  of  Kea-King  respectively  proiluced  on  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  while  they  exercisetl  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  over  it.  The  houses  of  the  middle  classes,  we  are  told,  are  neat, 
enclosed  within  yards,  and  ornamented  with  gay  rather  than  fragrant 
plants.  The  inner  apartments  of  the  houses  were  inaccessible,  and 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  women  ;  the  exterior  rooms  consisted  of  a 
kitchen  furnished  with  a  brick  furnace,  on  which  stood  two  large 
iron  bowls  for  baking,  boiling,  and  other  culinary  purpom ;  and  of 
a  larger  apai'traent  us^  as  a  dormitory,  and  fmr  the  reception  of  com- 
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pany.  The  walls  of  this  were  decorated  with  rude  sketches  of  moun> 
tain  scenery,  and  moral  sentences  written  on  silk  ;  the  bed-places  were 
massive  benches  of  brick  work,  with  a  furnace  underneath  to  warm 
tliem  in  winter ;  a  temple  in  miniature,  containing  the  figure  of  a  cor¬ 
pulent  old  man,  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  Boor,  was  always  seen  op¬ 
posite  the  door ;  and  “  chairs  and  t-ibles  of  varnished  wo^,  clumsy 
in  form  and  materials,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment  ” 
The  yards,  along  with  various  plants  tastefully  disposed,  were  orna« 
mented  with  artificial  rocks,  representing  a  fiilly  country,  covered 
with  diminutive  houses,  pagockts,  and  gardens.  “  In  this  situation 
the  Nelumbium’’  (used  by  the  Chinese  to  decorate  lakes,  and  other 
ornamental  water)  “  was  certainly  an  object  of  exceetling  beauty. 
Its  tulip-likc  blossoms  of  many  }K‘tals,  tinted  with  the  most  delicate 
pink,  hung  over  its  fan- like  leaves,  floateil  on  tlie  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  rising  on  foot  stalks  of  unequal  height,  lient  them  in  elegant 
curves,  and  sliaded  with  graceful  festoons  the  )ilants  beneath.”  Among 
the  esculent  plants  the  Pi  ts<:i,  a  sjiecies  of  cabbage,  is  most  extensive¬ 
ly  cultivated,  and  consumetl  in  immense  quantities,  both  fresh  and 
preserved  ;  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  all  the  nine 
gates  of  Pekin  are  choked  up  with  the  vehicles  conveying.it  into 
•the  city.  Sii/a  lilioef'Aia  for  cordage,  sweet  jKitatoes,  gourds,  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  kidney  beans,  fruits  of  various  sorts,  with  fields  of  mil¬ 
let,  were  the  princip-d  objects  of  culture  in  this  part  of  China  ;  but 
large  tracts  were  observed  to  be  marshy  and  barren.  At  Tung-Chow, 
from  the  2Gth  of  Augu.st  to  the  2d  of  September,  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  rose  once  to  9^^®,  Hnd  never  fell  below  83®  in  the  shade ;  the 
temperature  of  tiie  night  was  sometimes  os  low  as 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Aliel  still  continued  to  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  simple  and  kinti  manners  of  the  peasants,  a  pleasing 
contrast  "  to  the  cunning  designs  of  the  Sale.smen  of  'fung-Chow, 

•  and  the  brutal  iinfiortunity  of  the  courtiers  of  Yuen- Ming- Yuen. 
“  When  they  have  aLx;nm{)anied  me,”  he  says,  “  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  far  in  advance  of  my  IxKit,  and  have  beheld  me  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  heat,  they  have  always  appeared  anxious  to  relieve  my 
distress.  One  has  hastened  to  the  nearest  house  for  a  seat,  another 
has  brought  me  water,  and  a  third  has  held  an  umbrella  over  my  head 
to  defend  me  from  the  sun,  whilst  their  companions  have  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  formed  a  circle  around  me.” 

The  multitude  of  barbers,  carrying  about  with  tliem  all  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  their  craft,  arrests  a  stranger's  attention  in  the  cities  of  China. 
-  Their  number  is  increased  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  em- 
'  ployed  not  only  to  shave  the  heads  and  the  beards,  and  to  eradicate 
every  straggling  hair  from  the  ears,  eyes,  and  nostrils  of  their  customers, 
but  also  to  shnm-jtoo  them.  This  operation  is  peculiar  to  the  Chinese ; 
and  consists  chiefiv  in  being  beaten  all  over  the  body  with  both  hands 
of  the  operator,  in  having  all  its  joints  stretched  and  twitched  by  sudden 
jerks, — in  having  the  ears  and  eyes  cleaned,  and  the  nails  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  toes  pared, — and  in  getting  the  lock  of  hair  which  grows 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  plaited  into  the  form  of  a  whip  lash ;  all 
of  wlticb,  and  more,  is  done  for  the  value  of  a  peimy. 
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On  the  12th  of  September,  Mr.  Abel  was  seized  with  an  illness 
which  confined  him  several  weeks,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse 
to  the  journals  of  his  friends  for  information  respecting  what  betel  the 
embassy  and  was  observed  in  its  progress  through  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  his  untimely  indisposition  ;  but  scarcely  any 
thing  new  is  to  be  expected  in  an  account  of  a  route  from  Fekin  to  Can¬ 
ton,  which  has  been  of  late  so  well  described  by  travellers  of  the  first 
eminence.  Throughout  the  long  course  of  the  Eu-ho,  “  the  grain- 
bearing  river,”  and  the  still  longer  course  of  the  imperial  canal,  “  the 
river  of  flo<»d-gate8,'’  the  eye  wanders  over  Imundless  plains,  cultivat¬ 
ed  with  millet  and  rice,  and  deformed  with  marshes ;  or  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  sca-like  lakes,  adorned  with  the  broad  leaves  and  bright  flowers 
of  the  Nelumbium,  and  diversified  with  the  half- submerged  cottages, 
the  boats  and  rails  of  crowds  of  fishermen.  Southward,  beyond  the 
flooded  country,  “  fields  highly  cultivated,  and  interspersed  with  in- 
“  numerable  hamlets  buried  in  the  shade  of  trees,  cover  undulating 
“  ground  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  canal.”  'I'he  tract  which  lies  between 
the  turbid  streams  of  the  Y ellow  River  and  tho.se  of  the  still  more  ma¬ 
jestic  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  also  flat,  but  rich,  and  cultivated  with  rice, 
wheat,  and  vegetables,  with  cities  and  towns,  gardens  and  groves  in¬ 
termixed  ;  and  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  latter  river,  is 
seen  the  Kin-shan,  or  go'den  hill,  rising  like  the  summit  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  above  the  water.  “  Its  appearance  verifies  the  fidelity  of  those 
"  singular  landscapes,  given  in  Chinese  books,  of  mountains  insulated 
“  in  the  midst  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  covered  with  houses  and  tem- 
“  pies,  trees  and  flowers."  After  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow’s  descriptions  of  the 
imperial  canal,  (which  extends  across  the  country  from  nortli  to 
south  more  than  500  miles,)  our  author  remarks,  that,  in  his  opinion, 

**  This  famous  monument  of  industry,  considered  simply  as  a  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  different  parts  of  the  empire,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  somewhat  over¬ 
rated,  as  an  example  of  the  immense  power  of  human  labour  and  of  human  art.  In 
every  part  of  its  course  it  passes  through  alluvial  soil,  readily  penetrated  by  the  tools 
of  the  workmen,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  part  of  it  carried  through  twenty  miles  of  country  unaided  by  tributary  rivers. 
The  sluices  which  keep  its  necessary  level,  are  of  the  r^est  construction  ;  buttresses 
foimed  of  blocks  of  stone,  with  grooves  fitted  with  thick  planks,  are  the  cmly  locks 
of  the  imperial  canaL  It  is  neither  ouried  through  any  mountain,  nor  over  any  val¬ 
ley.  As  a  vast  drain  to  marshes  and  lakes,  and  to  the  destructive  overflowings  of  the 
Yellow  River,  it  has  higher  claims  to  our  admiration.  Previous  to  iu  construcuon, 
the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Shan-tong  and  Kiang-nan,  filled  with  lakes  and 
marges  from  the  Wan-ho  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  must  at  all  seasons  have  been  an  unin¬ 
habitable  swamp,  and,  during  the  inundations  of  the  Yellow  River,  one  enormotu 
lake.  The  canal  being  carried  through  their  lowest  part,  and  communicating  by  nu¬ 
merous  floodgates  with  the  suircHuiding  water,  has  revered  tliem  mote  or  less  subser¬ 
vient  to  man.”  Fp.  153,  15i. 

On  entering  the  great  river  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  embassy  left  I.,ord 
Macartney’s  route,  nnd  ascended  the  stream  towards  the  city  of  Nan¬ 
kin,  once  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
Europeans,  from  the  much  worn  cotton-cloth  which  bears  its  name. 
The  form  of  the  city  seemed  to  be  an  irregular  polygon,  of  the  com- 
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puted  area  of  thirty  miles.  The  porcelain  pagoda,  so  highly  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  missionaries,  was  seen,  but  was  not  approached  nearer 
than  two  miles.  The  peculiar  cotton  manufacture  was  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  suburbs ;  but  the  raw  yellow  cotton  from  which  it  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  made,  was  sought  for  in  vain.  Afler  a  voyage  of  several 
hundred  miles  on  the  magnificent  river,  emphatically  named  the  Son 
of  the  Sea,"  whose  banks  abound  with  groves  of  fruit  and  timber  trees, 
and  planUtions  of  cotton  and  rice,  the  embassy  entered  the  Po-yang 
lake,  occupying  an  expansive  area,  surround^  by  high  mountains 
green  to  the^op,  and  covered  with  a  rich  luxuriance  of  plants;  among 
which,  a  new  species  of  shrub  was  discovered,  and  was  named  Ahelia 
Cfiinensis,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Abel.  “  This  plant  is  a  straggling  shrub 
“  with  pendant  branches.  Its  flowers  were  for  the  most  part  faded 
when  it  was  found ;  but  its  permanent  pink  calyces,  clustered  into 
thick  heads,  gave  it  a  beautiful  appearance."  Cotton,  rice,  and  ve¬ 
getables,  are  all  around  this  inland-sea  the  principal  articles  of  culti¬ 
vation  ;  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  bamboo,  with  groves  of  tallow  and 
camphor  trees,  skirt  or  climb  up  the  mountain  acclivities ;  deer, 
pheasants,  and  partridges,  with  other  kinds  of  game,  enliven  and 
diversify  the  scene ;  and  the  spacious  lake,  as  well  as  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  it  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  is  profusely  productive 
of  excellent  fish. 

At  Nan-chang-foo,  (a  city  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  its  por¬ 
celain  shops,)  where  the  embassy  again  entered  upon  the  route  pur¬ 
sued  by  Lord  Macartney,  our  author  was  able,  for  the  first  time  after 
his  illness,  to  go  abroad,  and  observe  the  country  through  which  he 
was  passing.  The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  pure  river  of  Kan-keang 
is  favourable  for  the  growth  of  beautiful  and  useful  plants,  but  is  lit¬ 
tle  cultivated  with  com.  Rocky  declivities  are  covered  with  the  Ca- 
tneltia  sesenqtia,  or,  as  our  author  would  rather  call  it,  the  Camellia  oleU 
fera,  an  el^|^t  plant,  resembling  the  tea-shrub  in  its  general  appear¬ 
ance,  and  very  productive  in  oil.  Plantations  of  pine  crown  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  highest  hills ;  and  the  plains  are  productive  of  ground 
nut-plants,  camphor,  and  tallow-trees.  The  Sne-pa-tan,  or  eighteen 
cataracts  of  the  river,  are  little  more  than  shoals  in  its  bed,  formed 
first  of  granite,  and  higher  up  of  dark-coloured  compact  schistus, 
much  resembling  the  Kilims  ^  Cornwall.  The  Chinese  have  great 
difficulty  in  passing  the  shoals ;  and,  for  that  reason,  they  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  most  perilous  of  them  with  the  name  Tien-san-tan, 
the  pillars  of  heaven. 

On  the  SOth  of  December,  the  embassy  crossed  the  Mei-leng 
mountain,  through  the  summit  of  which  a  pass  was  cut  by  a  private 
individual  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  during  the  dynasty  of  Tang. 

**  The  top  of  tlie  mountain  u  distinetlj  and  horizontally  stratified,  b\it  is  dinded 
into  stair-like  masses.  Hie  sandstone  is  small-grained ;  iu  fresh  fracture  has  el- 
most  the  dark  grey  colour  of  clay  slate,  but,  where  it  is  exposed  to  weaiher,  is  red¬ 
dish.  We  destxnded  by  a  very  steep  declivity  on  die  southern  side  of  the  mountain 
into  an  extensive  plain.  The  scene  was  wild  and  strange,  innumerable  *  rucks  pilot 
on  rocks,  as  if  by  magk  spell,’  of  forms  too  fantastic  for  language  to  paint,  covered 
its  surface,  and  every  where  bounded  the  view.  Immense  square  bloi-ks.  seemingly 
piled  on  each  other  by  art,  and  rising  to  a  great  height,  gave  to  some  u  castellated,  !•> 
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othen  •  p3rrainkUl  form.  Won  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  their  surface  had  be¬ 
came  Vi'siaiUr ;  aril  tlieii  angles,  tom  the  same  cause,  often  repieaented  tlie  same 
grotesque  profile.  They  presented  forms,  indeed,  so  at  variance  with  any  I  had 
before  seen,  that  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  their  composition  would  be  found 
equally  peculiar.  But  they  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  a  very  fine  granular,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  compact  limestone  Of  their  internal  colour,  for  they  were  covered  ex¬ 
ternally  with  lichens,  I  can  make  no  positive  mention,  as  1  have  not  recovered  any  of 
the  spedniens  to  which  1  have  referred  for  this  cliaracter  in  my  journal  ;  but,  judging 
from  others  ctdlected  in  their  neighbourhtKxl,  and  probably  of  t^  same  formation,  1 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  reddish-grey.  The  di8tin<-t  Mocks  of  which  they  were  com¬ 
posed,  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  horixontal  stratification.”  l*p.  1S4,  1H.>. 

The  6rst  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Pei-keang,  on  which  the 
embassy  now  embarked,  is  through  a  mountainous  country,  compos¬ 
ed  of  rocks  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  breccia.  I'he  temple  of 
Quong-ying,  built  in  a  fissure  of  these  rocks,  disappointed  the  expec¬ 
tation  excited  of  its  grandeur  and  gloomy  sublimity,  by  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  description  given  by  Lord  Macartney.  Mr.  Abel  tells 
us,  that  the  system  of  terrace  cultivation,  for  which  China  has 
been  so  long  and  so  highly  celebrated,  is  practised  on  a  very  li¬ 
mited  scale.  From  what  he  observed,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
confined  chiefly  to  those  situations  where  an  accumulation  of  their 
degraded  surfai-e  affords  a  soil  naturally  fertile;  and  assures  us  that 
the  assertion,  »io/  an  inch  of  ground  is  left  uncultivated,  so  often  re¬ 
peated  concerning  the  state  of  Chinese  agriculture,  is  wholly  without 
foundation  ;  large  portions  of  land  being  left  waste  even  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  cottages  and  villages. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1817,  Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite  arrived 
at  Canton  ;  and,  amid  the  hospitality  of  the  British  factory,  soon  for¬ 
got  the  privations  of  their  vexatious  journey.  The  viceroy  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  imperial  edict,  in  which  he  w.is  directed  thus  to  address 
the  ambassador : 

Your  good  fortune  has  been  small ;  you  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  imperial 
house,  and  were  imable  to  lift  your  eyes  to  the  face  of  heaven,  (the  emperor.)  'Fhe 
great  emperor  reflected  that  your  king  sighed  after  happiness.  (China,)  and  with  since¬ 
rity.  We  therefore  accepted  some  presents,  and  giftMl  your  king  with  various  pred- 
ow  articles.  You  must  return  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  his  ben^ts,  and  return  with 
speed  to  your  kingdom,  that  your  king  may  feel  a  reiqiectful  gratitisde  for  these  acts 
t(  kindness.  Take  care  to  embark  the  rest  of  the  presents  with  safoty,  that  they  may 
not  be  lost  or  destroyed.— After  tliis  lecture,  should  the  ambassador  supplicate  you  to 
receive  the  remainder  of  the  presenu,  answer  in  one  word,  a  decree  is  passeit,  we 
therefore  dare  not  present  tnmblesome  petitions ;  and  with  decision  you  will  rid  your- 
•dves  of  them.”  rp.  208,  209. 

The  delivery  of  the  Emperor’s  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  into  the 
hands  of  the  ambassador,  terminated  his  official  intercourse  with  the 
viceroy  of  Canton,  and  indeed  with  all  the  other  agents  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  diffusing  the  information  contained  in 
the  following  extrtct: 

**  The  smoll-pox,  which  for  centuries  has  at  difierent  periods  made  dreadful  havock 
sll  over  the  empire,  is  likely  soon  to  be  extirpated,  by  the  benign  influence  of  vacci- 
nation,  establishing  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pierson,  the  principal  rjrgeon  of  the 
British  factory,  ‘ilie  first  attempts  ef  that  gentleman  to  introduce  it  were  pertinad- 
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oasly  oppowd ;  but  through  his  active  and  persevering  humanity,  aided  by  a  small 
publication  in  tlic  Chinese  language  by  Sir  George  Staunton  and  himself,  pointing  out 
its  peculiar  safety,  and  the  security  whicli  it  gives  ag^st  the  small- pox,  it  has  obtiun. 
ed  the  sanction  of  the  local  government  of  Canton,  and  tlie  strenuous  support  of  the 
Hong  merchants.  Native  vaccinators  have  been  appointed,  and  educate  under  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  are  taking  from  him  thelabmr  of  inoculating  the  lowest  class 
of  Chinese.  1  witnessed  their  operations  in  a  temple  near  the  British  factory,  on  some 
of  the  children  of  the  hundreds  of  anxious  parents  who  flocked  to  procure  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  offspring  from  the  small-pox,  at  that  time  prevalent  at  Canton.  If  the 
paternal  government  irf  China  can  free  itself  from  nation^  prejudices,  it  will  erect  a 
monument  of  gratitude  to  the  discovery  of  Jenner,  and  the  services  of  Pierson.”—. 
Pp.  *18— 21». 

Mr.  Abel  mentions  his  having  seen  few  of  the  large  tea>plantations  qf 
China,  but  tells  us  that  he  examined  the  different  varieties  of  the  plant 
in  the  nursery-gardens  of  Fa-tee,  near  Canton.  And  though  he 
could  not  determine  whether  there  is  more  than  one  species,  yet  he 
remarked,  that  the  plants  which  had  been  brought  from  tlie  black  and 
green  tea  districts  differed  in  the  form,  colour,  and  texture  of  their 
leaves ;  those  of  the  green  tea  plant  being  longer,  thinner,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  black,  although  growing  in  the  same 
soil.  But  he  was  informed,  that  either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford 
the  black  or  the  green  tea  of  the  shops.  The  strongest  tea  he  tasted 
in  China,  called  Yu-tien,  and  used  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  scarce¬ 
ly  coloured  the  water ;  and,  on  examination,  he  found  it  to  consist  of 
the  opening  buds  of  the  plant.  As  tea-plantations  thrive  well  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  under  very  little  encouragement ;  as,  from  every  account, 
the  plant  succeeds  best  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where  there  can  be 
but  little  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould ;  and  as  the  great  tea-dis¬ 
tricts  of  China  are  chiefly  situate  between  the  27”  and  the  31”  of 
north  latitude,  our  author  is  inclined  to  think,  that,  of  all  the  British 
dependencies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  mobt  eligible  geographi¬ 
cal  situation  for  its  culture.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the 
growth  of  the  Camellia  oleifera,  which  perhaps  might  be  made  to  co¬ 
ver  the  barren  hills  of  St  Helena.  What  immense  advantages  would 
accrue  to  Great  Britain,  did  her  own  colonies  supply  her  market  with 
an  article  of  such  universal  and  vast  consumption  as  tea  has  now  be¬ 
come  !  May  we  not  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  the  proposed  removal 
of  a  part  of  her  redundant  population  to  the  delightful  region  of 
^uth  Africa,  our  government  will  take  effectual  measures  to  give 
the  experiment  of  cultivating  that  plant  a  fair  trial  ? 

The  Alceste,  which  had  brought  out  the  ambassador,  was  lying  at 
anchor  among  the  Indiamen,  to  carry  him  to  England;  and,  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1817,  she  got  under  way,  and  commenced  her  homeward 
bound  voyage.  As  the  insolent  opposition  which  was  made  by  the 
Chinese  to  this  ship’s  ascent  up  the  river,  with  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  it  was  resisted  by  Captain  (now  Sir  Murray)  Maxwell,  and  the 
British  under  his  command,  forms  a  memorable  part  of  the  history  of 
this  ill-fated  embassy,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  laying 
b'fore  our  readers  a  short  account  of  a  transaction  so  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  both  parties.  The  banks  of  the  river  on  which  Canton  is  si¬ 
tuate,  are  high  and  strongly  fortified ;  more  than  a  hundred  pieces 
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of  otnnon  are  mounted  on  the  different  batteries ;  and,  when  the  Al« 
ceste  passed  them,  they  were  garrisoned  with  about  1200  men.  A 
linraist  was  sent  on  b^rd  from  tlie  mandarins  to  tell  Captain  Max- 
well,  that  if  he  attempted  to  pass  the  batteries  his  ship  would  instanU 
ly  be  sunk.  To  this  intimation,  the  Captain  calmly  replied,  that 
he  would  first  pass  the  batteries,  and  then  hang  him  at  the  yard> 
arm,  for  daring  to  bring  on  board  a  British  man  of  war  so  impudent 
a  message.”  He  was  forthwith  taken  into  custody ;  and  the  war 
junks,  with  which  the  Alceste  was  surrounded,  commenced  firing ; 
but  a  single  shot,  fired  by  Captain  Maxwell’s  own  hand,  "  just 
*<  by  way  of  hint  to  their  admiral,”  quickly  silenced  them,  and  all 
continu^  quiet,  while  our  ship,  from  the  state  of  the  wind,  lay  at 
anchor.  But  the  moment  she  recommenced  her  course,  **  the  junks 
beat  their  gongs,  fired  guns,  and  threw  up  sky-rockets,  to  give  the 
**  alarm,  and  in  an  instant  the  batteries  were  completely  illuminated, 

“  displaying  lanterns  as  large  as  moderate-sized  balloons,  (the  finest 
“  mark  imaginable  for  us,)  commencing  also  a  warm  but  ill-directed  fire 
“  from  both  sides.  Steering  a  steady  course,  the  ship  maintained  a 
**  slow  and  regular  fire,  as  the  guns  could  be  got  to  bear  without 
“  yawing  her."  When  she  got  abreast  of  the  htrgest  battery,  a  whole 
broadside,  with  cool  aim,  was  poured  in  among  them  ;  the  two-and« 
thirty  pounders  rattling  the  stones  about  their  ears  in  fine  style,  and 
giving  them  at  the  same  time  three  roaring  cheers.— Mr  M'Leod’s 
Narrative  tflhe  Alceste’ t  Voyage^  pp.  133 — 137. 

After  this  all  opposition  was  at  an  end,  and  on  her  return  the  ship 
received  the  successive  salutes  of  the  batteries. 

The  Alceste  left  Macao  roads  on  the  28th  of  January ;  and,  having 
spent  some  time  at  Manilla,  was  proceeding  on  her  voyage  with  a  fa« 
vourable  breeze,  when  she  struck  a  cor.il  reef  in  the  Straits  of  Gas* 
par.  Consternation  fixed  every  man  in  the  posture  in  which  the 
disaster  found  him,  till  Captain  Maxwell  by  his  orders  roused  the 
suspended  faculties  of  every  one.  All  hands  on  deck  to  shorten  sail 
—man  the  pumps— clear  the  best  borrer  anchor,  were  the  almost  si¬ 
multaneous  orders.”  With  much  difficulty  the  ambassador  and  his 
suite,  with  some  provisions  and  baggage,  were  landed  on  an  island 
of  dangerous  access,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  wreck ;  and, 
after  a  gloomy  re|iast,  they  tried  to  find  some  repose. 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  mournfully  picturesque  than  the  scene  which  about  this 
time  present^  itself.  The  place  in  which  the  table  had  been  spread  was  a  cleared  space 
of  about  twenty  feet  square,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  to  wiiich 
an  avenue  had  been  cut  from  the  sea  side.  It  served  as  a  sleeping  ground  to  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  party.  At  its  extreme  part  towards  the  hill,  the  ambassador's  cot  was 
suspended  between  two  trees,  its  white  curtains  forming  a  curious  contrast  to  the  sable 
foliage  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Along  its  sides,  and  those  of  the  avenue,  ham¬ 
pers,  trunks,  bags,  Chinese  toys,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  articles,  were  scat¬ 
tered  in  wild  collision.  Reclined  on  die  larger  packages  were  the  wearied  seamen,' 
whose  jokes  proved  thrit  insensibility  to  their  situation,  and  were  sadly  contrasted  with 
the  moans  of  some  sick  men  placed  apart  from  their  companions,  in  recesses  cut  among 
the  trees.  The  dull  light  of  a  few  candles  threw  a  meagre  gleam  over  these  objects, 
and  scarcely  showed  to  the  cots  and  hammocks  suspended  among  the  trees,  or  strewn  on 
the  ground,  the  few  who  obtained  them  :  the  greater  number  of  the  party  considered 

V. 
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thetnielves  fortunate,  if  they  found  flags  or  blankets  to  defend  them  from  the  ground.” 
P.  255. 

The  captain  and  part  of  his  crew  remained  on  the  wreck  all  night, 
and  the  scene  on  board  is  described  as  inexpressibly  awlid. 

The  wind  was  high,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  considerable,  and  the  vessel  knocked 
fearfully  agiunst  the  rock.  The  rending  of  *he  sails,  the  rattling  of  the  ropes,  the 
sjdashing  of  the  waves,  the  howl  of  the  winds,  the  roar  of  the  sea.  and  the  shouts  of  the 
seamen,  combined  in  horrid  confusion.  Linen,  b<ioks.  and  all  kinds  of  packaire  ,  co> 
vered  the  upper  deck.  The  water  rote  to  the  main  deck  from  below,  and  beat  over  it 
through  the  starboard  ports.  Pieces  of  furniture  floated  in  every  directi<tn.  The  ca. 
bins  in  which  but  two  days  before  we  had  reposed  in  comfort  and  security,  wer.  either 
empty  or  fllled  with  motley  lumber.  On?  alone  was  an  exception  to  this  state.  A  col> 
lection  of  plants,  seeds  and  minerals,  which  had  been  made  in  China,  was  still  in  a 
great  measure  uninjured,  but  only  mocked  the  vexation  of  the  owner,  who  saa  no 
trance  of  preserving  it,  every  one  at  the  time  being  necessarily  too  intent  on  securing 
the  means  of  general  subsistence  to  attend  to  an  indivklual’s  interests ;  it  could  only  Im 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  oflicer  commanding  on  board,  and  by  his  direc¬ 
tions  was  afterwards  placed  on  a  raft,  which,  with  every  tiling  on  it,  was  burnt  by  the 
]Malays.”  J’p.  256. 

Mr  Alwl  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  the  cases  containing  three!  un- 
flred  packages  of  the  seeils  of  Chinese  plants,  (the  far  greater  number 
from  unknown  species,)  were  brought  on  deck  and  emptied  of  their 
contents,  to  make  room  for  some  of  the  linen  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  emba.ssy.  And  thus  the  fruits  of  his  own  exertions,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Poole,  and  of  the  botanic  gardener, 
Mr.  Haoper,  were  destroyed  by  the  shipwreck.  All  the  collections 
of  natural  objects  which  the  officers  of  the  ship  had  made  on  the  coast 
of  Corea,  and  on  the  Lew-chew  islands  in  like  manner,  perished  in  the 
fat-Tl  straits  of  Gaspar,  thereby  depriving  the  scientific  world  of  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Embassy,  with  a  number  of  seamen  to  manage  the  boats,  in 
all  a  party  of  thirty-three,  embarked  the  day  following  tlie  shipwreck, 
and  alter  suffering  much  from  extreni3  thirst  and  over-exertion,  arri¬ 
ved  in  four  days  in  Batavia  roads,  and  were  kindly  and  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Captain  M'Kain,  Commander  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
transport  of  Wliitchaven.  “  Our  appearance,”  Mr.  Abel  observes, 
“  on  reaching  his  ship,  sufficiently  indicated  our  misfortunes.  Many 
“  of  the  party  had  lost  their  bats  and  shoes,  scarcely  one  had  a  coat, 
“  the  faces  of  several  of  them  had  been  skinned  by  the  sun,  and  all 
“  had  beards  of  a  week’s  growth.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  our 
“  sensations  at  this  fortunate  termination  of  our  vm’age.” 

7'he  joum.ils  and  conversations  of  the  officers  oi  tlie  ship  supplied 
our  auUior  with  materials  for  his  account  of  what  befel  the  forlorn  par¬ 
ty  left  on  the  desolate  island  of  Pnlo  Leat ;  and  Imth  his  brief  narra¬ 
tive,  .and  Mr  M'Leod’s  more  detailed  statement  of  those  occurrences, 
exhibit  in  a  .striking  light  what  terrible  privations  and  perils  may  be 
borne  and  overcome,  when  a  good  understaiuling  subsists  between 
those  who  have  the  right  to  command,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ol)ey.  Captain  Maxwell’s  firm,  but  gentle  exercise  of  aiithority,  main- 
tainofl  the  most  complete  and  unmurmuring  subordination  :  and  bis 
example,  both  of  endurance  and  exertion,  inspired  hi^  men  with  j>er- 
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severance,  fortitude,  courage,  and  every  other  quality  which  the  oc¬ 
casion  required,  so  that  they  were,  by  the  protection  of  Providence, 
enabled  to  sustain  toil,  hunger,  thirst,  watching,  and  danger  IVoiii 
hostile  Malays,  till  they  were  happily  delivered  from  their  sufferings 
and  their  anxiety  by  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  Batavia  to  secure  their 
safety. 

The  Emlwissy  continued  several  weeks  at  Batavia — a  circumstance 
which  afforded  Mr.  Abel  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  present  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  city,  the  rich  productions  of  the  island  of  Java,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
they  embarked  on  board  the  Caesar,  which,  on  the  morning  of  tlie  .5th 
of  May,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  her  passengers  and  her  crew,  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  This  new  alarm,  however,  was  not  produc¬ 
tive  of  any  very  serious  effects ;  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished,  and 
the  ship  was  safely  moored-  in  Simon’s  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May.  At  the  Cape  our  autlior 
made  some  curious  geological  observations,  which,  after  the  length  to 
which  our  account  of  his  travels  has  extended,  we  dare  not  venture  to 
analyze.  At  St.  Helena,  the  Embassy,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  an 
interview  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  which  wa.s  as  imperial  as  his 
fallen  fortunes  would  admit.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
his  captivity,  nor  was  his  person  expressive-  of  morbid  fullness,  but  of 
stren^h,  and  even  vigour.  Immediately  after  his  account  of  this 
visit,  Mr.  Abel  proceeds  to  the  description  of  a  fine  orang-outang, 
which  had  been  a  source  of  much  amusement  during  the  voyage 
from  Java.  This  animal  was  brought  from  Banjasmassing,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Borneo,  by  Captain  Methven,  and  by  him  placed  in 
the  possession  of  our  naturalist  for  the  purjiose  of  being  conveyed  to 
England. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  appendix  are  additional  notes  on  the 
various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  text  of  the  narrative — descriptions  of 
three  new  species  of  China  plants — oflicial  documents  issued  by  the 
government  of  China — itinerary  of  the  route  of  the  embassy  through 
China — and  meteorological  tables  kept  during  the  pas-sage  up  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Yellow  Seas,  and  the  progress  through  the  Chinese  provinces. 

This  is  altogether  a  valuable  and  an  entertaining  work,  and  impres.s- 
es  us  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  abilities,  the  acquirements,  the 
taste  and  the  modesty  of  its  respectable  author.  Perhaps  we  could 
scarcely  wish  him  any  thing  more  desirable,  than  the  appointment  to 
another  embassy  which  should  present  greater  and  freer  opportunities 
of  observation :  and  perhaps  we  could  scarcely  wish  any  tiling  more 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  science  which  he  cultivates,  than  that 
i  the  fruits  of  his  industry  should  be  spared  from  the  violence  of  the  ele- 
t  ments,  and  the  equally  pernicious  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  a  dan- 
[  dy’s  wardrobe  f 
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Art.  IV. — The  Sacred  Edict ;  containing  Sixteen  hfaximsofthe 
Emperor  KangJic^  amplified  by  his  Aon,  the  Emperor  Yoong. 
Ching:  together  scith  a  Paraphrase  on  the  ichule,  by  a  Mandarin. 
Translated  from  the  Chinese  original,  and  Illustrate<l  'with 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Milne,  Protestant  Missionary 
at  Malacca.  London.  Black,  Kingsbury,  Parbury,  and 
Allen.  Octavo,  pp.  5iJ99.  1817. 


X  HE  first  accounts  of  China  which  reached  Europe,  in  any 
thing  like  an  authentic  form,  w'ere  those  which  were  published 
in  France  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  They  bore,  on  the  face 
of  them,  the  stamp  of  exaggeration  and  improbability.  Per¬ 
haps  the  missionaries,  although  unquestionably  acute  and  in¬ 
telligent  men,  were  themselves  deceived.  It  was  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  mingle  in  so  new  a  scene,  without  yielding,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  claims,  loudly  and  unhesitatingly  urged,  of 
antiquity,  and  wisdom,  and  polish,  and  growing  prosperity. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  were  not  more  sinned  against,  than  sinning. 
Vague  ideas  were  previously  afloat  in  Eurojie  of  the  might,  and 
population,  and  resources  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  the  mis- 
siotaries  might,  not  unnaturally,  be  half  afraid  and  half  unwill¬ 
ing  to  undervalue  the  scene  which  had  been  chosen  for  their  la¬ 
bours.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Europe  with  China  ser¬ 
ved  to  strengthen  the  delusion.  The  articles  we  receive  from 
them  we  have  long  associated  with  the  ideas  of  civilization  and 
elegance.  They  refused  to  borrow  in  their  turn  any  thing 
which  we  could  offer  from  our  own  stores.  They  seemed  in¬ 
dependent  of  our  arts,  looking  down  from  a  haughty  pre-emi¬ 
nence  upon  us  and  our  attainments ;  happy  in  the  profusion  of  i 

their  own  resources  ;  rich  beyond  all  that  w’e  could  add  to  their  1 

enjoyments.  i 

The  bold  spirit  of  inquiry  is  not  easily  lulled  asleep  in  our  i 

latitude ;  and  the  same  press  which  poured  upon  us  the  most  i 

extravagant  encomiums  on  China,  gave  us  also  the  acute  and  I 

more  reasonable  doubts  of  De  Pauw.  But  the  great  majority  of  t 

European  readers  continued,  till  very  lately,  to  look  upon  the  i 

Chinese  as  the  most  ancient,  the  most  populous,  the  most  power-  c 

ful,  the  most  civilized,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  wise,  and  v 

the  most  virtuous  people  upon  earth  !  n 

From  all  that  is  extravagant  and  untrue  in  these  preposses-  1( 

sions,  given  at  first  by  the  Catholic  missionaries,  the  Protestant  b 

missionaries  now  seem  likely  to  be  the  means  of  freeing  us.  a 

They  are  taking  the  best,  indeed  the  only  means  of  ascertmning  r 

the  truth,  by  enabling  us  to  read  the  books  of  the  Chinese  them-  m 
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selves.  The  tratisIaUons  which  the  Jesuits  furnished  us  from 
the  Cliinese  were  so  few,  and  so  paraphra.stic,  as  to  be  of  very 
little  value.  The  English  versions  which  we  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive,  bear  on  them  a  far  stronger  stamp  of  authen¬ 
ticity.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  how  many  of  these  we  owe  to  the 
missionaries.  The  patience  with  which  they  are  applying  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  those 
among  whom  they  are  to  labour,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  their 
good  sense,  and  a  cheering  presage  of  their  professional  suc¬ 
cess.  To  .Mr.  ^larshman,  at  Serampore,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  at 
Canton,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  grammar  and  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Chinese  language,  in  our  native  tongue.  Mr  Marsh- 
man,  by  his  translation  of  the  works  of  Confucius,  has  shewn, 
more  clearly  than  speculative  reasoning  could  ever  have  done,  how 
extravagant  the  honours  are  which  have  been  paid  to  that  great 
name.  Mr  Milne,  who,  in  the  volume  now  l)efore  us,  has  put 
into  our  hands  another  of  the  most  boiisted  honours  of  Chi¬ 
nese  wisdom,  is  the  Protestant  Missionary  at  Malacca.  When 
to  these  w’orks  we  add,  the  translation  of  the  Leu-Lee,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Penal  Cotie,  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  that  of  “  An 
Heir  in  his  old  age,""  one  of  their  most  popular  dramas,  by  Mr 
Davis,  we  must  certainly  consider  ourselves  as  more  likely,  than 
at  any  ft)rmer  period,  to  approximate  the  truth  concerning  this 
remarkable  people.  It  is  no  more  than  an  approximation  at 
best.  We  make  no  doubt  that  the.  Chinese  can  lie  in  their 
writing,  as  well  as  in  their  conversation  ;  and  that,  in  whatever 
regards  the  glory  of  their  emperor,  and  the  cretlit  of  their  na¬ 
tion  I’or  antiquity,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  very  ample  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  their  vanity.  But  as  they  will  lie  less, 
in  writing  for  each  other,  than  in  addressing  strangers,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  popular  works  will  bring  us  far  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  any  other  intercourse  promises  to  do  which  we  are 
allow'ed  to  hold  with  them.  Our  mercantile  factories  are  .per¬ 
mitted  to  see  nothing  more  of  them  than  their  insolence  and  their 
knavery ;  and,  as  for  our  embassies,  really  our  experience  in 
the  past  gives  us  little  reason  to  hope  for  much  through  their 
means.  By  the  laws  of  China,  we  believe,  no  foreign  embassies 
can  remain  for  more  than  forty  days  on  the  sacred  soil ;  and 
with  what  jealousy  they  are  watched,  and  with  what  shameless¬ 
ness  they  are  cheated,  and  with  what  insolence  they  are  tranip- 
led  upon  during  that  little  span,  we  hope  no  third  proof  will 
be  thought  necessary  in  English  history.  ,The  less  willing  we 
are  to  see  this  expenment  renewed,  the  more  gratefully  do  we 
receive  any  new  information  concerning  China  which  is  gained 
without  compromising  our  national  honour. 
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The  “  Sacred  Edict"  is  not  an  authoritative  law  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  sanctioned  with  the  usual  threatenings  of  the  bamboo.  It 
IS  a  sort  of  parental  advice,  from  the  emperor  Kang-He,  to  the 
myriads  of  his  subjects,  couched  in  sixteen  aphoristic  maxims, 
which  remind  us  of  nothing  in  European  literature,  unless  we 
liken  them  to  the  “  twelve  golden  rules  of  King  Charles,"  with 
which  we  remember,  that  in  the  “  olden  time"  many  a  wall 
used  to  be  adorned,  where  now,  perhaps,  the  portriuts  of  Mr 
Hunt  and  Sir  F.  Burdett  have  hid  the  name  of  royalty. 

At  the  accession  of  every  new  dynasty  in  China,  there  is  a 
publication  made  of  the  statute  law  of  the  empire,  which  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Leu  ;  and,  from  time  to  lime,  there  are  publications  of 
the  common  law,  called  the  Lee.  But  this  Sacred  Edict  was 
published  by  the  second  emperor  of  the  present  dynasty,  as  a 
sort  of  compend  of  the  legislative  and  moral  treasures  of  the 
empire.  It  has  the  praise  of  extreme  brevity,  each  maxim  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  seven  characters.  In  this  form  it  was  placard¬ 
ed  in  all  the  public  offices,  and  was,  no  doubt,  committed  to 
memory  by  his  majesty’s  loving  subjects.  His  son,  Yoong- 
Ching,  discovering  that  it  was  more  admired  than  understood, 
set  himself  to  «  amplify"  it.  His  amplification,  in  turn,  seemed, 
to  the  instructors  of  his  people,  to  require  a  commentary  ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  paraphrase  or  interpretation  of  it  is  given  by  the 
mandarin  Wang  Yew-po.  All  tne  three  are  includetl  in  the 
present  work.  To  our  European  eyes,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  cm|K'ror  and  his  interpreter. 
Nay,  like  Mr  Dangle,  we  often  find  the  interpreter  the  harder 
of  the  two  to  be  understood.  Mr.  Milne  does  not  explain  very 
clearly  what  necessity  there  was  for  an  interpretation,  which  seems, 
in  general,  little  more  extended,  or  more  clear,  than  the  original. 
He  says  merely,  that  Yoong-Ching's  work  was  found  “  too  classi¬ 
cal"  for  popular  use.  We  suppose  that  the  difference  lies  chiefly 
in  a  distinction  impaljiable  to  an  Euro|K*an — in  the  writing, 
■trictly  so  called.  The  written  language  of  China,  it  is  well 
known,  is  greatly  more  copious  than  the  conversational.  There 
are  about  80,000  characters  in  the  one,  and  only  about  1300  se¬ 
parate  words  in  the  other.  These  80,000  characters  spring  from 
a  combination  of  about  200,  which  were  originally  pictures  of 
things  really  existing,  and  which,  throughout  all  their  metaphor¬ 
ic  uses,  and  all  the  combinations  into  which  they  enter,  retain 
to  the  eye  their  original  power.  One  of  the  great  niceties  of 
t'hinese  composition,  is  to  choose,  from  among  the  various 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  idea,  that  in  which  the  characters 
employed  shall  suggest  the  most  elegant  associations  conjoined 
with  the  meaning  which  the  author  intejuls  more  immediately 
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to  convey.  The  difficulty  attending  the  emperor’s  treatise  had 
probably  been,  that  he  too  laboriously  ransacked  the  80,000 
characters  of  the  language  for  beautiful  allusions,  instead  of  sa¬ 
tisfying  himself  with  expressing  his  meaning  by  the  marks  in 
most  fjeuniliar  use.  Wang  Yew-po  brings  back  the  sense  to 
the  vulgar  notation ;  but  seldom  travels  out  of  the  record  far¬ 
ther  than  to  illustrate  it  by  some  familiar  anecdote. 

We  shall  present  our  readers,  in  the  first  place,  with 

THE  MAXIMS  OF  KANG-HE. 

1.  Pat  just  beuard  to  filial  and  fraternal  dutif.s,  in  order  to 

GIVE  SUE  IUPORTANCF.  TO  THE  RELATIONS  OF  LIFE. 

2.  »  Respect  eindbed,  in  order  to  display  the  excellence  of  har¬ 

mony. 

3.  **  Let  concord  abound  among  those  who  dwell  in  the  same  neigh¬ 

bourhood,  IN  order  to  preyent  litigations. 

4.  “  Give  the  chief  place  to  husbandry  and  the  culture  of  the 

mulberry-tree,  in  order  to  procure  adequate  supplies  of 

FOOD  AND  RAIMENT. 

5.  »  Hold  economy  in  estimation,  in  order  To  prevent  the  lavish 

WASTE  OF  MONEY. 

(.  “  Magnify  academical  learning,  in  order  to  direct  the  scholar's 
progress. 

7.  **  Degrade  strange  religions  in  order  to  exalt  the  orthodox 

doctrine. 

8.  “  Explain  the  laws,  in  order  to  warn  the  ignorant  and  obsti¬ 

nate. 

9.  “  Illustrate  the  principles  of  a  polite  and  yielding  carriage, 

IN  order  to  ISIPROVE  MANNERS. 

10.  “  Attend  to  the  essential  employments,  in  order  to  give  un¬ 

varying  DETERMINATION  TO  THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

11.  “  Instruct  the  youth,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  doing 

evil. 

11  **  Suppress  all  false  accusing,  in  order  to  secure  protection  to 
THE  innocent. 

13.  «  Warn  those  who  hide  deserters,  that  they  may  not  be  in¬ 
volved  IN  THEIR  DOWNFALL. 

11.  ‘‘Complete  the  payment  or  the  taxes,  in  order  to  prevent 

FREQUENT  URGING. 

11  “  Unite  the  paov  and  kea,  in  order  to  extirpate  robbery  and 

THEFT. 

16.  “  Settle  animosities,  that  lives  may  be  duly  valued.” 

We  shall  subjoin  his  son’s  paraphrase  of  one  of  these  maxims, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  We  select  that  one  in  which  “  the 
overflowing  heart  of  the  benevolent  emperor”  takes  evidently 
the  deepest  interest ;  and  on  which,  therefore,  his  eloquence  is 
the  most  impas.sioned. 

“  From  of  old,  the  country  was  divided  into  districts,  and  a  tribute  paid  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  From  hence  arose  revenues,  upon  which  the  e.\. 
pence  of  the  five  Leet  *,  and  the  whole  charges  of  government  depended.  These  ex- 

•  “  ‘  Five  Lett'  they  are  the  expence  of  the  nafinnal  sacrifices ;  of  mourning ;  of 
the  army ;  of  foreign  ambassadors ;  and  of  marriages  of  the  imperial  family  and 
feaiti” 
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pences,  •  prince  must  receive  from  the  people,  and  thej  are  what  inferiors  should  of¬ 
fer  to  superiors.  Both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  this  principle  has  been  the  same, 
and  cannot  be  changed.  Again,  the  expences  of  the  salaries  of  the  Mandarins,  that 
they  may  rule  our  people ;  of  pay  to  the  amiy,  that  they  may  protect  our  people  ;  of 
prc^ring  for  years  of  scarcity,  that  our  people  may  be  fed  ;  as  these  are  all  collerted 
from  the  empire,  so  they  are  all  cmplo}ed  for  its  use.  How  then  can  it  be  sup. 
posed  that  the  granaries  and  tr^ury  of  ^e  sovcieign  are  intended  to  injure  the  peo. 
pie,  that  he  may  nourish  himself  ?  Since  our  dynasty  esublished  the  tripod,  until 
now,  the  proportions  of  the  revenue  liave  been  fixed  by  an  universally  approved  sla. 
tute ;  and  all  the  other  unjust  items  have  been  completely  cancelled  :  a  thread  or  a 
hair  too  much  is  not  demanded  from  the  people.  In  the  days  of  our  sacred  father, 
the  benevolent  empeiwr,  his  abounding  benevolence,  and  libc^  favour,  fed  this  peo. 
pie  for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  Thinking  daily  how  to  promote  the  abundance  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  he  greatly  diminished  the  revenue.  Why  should  we  limit 
the  dimiiiution  to  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands  ? 
The  near  and  the  remote  have  experienced  his  favour :  even  at  the  present  day  it  en¬ 
ters  the  muscles,  and  penetrates  to  the  marrow  of  die  bones.  To  exact  with  modera. 
tion,  diminish  the  receipts,  and  confer  favours  on  the  multitude,  are  the  virtues  of  a 
prince.  To  serve  stiperiors,  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  public  service,  and  the  second 
to  their  own,  are  the  duties  r.f  a  people.  Soldiers  and  people  shoidd  all  understand 
this  *.  Become  not  lazy  and  trifling,  fanihhing  your  employment  Do  not  prodi¬ 
gally  throw  away  your  property.  Linger  not  to  pay  in  the  revenue,  looking  ami  hop. 
ing  for  some  unusual  occurrence  by  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  Do  not 
delegate  others  to  cany  in  your  imposts,  lest  bad  men  appropriate  them  to  their  oso 
use. 

Pay  in  at  the  terms,  and  wait  not  to  be  urged.  Then  you  may  take  what  is  over, 
and  nourish  your  parents,  complete  the  maniage  ceremonies  of  your  tuns  and  daugli- 
ters,  satisfy  your  own  morning  and  evening  wants,  and  prepare  for  die  annual  feasts 
and  sacriflecs.  The  district  officers  may  tlien  sleep  at  ease  in  their  public  halls. 
The  villages  will  no  more  be  teazed  in  die  night  by  the  calls  of  die  tax-gatherers. 
Above  you  or  below  you,  none  will  be  involreiL  Your  wives  and  children  will  be 
easy  and  at  rest.  There  is  no  joy  greater  tlian  tliis.  If  you  be  nut  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  die  revenue  to  government,  and  that  the  law  cannot  dispense  with  it,  per- 
you  will  positively  refuse  or  deliberately  put  off  the  payment  The  .Mandarins, 
being  obliged  to  balance  their  accounts,  and  give  in  their  reports  at  the  stated  dmes, 
must  be  rigorously  severe. 

**  llie  collectors,  suffering  the  pain  of  the  whip,  cannot  avoid  indulging  their  ra¬ 
pacious  demands  on  you.  Knocking  and  picking  at  your  doors,  like  hungry  hawks 
they  will  devise  numerous  methods  of  getting  a  supply  of  their  wants  These  name¬ 
less  ways  of  spending  will  probably  amount  to  mote  dian  the  sum  which  ought  to 
have  been  paid ;  and  after  all,  diat  sum  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

,  ^Ve  know  not  what  benefit  can  accrue  from  this.  Bather  than  giv^  presents  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  police  officers,  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  clear  off  the 
just  demands  of  the  nation!  Kadicr  tliun  prove  yourselves  to  be  an  obstinate  race, 
Kfusing  die  payment  of  the  revenue,  would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  the  law  as  a  me¬ 
ritorious  people  ?  Kvery  one,  even  the  most  stupid,  knows  diis. 

Tartber,  when  superiors  display  benevolence,  inferiors  sliould  manifest  justice ;  this 
belongs  to  die  idea  of  their  being  one  Uxly. 

**  Try  to  think  that  the  doily  and  nigiidy  ve.vations  and  labours  of  the  palace  are  all 
in  the  service  of  the  people.  M'hcn  there  is  an  inundauon,  dykes  must  be  raised  to 
keep  it  off.  When  the  demon  of  drought appears,  prayer  must  be  offered  for 

•  The  prevent  dynasty,  a  Tartar  family,  themselves  originafiy  Mldicrs,  and  owing 
their  establishment  in  China  to  the  sword,  naturally  cnou<rh  mention  the  soldiers  first 
in  addreskitig  the  subjiTts.  In  truth,  however,  the  population  of  China  is  divided  in¬ 
to  five  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  the  learned,  i.  c.  the  civil  servants  of  government, 
then  the  soldier,  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant. — B. 

■{-  *  The  demon  of  drought"  is  an  injurious  spirit  whom  the  Chinese  suppose  to 

preside  over  the  drought.  **  In  the  south  countries  there  is  a  being  from  two  to 
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lain  :  when  there  arc  loeusU,  they  mast  bedcstroyed.  If,  fortunateir,  the  calamity  be 
arerted,  you  all  enjoy  the  projits.  When  unfortunately  it  comes,  your  taxes  are  dis> 
pensed  with,  and  alms  liberally  dealt  out  to  you.  If  it  be  thus,  and  tlic  people  still 
tan  suffer  themselves  to  evade  the  pa3rment  of  the  taxes,  and  hinder  the  supply  ot  the 
wants  of  )Tiivemmcnt ;  ask  yourselves  how  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  easy  ?  This 
may  be  compared  to  the  conduct  of  an  urulutiful  son ;  while  with  his  parents  he  re> 
crives  his  share  of  the  property,  and  ought  afterwards  to  nourish  them,  and  thus 
discharge  his  duty ;  the  parents  also  mimifest  the  utmost  affection,  diligence,  and 
anxiety,  and  leave  iMnc  of  their  strength  unexerted ;  yet  .the  son  appropriates 
their  money  to  his  own  private  use :  diminishes  their  savoury  food ;  and  fc^s  them 
with  reluctant  and  obstinate  looks.  Can  such  a  person  be  called  the  chil''  of  a  human 
being  ? 

“  We  use  these  repeated  admonitions,  solely  wishing  you,  soldiers  and  people,  to 
think  of  the  army  and  the  nation  a!xive  you,  and  of  your  persons  and  families  below 
yiNi.  Then  abroad,  you  will  have  the  fame  of  liaving  faithfully  exerted  your  ability  ; 
and  at  home,  peacefully  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  'I'he  IVIandarins  will  neither  trouble 
you,  nor  the  clerks  vtx  you — what  joy  equal  to  this  ! 

.Soldiers  and  people,  in  the  silent  night,  meditate  on  these  things,  and  let  all  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  wishes.”— Pp.  25l-2<!>9. 

It  is  iinjxissihlc  to  follow  in  detail  the  very  niiseellaneous  con¬ 
tents  of  this  vuhane.  W e  must  coniine  ourselves  to  a  few  gen- 
tT.ll  t)l)servations. 

VVe  are  struck,  in  Uie  first  place,  with  the  very  low  scale, 
bt)th  of  morals  and  religion,  which  this  book  exhibits.  When 
the  first  exaggerated  accounts  were  given  of  Chinese  civilization, 
.md  Chinese  wisdom,  they  were  eagerly  grasjK?d  at  by  the  Es- 
Itrita  forts  of  France,  as  proofs  that  Revelation  was  altogether 
needless,  and  therefore  altogether  improbable.  If  they  could 
have  waited  for  the  means  of  fairly-  investigating  the  subject, 
they  themselves  would  probably  have  renounced  the  alliance  of 
China.  The  Sacre<l  Edict  would  make  a  sorry  substitute  for 
that  “  wisdom  which  is  from  above.”  There  arc  occasionally  Ixith 
beautiful  and  useful  precepts  contained  in  it.  There  is  often 
much  of  force  and  shrewdness  in  the  remarks,  particularly  in  the 
section  which  treats  of  education,  and  in  the  pithy  pmverbs 
with  which  Wang  Yew-po’s  illustrations  alxmnd.  There  are 
shretls,  too,  of  an  ambitious  sort  of  metaphysics  about  “  harmo¬ 
ny,”  and  “  propriety,”  and  “  spirit,”  of  which  the  eloquence  of 
Y(K)ng-Ching,  and  even  the  fixit  notes  of  Mr.  Milne,  enable  us 
to  make  very  little ;  and  which,  we  flatter  ourselves,  cannot  be 
much  more  intelligible  to  the  great  hotly  of  the  Chinese  na¬ 
tion;  whom  their  “  lK?nevolcnt  emperor”  often  reminds,  that 
“  the  measure  of  cap-aeity  which  they  possess  is  small ;  that  they 
arc  without  understanding.”  Rut  the  general  tone  of  the  hook 
is  low  enough. 

three  cubits  iii  height,  who  goes  perfectly  naked.  Its  eyes  are  on  the  top  of  its  h'sid 
and  it  walks  swiftly  as  the  wind  It  is  calletl  Fat,  and  appears  in  times  of  great  na¬ 
tional  drought,  it  is  alyj  called  “  tlie  inotlier  of  drought.”— Commentary  on  the 
Skc-kiiig." 

VOL.  II.  NO.  XI.  S 
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Had  this  been  a  collection  of  authoritative  laws,  we  could 
have  understood  that  its  sanctions  must  necessarily  depend  up¬ 
on  external  controul,  and  must  bound  themselves  to  what  this 
world  can  give  or  take  away.  But  the  advice  of  a  father  to  his 
children  will  surely  apix'al  to  the  best  and  purest  feelings  which 
be  expects  to  find  in  them.  Now,  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  sixteen  maxims,  the  motives  appealed  to  are,  without  one 
exception,  selfish.  It  is  the  temporal  interest  of  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed  that  is  urged  upon  him.  It  is  the  fear  of  punishment, 
above  all,  that  is  impressed  upon  his  heart. 

“  Say  not  the  evil  is  small,  may  we  not  connviit  it  ?  For  every  evil  there  is  a  ror- 
rcsjxinding  law  of  restraint.  Think  nut  that  becaucc  the  crime  is  light  it  may  be  vcn. 
tured  on.  For  each  crime  the  law  has  an  appropriate  punishment. 

“  Rut  every  hour  impose  a  dread  on  yourselves  by  thouglits  of  the  three  cubit  long 
instruments  of  punishment.  I^et  each  caution  the  other  by  the  penal  law.  Fear  the 
law,  and  you  will  not  transgress  it ;  driad  punishment,  and  you  will  prevent  it. 
Wicketlncss  will  then  gradually  vanish  ;  cot.tcntions  will  not  arise  ;  the  simple,  being 
renovated,  will  become  intelligent ;  the  obstinate  being  reformed,  will  become  merito¬ 
rious.  'I’he  people  will  rejoice  in  the  field,  and  the  suldittrs  rest  in  the  comp.  Then 
wholly  to  lay  aside  the  penal  law  (as  in  former  tunes)  will  not  be  difficult.'' — Pp.  ICO,  161. 

The  renunciation  of  self  interest,  the  refinement  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,  the  infiuence  of  a  higher  than  mortal  authority,  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  higher  than  mortal  existence—these  ennobling 
princij'lcs  .are  not  once  glanced  at.  All  that  the  author  cai'es 
al)out  is  external  decency  ;  for  he  is  himself  not  less  selfish  than 
his  subjects,  and  gives  them  pkainly  enough  to  understand,  that 
his  great  reason  for  recommending  any  particular  line  of  con¬ 
duct  to  them  is,  that  his  own  cares  may  be  lightened,  and  that 
the  wheels  of  government  may  run  more  smoothly.  However 
selfish  he  permits  and  encourages  them  to  In?  in  every  other 
relation,  he  inculcates  very  gravely,  in  the  section  quotetl  Jibovc, 
and  in  almost  every  section  of  the  book,  the  sacrifice  of  every 
subordinate  concern,  when  the  claim  of  government  comes  in 
comjwtition  with  it.  It  is  well  for  his  sacred  majesty  that  he 
has  stronger  means  of  enforcing  this  doctrine  than  his  own  elo¬ 
quence  can  furnish. 

There  is  scarcely  an  intelligible  trace  of  religious  principle 
throughout  the  lxK)k.  Though  one  of  the  maxims  professes  to 
treat  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  discountenance  Sectarianism, 
merely  because  the  }x?ople  have  some  tendency  towards  it ;  .and 
to  recommend  the  orthodox  faith  of  Confucius,  merely  because, 
being  neither  understood  nor  sought  after  bv  the  multitude,  it  is 
less  likely  to  unsettle  the  public  mind.  This  seventh  maxim 
has  gone  far  to  unsettle  the  only  opinion  which  we  had  been 
able  to-.form  upon  the  much  contravened  jioint — whether  there 
is  any  established  religion  in  China  We  had  imaginetl  that, 
while  the  emperor,  in  his  official  character,  performed  the  rclU 
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gious  ceremonies  fl'hich  the  works  of  Confucius  enjoin,  yet  that 
in  his  heart  he  was  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Ruhdism,  which 
liis  family  importetl  from  Tartary,  and  that  he  gave  to  them  not 
only  toleration,  but  encouragement.  Wang  Yew-po,  however, 
acquits  Yoong-Ching  of  all  such  hypocrisy.  In  his  interpretation 
of  the  imperil  meaning,  which  is  more  than  usually  diffuse  up¬ 
on  this  topic,  he  sneers  at  the  worship  of  Fo,  on  grounds  which 
tend  to  banish  all  religious  worship  from  the  earth ;  and  he  re¬ 
probates  the  hope  of  any  life  beyond  the  present,  as  an  absurd 
and  presumptuous  dream.  The  passage  is  too  long  and  t<x)  re¬ 
pulsive  to  be  quoted ;  but  it  is  expressed  with  unusual  anima¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  “  overflowing  heart”  of  his  imperial  majesty’s 
faithful  tax-gatherers  is  evidently  touched  with  the  apprehen¬ 
sion,  that  the  demands  of  the  priests  of  Fo  may  interfere  with 
the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute. 

The  glimpses  which  this  book  affords  us,  either  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  or  public  life  of  the  Chinese,  are  not  at  all  inviting. 
So  far  as  the  advice  of  their  emperor  can  mould  them,  or  so 
far  as  his  opinion  ought  to  guide  our  judgment  of  what  they 
are,  they  can  know  little  of  domestic  comfort  The  whole  man¬ 
agement  of  a  family,  as  laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Edict,  is  more 
like  the  subordination  of  the  camp,  than  like  the  quiet  arid 
confidence  of  home.  Domestic  comfort,  indeed,  is  poisoned  in 
its  spring  by  the  degradation  of  the  female  character.  After 
marrying  one  privileged  wife,  whom  he  marries  without  hav¬ 
ing  seen  her,  and  of  course  without  any  previous  attachment,  a 
Chinese  may  chuse  as  many  more  of  inferior  rank  as  he  can 
maintain.  Even  this  privileged  wife  is  by  no  means  to  l)e  the 
companion,  and  friend,  and  helpmate  of  her  husband.  There 
is  to  be  no  confidential  intercourse,  no  unrestrained  communing, 
or,  as  Mr.  Milne  very  quaintly  renders  it,  “  no  chit-chat”  be¬ 
tween  them. 

“  Teach  them,  that  when  they  grow  up,  marry  wires,  and  become  housekeepers, 
there  should  be  mutual  honour  and  respect  between  husband  and  wife ;  no  trifling  or 
promiscuous  chit-chat.  In  a  family  the  gre?t  are  great,  and  the  small  are  small  *. 
They  must  be  taught  not  to  confound  these  distinctions  by  acting  contrary  to  propriety 
and  rule.”— Pp.  219,  220. 

The  catalogue  of  female  duties  and  female  accomplishments 
is  thus  summt^  up  by  Wang  Yew-po  : 

“  Women  also  have  their  proper  work.  You  must  dress  the  flax,  spin  the  cotton, 
rmbroider  srith  the  needle,  and  weave  sarcenet,  gauze,  silk,  and  grass-cloth.  AVhy 
thoold  you  prefer  the  pearls,  gems,  gold  and  silver,  which  you  see  some  possess  ?  Go 
aod  m^e  shoes,  stockings,  and  cities ;  and  for  these  you  will  get  money  and 


“  *  That  is,  they  should  act  as  such,  and  be  honoured  according  to  their  age  and 
rank  in  the  family.”  - 
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grain  in  exchange.  Be  attentive  to  your  employment ;  and  your  thoughts  will  not 
hesitate. 

Observe  the  people  of  the  age,  whether  men  or  women,  if  they  do  not  rest  in  their 
own  sphere  atid  mind  their  own  duty,  but  love  to  eat  good  tilings,  to  wear  fine  dothes, 
to  sit  at  ease  and  go  about  idling,  they  will  do  a  great  many  things  contrary  both  to 
propriety  and  to  rule.”— P.  206. 

,  All  under  the  domestic  roof  are  slaves  to  each  other.  The 
power  of  the  father  over  his  children  is  absolute,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  invited  to  share  that  power  over  each  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  primogeniture ;  but  the  parent,  again,  depends  upon 
his  sons,  for  they  alone  can  perform  those  rites  which  it  would 
make  a  Chinese  miserable  to  think  should  be  denied  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  What  pleasure  of  neighbourhood  can  exist  among  those 
whom  their  government  employs  as  spies  upon  each  other; 
where  adjoining  families  are  made  responsible  for  the  misdeals 
of  each  other ! 

When  evening  com«:s,  inquiie  *  Is  such  a  man  at  home,  or  not?  Is  tliere  any 
strange  person  in  such  a  man's  house  ?’  At  dark  midnight,  if  any  man,  without  some 
particulu  business,  be  out  of  his  house,  he  is  undoubtedly  gone  to  steal ;  and  if  there 
be  any  stranger  in  the  house,  without  some  particular  business,  he  has  undoubtedly 
come  to  steal.”— Pp.  279.  280. 

“  Shun-Ctte,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  enacted,  that  tliose  who  hide  deserters 
should  be  punished  by  decapitation ;  their  property  confiscated ;  and  the  chiefs  of  their 
ten  neighbouring  families  banished  to  a  distance. 

Kang-IIe,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  enacted,  that  the  principal  person 
concerned  in  the  hiding  of  deserters  should  be  banished  to  Shang-  Vang,  and  tliat  tlie 
masters  of  their  five  right  and  left  hand  neighbouring  families  sliould  only  be  beaten 
and  banished  to  some  other  district.  All  this  arose  from  our  sacred  father  the  empe¬ 
ror's  compassion  for  the  ignorant  people.”— Pp.  244,  245. 

•  ■  \  The  institution  of  the  “  Paou  and  the  Kca,”  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  earnestly  recommends  in  the  fifteenth  maxim,  is  praist'ly 
such  an  engine  as  a  government  like  his  would  desire  to  pos.scss. 

“  Ten  families,”  says  Yoong-Ching,  ‘‘  form  a  Kca  ;  ten  Kea  constitute  a  Paou.  The 
Kca  has  its  elder,  the  Paou  its  chief.  A  roister  is  established ;  mutual  watch  ami 
inspection  are  kept.  This  is  just  the  law  of  mutual  inspection,  handed  down  from 
antiquity.”— Pp.  268,  269. 

Accordingly,  so  far  as  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  the 
Sacred  Edict,  there  is  little  of  good  neighbourhood  known  amoii" 
this  people.  While  their  emperor,  recommends  forbearance  to 
them,  he  often  alludes  to  their  revengeful  spirit. 

**  The  violent,  depending  on  the  strength  of  thrir  backbone,  kill  others,  and  throw 
away  their  own  lives.  I'he  pusillanimous,  wishing  to  bring  the  guilt  of  their  blood 
on  others,  throw  themselves  into  the  water,  or  hang  themselves.” — P.  285. 

Even  Confucius,  their  mirror  of  mildnes.s,  sanctions  this  spirit 
to  a  certain  extent. 

“  Ttze-Hta  a.«ked  Confucius,  saying.  How  sliould  a  man  treat  the  murderer  of  hi* 
parents  ?  Confucius  answered.  He  should  sleep  in  the  dust,  and  make  his  shield  his  pillow 
I  till  he  be  avenged].  I.et  him  not  fill  an  official  situation,  or  remain  in  life  undet  the 
same  heaven  with  his  enemy.  Even  when  going  to  the  markets  and  public  places, 
[wliere  weapons  ought  not  to  be  carried]  let  him  wear  his  dagger.  On  meeting  him, 
wherever  it  be,  he  is  to  engage  in  combat  with  him.”— Pp.  29'J. 
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His  majesty  is  also  more  frequently  eloquent  upon  the  litigi¬ 
ous  temper  of  his  people,  than  on  any  other  subject,  except  the 
payment  of  the  t^es.  We  recommend  to  our  “  wits  (f  the 
stove  schooC  the  many  cutting  things  which  he  says  concerning 
those  “  bare  sticks" — the  neetly  attorneys,  and  those  “  canker- 
worms'" — the  clerks  of  court. 

Had  not  the  respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  late  unhappy  embassv,  of  which  he  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  make  a  part,  assured  us,  that  he  found  the  lower  orders 
of  Chinese  a  cheerful  people,  we  should  have  anticipated  the 
very  reverse  from  the  restless  inspection  and  unsparing  opres- 
sion  under  which  they  live.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  saw  them  only 
on  gala  days,  which  to  them  come  “  few  and  far  between.” 

The  experience  of  China  is  enough  to  teach  us  distrust  of  all. 
theory  on  the  momentous  subject  of  government.  What  can 
sound  more  attractively  and  endearingly  than  a  patriarchal 
sway  ?  Where  the  king  is  called  the  father  of  his  |K*ople,  and 
watches  over  their  minutest  concerns,  and  is  all  in  all  to  them — 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil — the  high  priest  of  their  religion — the 
redresser  of  every  wrong — the  patron  of  all  desert.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful,  and  nothing  more  effective,  than  patriar¬ 
chal  government,  while  it  bounds  itself  to  the  little  valley  where 
it  sprung.  But,  when  it  pretends  to  spread  its  control  over  a 
hundreti  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  its  claim  would  be  laugh¬ 
able  were  not  its  results  so  full  of  anguish.  The  “  father”  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  has  a  task  far  beyond  the 
range  of  individual  intellect  and  individual  affection.  He  is  called 
to  do  so  much,  that  he  can  do  nothing.  The  minuteness  with 
which  he  ought  to  watch  over  the  concerns  of  his  people,  fur¬ 
nishes  only  an  apology  to  his  menials  for  more  wide-spreading 
oppression.  His  right  in  the  soil  only  makes  the  tenure  of  the 
occupant  more  burdensome.  His  monopoly  of  the  highest  ce¬ 
remonies  of  worship  only  hides  religion  altogether  from  the  great 
mass  of  his  people.  His  reserving  to  himself  alone  the  redress 
of  every  wrong,  only  assures  the  ministers  of  his  power,  that 
wrong  is  irremediable ;  and  his  profession  of  Willingness  to 
patronize  desert,  only  makes  him  tenfold  the  prey  of  jobbing  and 
artifice.  Ho  calls  himself  the  father  of  his  pet)ple,  and  is  the 
merest  puppet  of  court  intrigue.  He  invites  his  people,  in  the 
words  of  a  father’s  affection,  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  and 
his  emissaries  are  at  the  same  moment  training  them  to  be  liars, 
and  thieves,  and  slaves. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  Translation  we  cannot  judge.  From 
internal  evidence  we  suppose  it  accurate ;  but  we  entreat  Mr. 
Milne  to  consider  what  a  grotesque  appearance  Chinese  names 
make  with  “  Mr.”  before  them. 
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vv  E  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  most  imposing  auto-bio¬ 
graphy  yet  published  would  be  laid  aside  for  this  modest  vo¬ 
lume — and  with  much  gain,  too,  in  point  of  instruction  and 
improvement,  as  well  as  interest.  It  is  no  every-day  occurrence, 
when  so  much  can  with  truth  be  predicated  of  the  memoir  of  a 
poor  private  soldier.  A  literary  curiosity  it  may  well  be  deno¬ 
minated  ;  but  it  is  more  ;  it  is  a  moral  curiosity — as  exhibiting  a 

fncturc  of  virtue  and  endurance  equal  to  Spartan,  with  a  humi- 
ity  which  the  heathen  never  thought  requisite  for  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  gods-—in  fact,  an  oasis  in  the  barrenness  of  humble 
life,  equalled  by  few  spots  of  tlie  “  softer  green”  even  in  the  most 
cultivated  regions  of  humanity. 

We  long  ago  wished  to  have  given  vent  to  the  feelings  with 
which  we  perused  it,  but  were  induced  to  pause,  because  of  a 
sort  of  mystery  in  which  its  apparition  among  us  is  shroud¬ 
ed.  Feeling,  however,  that  the  high  moral  cast  of  the  memoir 
eminently  demanded  an  unsuspected  basis  of  truth,  in  ortler 
that  its  charm  as  well  as  its  lesson  might  not  be  impmred,  we 
instituted  an  extrinsic  inquiry,  at  the  same  time  that  we  set 
ourselves  to  scrutinize  its  internal  claims  on  our  belief.  The 
result  has  been  a  conviction,  that  such  a  person  as  the  soldier 
really  existed,  and  that  in  reality  no  one  could  have  written 
the  memoir,  who  had  not  seen  and  done  and  suffered  all  that 
it  relates.  Nor,  after  all,  is  the  literary  merit  of  the  work  so 
high,  as  to  make  it  incredible  that  a  tolerably  etlucated  clever 
young  man  of  low  rank  should  write  it.  We  will  not  conceal 
that  there  are  some  statements  by  the  author  himself  which  we 
do  not  credit ;  but  these  are  invariably  either  incidents  which 
he  only  heard  of,  and  w'hich  bear  strong  marks  of  having  been 
rashly  believed  among  the  soldiers,  or  allegations  which  resolve 
into  matters  of  erroneous  opinion. 

The  Journal  itself  is  a  highly  graphic  detail  of  the  danger, 
toil,  and  suffering  of  war ;  of  that  protracted  enduring  of  which 
no  gazette  can  make  mention  ;  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  poor  private  soldier — that  machine  who  is  supposed  neither  to 
think  nor  feel.  It  is  to  the  Journalist,  therefore,  more  than 
to  any  one  else  of  whom  he  speaks,  that  our  sympathies  are  di- 
recte(t ;  and  this  will  surprise  no  body  but  himself,  who,  with¬ 
out  one  glance  at  his  own  conduct  but  to  reproach  and  con¬ 
demn,  narrates  his  unpretending  history. 
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Our  author  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  of  poor  parents,  who,  actu¬ 
ated  by  an  ambition  very  prevalent  in  Scotland,  bestowed  upon 
him,  their  favourite  son,  an  education  much  above  their  condition 
in  life.  A  sudden  and  imprudent  resolve  misapplic'd  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  have  been  thence  derived ;  and  an  over-sen¬ 
sibility,  or  false  shame,  preventing  the  rash  step  from  being,  as 
it  might  have  been,  retraced,  our  author’s  lot  was  cast  even  lower 
than  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  been  done  for  him. 

With  somewhat  of  a  sentimental  style,  which  might  lie  Icxiked  * 
for  from  a  youth  in  whom  a  good  education  is  suddenly  cut  short 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  our  journalist  thus  begins  his  story  : 

“  I  was  bom  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  in  Edinburgh,  who  bestowed  upon 
me  an  education  superior  to  my  rank  in  life.  It  was  their  ambition  to  educate  me 
fur  one  of  the  learned  professions  :  my  motlier  wisiiing  me  to  be  a  clergyman,  my  fa¬ 
ther  to  be  a  writer.  They  kept  from  themselves  many  comforts,  that  1  might  appear 
genteel,  and  attend  the  best  schools  :  my  brothers  and  sisters  did  not  appear  to  belong 
to  the  same  family.  ^ly  parents  had  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  besides 
myself.  On  me  alone  was  lavished  all  their  care.  My  brothers,  John  and  Wil¬ 
liam,  could  read  and  write,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  were  bound  apprentices 
to  trades.  My  sister,  .lane,  was  made,  at  home,  a  servant  of  all- work  to  assist  my 
mother.  I  alone  was  a  gentleman  in  a  house  of  poverty. 

My  father  had,  for  some  time,  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  unable  to  fol¬ 
low  his  usual  employment.  1  was  unable  to  earn  any  thing  for  our  support.  In  fact, 
i  was  a  burden  upon  the  family.  The  only  certain  income  we  had,  was  the  board  of 
my  two  btothers,  and  a  weekly  allowance  from  a  benefit  society,  of  which  my  father 
was  a  member.  The  whole  sum  was  fire  sliillings  for  my  brothers,  and  six  from  tlie 
society,  which  were  soon  to  be  reduced  to  tlirce,  as  the  time  of  full  sick  money  was 
almost  expired. 

“  I  do  confess,  (as  I  intend  to  conceal  nothing,)  this  distressed  state  of  affairs  sof¬ 
tened  not  niy  heart.  1  became  sullen  and  discontented  at  the  abridgment  of  my  usual 
cumfirrts ;  and,  unnatural  Vretch  that  I  was  !  1  vented  that  spleen  upon  my  already 
too  distressed  jtarents.  My  former  studies  were  no  longer  follow’ed,  fur  want  of  means 
to  appear  as  1  was  wont.  That  innate  principle  of  exertion,'  that  can  make  a  man 
struggle  with,  and  support  him  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  had  been  stifled  in  me  by 
indolence  and  indolence.  1  forsook  my  former  school-fellows,  and  gut  acquainted 
witli  others,  alas !  not  for  the  better. 

I  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  well  made,  of  a  genteel  appearance  and 
address.  Amongst  my  new  acquaintances  were  a  few  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  ;]K>uting  club,  where  plays  were  acted  to  small  parties  of  friends,  who  were  liberal 
in  their  encomiums.  1  was  quite  bewildered  with  their  praise,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  becoming  another  lloscius, — making  a  fortune  and  acquiring  a  drathlcss  name. 

1  forsook  my  classical  authors  for  Shakespeare,  and  the  study  of  the  stage.  Thus, 
notwitlrstanding  the  many  tears  of  my  mo dier,  and  entreaties  of  my  father,  I  hurried 
to  ruin.  1  was  seldom  at  home,  as  my  ptirents  constantly  remonstrated  with  me  on 
the  folly  of  my  proceedings.  '1  his  I  coul.l  not  endure :  1  had  been  encouraged  and 
x-sl$lcd  by  them  in  all  my  for.ner  whims.  All  my  undertakings  were  lotiked  upon, 
by  them,  as  the  doings  of  a  superior  genius.  To  be  crossed  now,  I  thought  the  most 
unjust  and  cruel  treatment. 

“  I  had,  through  the  interference  of  my  new  acquaintances,  got  introduced  to  the 
.Manager  of  the  Theatre  at  l-'dinburgh,  who  was  pleased  with  my  manner  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  day  was  fixed  on  which  1  was  to  make  my  trial.  I  h’.ul  now  attained  the 
summit  of  my  first  ambition.  1  had  not  the  mt)st  distant  doubt  of  my  success.  Uni¬ 
versal  applause,  crowded  houses,  and  wealth,  all  danced  before  my  imaguiation. 
Intoxicated  with  joy,  I  went  home  to  my  parents.  Never  shall  the  agony  of  their 
looks  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  .My  mother's  grief  was  loud  and  hcart-reuding, 
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but  my  f*ther*i  harrowed  up  my  very  *oul.  It  was  the  look  of  despair— the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  blasted  prospects  he  had  so  long  looked  forward  to,  with  hope  and  joy,— 
hope,  that  had  supported  him  in  all  his  toil  and  privations,  crushed  in  the  dtut.  It 
was  too  raiKh  ;  his  eyes  at  length  flUed  with  tears,  and,  raising  them  to  heaven,  he 
only  said,  or  rather  groaned,  *  (lod,  thy  ways  are  just  and  wise— thou  hast  seen  it 
necessary  to  punish  my  foolish  partiality  and  pride.  But,  O  God  !  forgive  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  my  punishment’  Ulust  I  confess,  I  turned  upon  my  heel  and  said,  with 
the  most  cool  indifference,  (so  much  had  the  indulgence  of  my  former  life  blunted  my 
feelings  towards  my  parents,>  ^  When  I  am  court^  and  praised  by  all,  and  have  made 
you  independent,  you  will  think  otherwise  of  my  choice.’—*  Never,  never,’  he  re- 
plicd,— *  you  bring  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.’—*  Thomas,  'I'lioraas, 
you  will  have  our  deaths  to  answer  for,’  was  all  my  mother  could  say ; — tears  and  sobs 
choked  her  utterance. 

**  I  was  immoveable  in  my  resolves.  The  bills  were  printed,  and  I  liad  given  my 
word.  This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  them  both.  The  scene  has  embittered  all 
my  former  days,  and  still  haunts  me  in  all  my  hours  of  tliought.  Often,  like  an  aveng¬ 
ing  spirit,  it  starts  up  in  my  most  tranquil  hours,  and  deprives  me  of  my  peace.  Often, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  when  on  duty,  a  solitary  ccntincl,  has  it  wrung  from  my  breast 
a  groan  of  remorse. 

**  Scarce  had  I  left  the  house',  when  a  sensation  of  horror  at  what  1  had  done  pierc¬ 
ed  my  heart.  I  thought  the  echo  of  my  steps  sounded,  *  You  will  have  our  deatlis 
to  answer  for.’— 1  started,  and  turned  back  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  parents 
and  implore  their  forgiveness  -Already  1  was  at  tlie  door,  when  1  met  one  of  my  new 
acquaintances,  who  inquired  what  detained  me  ?  I  said,  *  1  must  not  go  ;  my  pa¬ 
rents  are  against  my  going,  and  I  am  resolved  to  obey  tliem.’  He  laughed  at  mr 
weakness,  as  he  called  k.  1  stood  unmoved.  Then,  with  an  affected  scorn,  he  said 
I  was  afraid,  conscious  I  was  unable  to  perform  what  1  had  taken  upon  me.  Fired 
by  his  taunts,  my  good  resolves  vanished,  and  I  once  more  left  my  parents’  door,  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inclinations. 

**  1  went  to  the  Theatre,  and  prepared  for  my  appearance.  The  house  was  crowd¬ 
ed  to  excess.  I  came  upon  tlie  stage  with  a  fluttering  heart,  amidst  universal  silence. 
I  bowed,  and  attempted  to  speak ;  my  lips  obeyed  the  impulse,  but  my  voice  had 
fled.  In  that  moment  of  bitter  agony  and  shame,  my  punishment  commenced — 1 
trembled ;  a  cold  sweat  oozed  tlirough  every  pore ;  my  father  and  mother’s  words  rung 
in  my  ears ;  my  senses  became  confused — hisses  began  from  the  audience — I  utterly 
failed.  From  the  amfusion  of  my  mind,  1  coidd  not  even  comprehend  the  place  in 
which  I  stood.  To  conclude,  I  shrunk  unseen  from  the  tlreatre,  bewildered,  and  in 
a  state  of  despair. 

**  I  wandered  the  whole  night.  In  the  morning  early,  meeting  a  party  of  recruits 
about  to  embark,  1  rashly  offered  to  go  with  tliem  ;  my  offer  was  accepted,  and  1  euN 
barked  at  Leith,  with  seventeen  others,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  July,  1806. 

A  penitential  letter,  which,  with  half  his  bounty,  he  sends  to 
his  parents,  exhibits  his  remorse  for  his  condtict. 

His  habits  were  so  much  more  regular  and  sober,  his  ])ursuits 
and  employments  so  much  more  rehned,  and  his  jmnciples  stt 
much  bet^r  than  those  of  his  comrades,  that  he  was  long  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  jests  and  jeers,  under  the  nickname  of  the  Methtxl- 
ist ;  till  he  gave  one  of  them,  •  who  was  most  forward  in  annoy¬ 
ing  him,  a  very  exemplary  beating,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
his  reputation  and  tranquillity  ever  afterwards..  An  honest 
Highland  lad,  of  his  own  age,  Donald  IVIacdonald,  was  the  com¬ 
rade  and  bedfellow  of  our  Journalist ;  and  they  long  continued 
steady  friends  in  many  difficulties  and  dangers.  This  youth  had 
comeon  f(X)t  from  Inveniess  to  join  the  71st,  in  which  his  father 
had  served,  and  which  he  called  his  regiment  ^  an  esprit  dc  corps 
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which  becomes  in  a  manner  hereditary  with  the  simple  and  brave 
Highlanders ;  and  is  the  most  enduring  fund  of  respectability  as 
well  as  glory  for  a  regiment  that  can  be  imaginctl.  Our  author 
was  in  every  variety  of  service  for  nine  years,  from  his  enlistment 
till  his  discharge.  The  regiment  went  to  the  Cape  of  Go(k1 
Hope,  from  which  it  embarked  under  Sir  S.  Aehmuty  f<)r  Stnith 
America.  The  following  description  of  the  sensations,  of  a  youth 
of  .singular  sensibility,  in  his  first  action,  with  the  accompanying 
anecdote,  will  not  fjul,  we  think,  to  please  our  readers. 

**  This  was  the  Rrst  blood  I  had  ever  seen  slicd  in  battle ;  the  first  time  the  cannon 
had  roared  in  my  hearing  charged  with  death.  I  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  had  not  been  six  months  from  home.  My  limbs  bending  under  me  with  fatigue, 
in  a  sultry  clime,  the  musket  and  accoutrements  tliat  I  was  forccil  to  carry  weie  in* 
su|iportaliIy  oppressive.  Still  I  bore  all  witli  invincible  patience.  During  the  action, 
the  thought  of  death  never  once  crossed  niy  mind.  After  the  firing  comnien^etl,  a 
still  sensiUion  stole  over  my  whole  frame,  a  firm  determined  torpor,  bordering  on  in  • 
sensibility.  I  heard  an  old  soldier  answer,  to  a  youth  like  myself,  wlio  inquii^  wliat 
he  should  do  during  the  battle,  Do  your  duty.”  Pp.  26,  27. 

,  The  author  remainetl  in  South  America  seven  months. 

At  Monte  Video  he  was  billeted  on  a  widow,  Maria  de  Parides, 
from  whom  he  receivetl  uncommon  kindness  and  attention.  He 
gives  an  account  of  the  inhabitants,  much  like  what  a  young 
soldier  would  write ;  and  a  detail  of  many  Spanish  expressions 
usetl  in  ordinary  conversation.  One  of  these  we  should  scarce¬ 
ly  have  expected  to  find  a  Spanish  proverb,  “  Muchas  caminwt 
al  cichr  “  Many  roatls  to  heaven.” 

In  the  unhappy  afliur  of  General  Whitelock,  our  journalist 
was,  of  course,  among  the  prisoners.  The  priest  of  Maria  de 
Parides,  who,  w'ith  herself,  had  made  many  attempts  to  convert 
him,  visited  him  in  prison,  and  renewed  his  arguments  and  solici¬ 
tations  ;  but  finding  him  inconvertible,  ended,  by  saying,  “  I  have 
done  my  duty  as  a  servant  of  God,  now  I  will  do  it  as  a  man.” 
He  never  again  spoke  to  him  of  changing  his  religion,  but  he 
visited  him  every  day  with  some  comfort  or  another.  Donald 
Macdonald,  originally  a  Catholic,  was  nearly  persuaded  to  stay 
in  the  country,  when  his  companion  counterpoisetl  all  the  |>ersua- 
sions  of  the  priest  and  Maria  united,  by  one  verse  of  “  I..oeha- 
Iwr  no  more,”  which  is  the  “  ranee  des  vaches”  to  a  Highlander. 
The  good  priest  gave  the  two  young  men,  who  must  have  had 
soinetliing  about  them  very  attractive,  ten  doubloons  each,  and 
his  blessing ;  they  were  released,  and  soon  arrived  in  Ireland. 
The  doubl(K)ns  the  author  sent  to  his  parents.  There  is  stfinc- 
thing  touching  in  his  finding  on  his  return  an  affectionate  letter 
from  his  father,  written  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  liefore,  in  answer 
to  his  own,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  brother  writes  him  on  his 
arrival,  that  his  father  was  no  more,  but  entreats  him  not  to  think 
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thathehad  occasioned  his  death.  Heconjurcs  him  to  leave  the  army, 
and  proposes  to  piu’chase  his  discharge  with  the  two  sums  ol’inoncy 
which  he  had  sent.  Our  journalist,  however,  had  not,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  punished  himself  sufficiently ;  he  allots  the  money 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  his  mother,  and  embarks  with  his  re¬ 
giment  for  Portugal,  under  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  He  now  commen¬ 
ces  a  course  of  warfare  which  ends  only  with  Waterloo.  He  is 
in  every  action  of  any  consequence,  in  every  victory  and  in  every 
disaster ;  and  throughout  exhibits  a  duty-doing  spirit  and  forti¬ 
tude  which  render  him  quite  a  pattern  of  a  soldier.  He  soon 
descrilws  the  battles  of  Roleia  and  Vimiera,  but  without  any 
attempt  at  systematic  description ;  and  contents  himself  with  tell¬ 
ing  of'  the  fighting  which  he  himself  saw.  •  He  mentions  the 
fine  trait  of  the  wounded  pij^er  of  the  Seventy-first,  blowing  the 
charge  on  his  bagpipes,  till  strength  failed  him,  which  is  well 
known.  The  author  is  at  Madrid  with  Sir  John  Hope.  He 
details  his  part  of  the  calamitous  retreat  to  Corunna,  not  as  if 
relating  an  historical  fact  known  and  looked  back  upon  as  a 
whole,  but  as  a  series  of  incidents  seen  by  himself,  leaving  the 
impression  of  jx'rfect  belief  that  he  saw  what  he  narrates.  The 
fatigue  and  suffering  of  that  retreat  are  well  known,  and  we 
have  all  heard  how  the  soldier’s  spirits  revived  w  henever  he  was 
pennitted  to  face  about  and  fight.  At  Sabagun,  on  the  24th 
December,  the  army  were  flattered  with  the  luxury  of  a  battle. 

“  Kvery  heart  beat  with  joy.  We  were  all  under  arms,  and  fonned  to  attack  the 
enemy.  I'.very  mouth  breathed  hope  :  “We  will  beat  them  to  pieces,  and  have  oar 
ease,  and  enjoy  ourselves,”  said  my  comrades,  I  even  preterreJ  any  short  stru,ij;le, 
however  sevcie,  to  the  dreadful  way  of  life  we  were  at  tltis  time  pursuing.  With  hva. 
vy  hearts,  we  received  orders  to  retire  to  our  quarters:  And  won't  we  be  alloued  to 
tight  ?  sure  we’d  beat  them,”  said  an  Irish  lad  near  me ;  “  by  Saint  Patrick,  wc  beat 
them  so  easy,  the  General  means  to  march  us  to  death,  and  tight  them  after.”  l'i>.  04. 

A  curious  account  follows  of  tbe  effect  of  retreat  on  the  tem¬ 
pers  of  the  men :  “  Each  spoke  to  his  fellow',  even  in  common 
conversation,  with  bitterness.”  This  is  confirmed  to  us  by  offi¬ 
cers  who  have  seen  it.  The  fine  skirmish  of  the  10th  Hussars, 
when  Lefebvre  was  taken,  is  related  in  its  proper  place.  The 
men  who  had  straggled  and  were  laceratetl  by  the  French,  were 
obliged  to  pass  along  the  line  as  a  warning  to  the  rest ;  a  spec¬ 
tacle  shuddered  at  by  our  journalist.  The  following  is  almost 
present  to  us,  and  very  naturally  told  : — 

“  The  road  was  one  line  of  bloody  foot-marks,  from  the  sore  feet  of  the  mci: ;  art! 
on  its  sides  lay  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Human  nature  could  do  no  more.  Houald 
AI 'Donald,  ^e  hardy  Highlander,  Ix^an  to  fail.  He,  as  well  as  myself,  had  long 
been  bare-footed  and  lame ;  he,  that  hatl  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  now  himself  lay 
down  to  die.  For  two  days  he  had  been  almost  blind,  and  unable,  from  a  severe  cuid. 
to  hold  up  his  head.  M'c  sat  down  togetlter— not  a  word  escapctl  our  lips.  We  liwk- 
ed  around — then  at  each  otlicr,  and  closed  oui  ey  es.  Wc  felt  there  was  no  hope. 
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We  would  have  given  in  charge  a  farewell  to  our  friend!) ;  but  who  was  to  carry  it  ? 
There  were,  not  far  from  us,  here  and  there,  above  tliirty  iu  the  same  situation  with 
ourselves.  'I'here  was  nothing  but  groans,  mingled  with  execrations,  to  be  heard,  be¬ 
tween  the  pauses  of  the  wind.  1  attempted  to  pray,  and  recommend  myself  to  fsod  ; 
but  my  mind  was  so  confused,  I  could  not  arrange  my  ideas.  I  almost  think  I  was 
deran^.  AVe  had  not  sat  half  an  hour;  sleep  was  sterding  upon  me;  when  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  bustlj  around  me.  It  was  an  adv.anccJ  party  of  the  Ktench  :  unconscious  of 
the  action,  1  started  upon  my  feet,  levelled  my  musket,  which  1  had  still  retainetl, 
fired,  and  formed  with  the  other  stragglers.  The  French  faced  about  and  left  us. 
There  were  more  of  them  than  of  us.  The  action,  and  the  approach  of  danger  in  a 
shape  which  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  repel,  roused  our  dormant  feelings,  and  we 
jiiried  at  Castro.”  Pp.  76,  77. 

For  much  ;ve  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  An  affecting  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  a  heart-rending  scene,  witnessed  by  our  author 
in  the  retreat ;  and  we  allude  to  it,  as  we  have  heard  it  from 
other  quarters.  A  bcautifid  young  woman  was  stretclied  a  corpse 
on  the  snow,  while  her  infant,  who  hatl  been  kept  alive  in  her 
bosom,  was  making  a  faint  and  ineffectual  effort  to  draw  nourish¬ 
ment  from  her  breast.  The  soldiers,  notwithstanding  their  mi- 
serv,  were  affected  by  the  sight ;  and  an  officer  on  horseback 
took  the  child  and  wrapt  it  in  his  cloke,  whilst  many  a  blessing 
from  the  brave  men  testified  their  admiration  of  the  generous 
action.  We  have  a  pr(K)f  of  the  general  suffering  in  a  curious 
incident.  One  night,  the  soldiers  suffered  dreadfully  from  a 
.severe  frost  wind.  From  their  succes.sive  efforts  to  gain  a  mo¬ 
mentary  shelter  on  the  lee  side  of  each  other,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  morning  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  had  j)iled  their  arms.  The  battle  of  Corunna  is  then 
(loscribed.  The  animating  appeal  of  the  brave  Moore  to  the 
Forty  second  regiment,  a  few  moments  before  his  fall,  is  one  of 
those  thrilling  speeches,  which,  in  the  sublimity  of  the  moment, 
leave  all  other  eloquence  far  behind.  “  Hig'hlandcrs^  remember 
r — an  instantaneous,  tremendous,  and  irresistible  charge 
follow'cd.  The  guards  again  were  retrograding  from  failure  of 
ammunition.  You  have  jf our  bayonets f  was  the  unfortunate 
chiers  last  words ;  and  a  charge  as  gallant  and  successful  as 
that  of  the  Forty-second  was  their  answer.  Six  soldiers  of  the 
two  regiments  he  had  thus  inspired,  Gu.ards  and  Highlanders — 

,  l)otwcen  whom  there  has  often  been  observed  a  sort  of  local  or 
I  chance  connection,  and  certainly  an  affinity  in  valour — bore  the 
mortally  wounded  chief  from  the  field. 

Poor  Donald’s  fatigues  had  the  singular  effect  of  occasioning 
blindness,  which  is  pathetically  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the 
voyage  home. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  our  embarlation,  I  was  condoling  with 
Donald,  who  was  now  quite  blind.  “  1  will  never  be  a  soldier  again,  O  Thomas ! 
I  will  be  nothing  but  Donald  the  blind  man.  Had  I  been  killed, — if  you  had  left 
me  to  die  in  Spain,— dt  would  have  been  fai  better  to  have  lain  still  iu  a  wreath  of 
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snow,  than  be,  all  my  life,  a  blind  bej^r,  a  burden  on  my  friends.  O  !  if  it  would 
plea.se  (iod  to  take  my  life  from  me  !” — “  Land  a-hcad !  Old  England  once  again !” 
was  called  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Donald  burst  into  tears ;  “  I  shall  nercr  see  Scot¬ 
land  again :  it  is  me  that  is  the  poor  dark  man  !’’  A  hundred  ideas  rushed  upon  my 
miml,  and  overcame  me.  Doi^d  clasped  me  to  his  breast ;  our  tears  flowed  luiin- 
tmupted. 

''  We  anchored  that  same  day  at  Plymouth,  but  were  not  allowed  to  land  ;  our 
Colonel  kept  us  on  boaid  until  we  got  new  clothing.  Upon  our  landing,  the  people 
came  round  us,  showing  all  manner  of  kindness,  carrying  the  lame  and  leading  the 
blind.  We  were  receiv^into  every  house  as  if  we  had  been  tlicirown  relations,  lluw 
proud  did  I  feel  to  belong  to  such  a  people  !”  Pp.  97,  98. 

Tile  71st  was  too  valuable  a  regiment  to  expect  repose  when 
fighting  was  going  on.  Our  soldier  is  included  in  the  unhapjiy 
cx]XHhtion  tt)  Walcheren,  and  here  of  course  all  his  narrative  is 
aUiut  hospitals.  His  faithful  Donald,  who  liad  recovered  his 
sight  to  so  little  jiurpose,  dies  in  Walcheren.  That  there  may 
1h?  no  part  of  the  endurance  of  a  soldier's  life  to  which  we  are 
not  intimately  introduced,  our  author  gives  the  following  des¬ 
cription  : 

**  1  was  sent,  with  many  others,  to  Braebumlees,  where  I  remtuned  eight  weeks  ill 
—very  ill  indeed.  All  the  time  I  was  in  the  hospital,  my  soul  was  oppressed  by  the 
distresses  of  my  fellow-sufTerers,  and  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  hospital  men.  (if* 
ten  have  I  seen  them  fighting  over  the  expiring  bodies  of  the  patients,  tlieir  eyes  not 
yet  closed  in  death,  for  artirlcs  of  apparel  that  two  had  seized  at  once,  cursing  and  oaths 
mingling  with  tlic  dying  groans  and  prayers  of  the  poor  sutferers.  How  dreadful  to 
think,  as  they  were  carried  from  each  side  of  me,  it  might  be  my  turn  next !  There 
was  none  to  comfort,  none  to  give  a  drink  of  water  witli  a  pleasant  countenance,  i 
had  now  time  to  reflect  witli  bitterness  on  my  past  conduct ;  here  I  learned  the  value 
of  a  parent's  kindness.  I  had  been  unable  to  write  since  my  illness,  and  I  longed  to 
tell  my  motlicr  where  I  was.  that  I  might  hear  from  her,  1  crawled  along  the  wall  of 
the  hospital  to  the  door,  to  see  if  I  could  find  one  more  convalescent  th.m  myself,  to 
bring  me  paper.  I  could  not  trust  tlie  hospital  men  with  the  money.  T'o  see  the  face 
of  heaven,  and  breathe  the  pure  air,  was  a  great  inducement  to  this  difficult  exertion. 
I  feebly,  and  with  anxious  joy,  pushed  up  the  door— horrid  moment !  dreadful  right ! 
Donald  lay  u|M)n  the  barrow,  at  the  stair.head,  to  be  carried  to  tlic  dead- room  ;  his 
fa<'c  was  uncovered,  and  ]iart  of  his  body  naked.  The  light  forsook  my  eyes,  1  be¬ 
came  drcadfidly  sick,  and  fell  upon  the  bc^y.  When  I  recovered  again,  tlierc  was  a 
vacancy  of  thought  and  incoherence  of  ide.ji,  tliat  remained  with  me  for  some  time ; 
and  it  was  long  tefore  1  could  0{)cn  a  door  without  feeling  an  unpleasant  sensation." 
Tp.  lot— IOC. 

After  return  to  England,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  months, 
a  draft  of  GOO  men,  of  whom  he  was  one,  was  required  for  the 
Peninsular  war,  on  whieh  he  again  enters.  The  brave  anil  la¬ 
mented  Cadogan  now  commanded  the  Seventy-first  reginteiit; 
an  oflicer  whom  neither  that  regiment  nor  his  country  can  ever 
forget.  Never  diil  commander  know  better  how  to  gain  or  to 
keep  the  affections  of  his  soldiers.  He,  ttx),  was  a  master  in 
short  s|ieeehcs,  and  by  them  effected  protligies  in  the  very  roar 
of  battle;  one  instance  may  be  mentioned.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Seventy-first  were  from  Gla.sgow.  It  was  their  duty  to  tlrive 
the  enemy  through  a  town  in  Spain,  where  the  large  force  of  the 
latter  ratlier  slackcnctl  the  pace  of  the  Seventy-first.  The  main 
street,  the  scene  of  action,  strikingly  resembled  the  well-known 
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Gallowgatc  of  Glasgow.  In  happy  moment  Cadogan  shouted, 
‘‘  Clear  the  GaUorc^ate,  my  lads !  What !  shall  the  French  keep 
the  GalUnogate  against  the  Seventy-first  K"  The  enemy  were  in¬ 
stantly  contbunued  by  an  irresistible  charge,  amidst  cheers  and 
laughter ;  and  yielded  the  Gallojcgate  to  an  assault  so  very  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Our  author  evidently  descrilKs  his  share  of  the  battle  of  Biisa- 
co,  although  he  does  not  name  that  contest.  After  a  good  deal 
of  fighting  on  the  preceding  day,  he  was  busied  in  baking  a  thin 
cake  of  flour,  or  aeon— a  name  well  known  in  Scotland.  “  Scarce 
was  it  warm,  when  the  bugle  sounded  to  arms.  Then  was  the 
joy  that  reigned  a  moment  before  turned  into  execrations.  I 
snatched  my  scon  oft*  the  fire,  raw  as  it  was,  put  it  into  my 
haversack,  and  formed.”  The  French  were  decoyed  over  a  mud 
wall,  by  the  Seventy-first  covering  their  bonnet.s  with  crape,  and 
putting  on  their  great  coats.  I'he  enemy,  mistaking  them  for 
Pprtuguese,  had  a  melee  with  them  rather  closer  than  usual. 


*'  To  it  we  fell  pell-mell,  French  and  Ilritish  mixed  together.  It  was  .x  trial  of 
strength  in  single  combat ;  every  man  had  hU  opponent,  many  had  two.  I  got  one 
itp  to  tlic  wall  on  the  point  of  my  bayonet.  He  was  unhurt ;  I  would  have  spuicd 
him,  but  he  would  not  spare  himself.  He  cursed  and  defied  me,  nor  ceasetl  to  attack 
my  life,  until  h«  fell,  pierced  by  my  bayonet ;  his  breath  died  away  in  a  curse  and 
menace.  This  was  the  work  of  a  moment :  I  was  compelled  to  this  extremity.  I  was 
ajpun  attacked,  but  my  antagonist  fell,  pierced  by  a  random  shot.  We  soon  forced 
tlmi  to  retire  over  the  wall,  cursing  their  mistake.  At  this  moment  I  stood  gasping 
fur  breath,  not  a  shoe  on  my  feet ;  my  bonnet  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Unmind¬ 
ful  of  my  situation,  1  followed  tlie  enemy  over  the  wall.  We  pursued  them  about  a 
mile,  and  then  fell  back  to  tlie  scene  of  our  struggle.  It  was  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  bonneu  and  shoes  trampled  and  stuck  in  the  mud.  1  recovered  a  pair  of 
shoes;  whether  they  had  been  mine  or  not  I  cannot  tell;  they  were  good.  Here  1 
first  got  any  plunder.  A  French  soldier  lay  upon  the  ground  dead;  he  had  fallen 
backwards ;  his  hat  had  fallen  off  his  head,  which  was  kept  up  by  his  knapsack.  I 
struck  the  hat  with  my  foot,  and  felt  it  rattle :  seized  it  in  a  moment,  and  in  the  lin¬ 
ing  found  a  gold  watch  and  silver  crucifix.  I  kept  them,  as  1  hod  as  good  a  right  to 
thm  as  any  otlier.  Yet  they  were  not  valuable  in  my  estimation.  At  this  time,  life 
was  held  by  so  uncertain  a  tenure,  and  my  comforts  were  so  scanty,  that  1  would  have 
given  the  watch  for  a  good  meal  and  a  dry  shirt  There  was  not  a  dry  stitch  on  my 
I  back  at  the  time,  nor  the  next  two  days.” 

Oiir  author  thus  dccribcs  his  mode  of  passing  the  night  under 
arms,  in  a  wet  ploughed  field.  It  is  recommended  to  the  curi¬ 
ous  in  down-beds  and  dry  sheets. 

“  I  placed  my  canteen  upon  tlie  ground,  put  my  knapsack  above,  and  sat  upon  it, 
supporting  my  head  upon  my  hands,  my  musket  between  my  knees,  resting  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  my  blanket  over  all— ready  to  start  in  a  moment  at  the  least  alarm, 
'fhe  nights  were  chill :  indeed,  in  the  morning  I  was  so  still',  1  could  not  .stand  or 
move  with  case  for  sonic  time  ;  my  legs  were  benumbed  to  the  knees.  1  was  com¬ 
pletely  wet  three  nights  out  of  the  five.  A  great  number  of  the  men  took  the  fever 
and  ague,  after  wc  retired  behind  the  lines.  I  was  not  a  whit  tlie  worse.” — l*p.  1 1ft,  119. 

The  army  now  lay  in  the  lines  of  Mafra,  although  the  jour- 
114  docs  not  name  the  place.  The  enemy  soon  became  distress- 
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ed  for  provisions.  A  bullock  escaped  the  butcher’s  blow,  and 
was  taken  and  killed  by  the  llritish. 

“  nicy  looked  on,  but  dared  not  approach  to  seize  him.  Shortly  after  an  efficer 
and  four  men  came  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  supplicated,  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
for  the  lialf  of  the  bullock,  which  they  got  for  godsake.” — P.  221. 

The  journal  gives  a  merely  general  account  of  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  the  Portuguese  lines;  erroneously,  however, 
stating,  that  it  was  for  two  days  undiscovered  by  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington.  The  horrors  and  crimes  of  this  retreat  are  al- 
re^y  too  well  known.  I'hc  ferocious  pleasantries  of  the 
French  were  the  acts  of  fiends.  The  dead  Ixxly  of  a  soldier, 
for  example,  was  found  in  a  wine  cask,  after  our  author  and 
his  comrades  had  drunk  the  wine.  Another,  we  have  heard  of 
elsewhere,  fell  down  among  the  horrified  company,  from  a  cup- 
board  into  which  it  had  been  crammed.  Many  were  found  set 
in  ridiculous  attitudes,  with  their  eyes  purposely  fixed  open. 
The  desolation  of  the  country,  and  massacre  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  quite  unparalleled. 

The  affair  of  Fuentesd’Honore  is  named,  and  three  busy  davs 
it  afforded  for  the  Seventy-first.  They  had  had  no  bread  flir 
two  days — Colonel  Cadogan  called  out  “  There  is  plenty  in  the 
hollow  in  front,  let  us  down  and  divide  it.” 

**  AVc  advanced  as  quick  as  we  could  run,  and  met  the  light  companies  retreating  as 
fast  as  they  could.  We  continued  to  advance  at  double  quick  time,  our  firelocks  at  the 
trail,  our  bonnets  in  our  hands.  They  called  to  us,  **  Seventy-First,  you  will  come  back 
quicker  than  you  advance.”  We  soon  came  full  in  front  of  the  enemy.  The  Colonel 
cries,  “  Here  is  food,  my  lads,  cut  away.”  Thrice  we  waved  our  bonnets,  and  thrice 
we  cheered ;  brought  our  firelocks  to  the  charge,  and  forced  them  back  through  the 
town. 

“  flow  different  the  duty  of  the  French  officers  from  ours.  They,  stimulating  the 
men  by  their  example  ;  the  men  vociferating,  eacli  chafing  each,  until  they  appear  in 
a  ftuyr,  shouting  to  the  points  of  our  bayonets.  After  the  first  huzza,  the  British  offi¬ 
cers,  restraining  their  men,  still  as  death.  **  Steady,  lads,  steady,”  is  all  you  hear,  and 
that  in  an  under  tone.”  Pp.  131—132. 

After  the  fighting  of  the  first  day  of  that  obstinate  stni^le, 
our  author  got  a  gorxl  meaJ,  in  conset]ucnce  of  finding  plenty 
of  flour,  baain,  and  sausages ;  and,  with  his  shoulder  as  blaek 
as  coal,”  from  the  recoil  of  his  musket,  one  huiulred  and  seven 
times  fired,  he  lay  down  on  the  ground  to  sleep.  The  bugle 
waked  him  to  the  second  day’s  fighting,  which  lasted  from  day¬ 
light  till  ten  o’clock,  when  a  flag  of  truce  allowed  the  removal 
of  the  wounded. 

**  As  soon  as  the  wounded  were  all  got  in,  many  of  whom  had  lain  bleeding  all 
night,  many  both  a  day  and  a  night,  the  Frendi  brought  down  a  number  of  band-  of 
music  to  a  level  piece  of  ground,  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  yanis  broad,  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  us.  'Phey  continued  to  play  until  sun^et,  whilst  the  mcii  weie  dancing  and  di¬ 
verting  them -el  res  at  foot-ball.  Wc  were  bmsy  cooking  the  remainder  of  our  sausages, 
bacon,  and  flour.”  Pp,  133. 
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It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anj  thing  more  striking  than  what 
follows. 

“  In  the  French  army,  the  grenadiers  are  all  in  regiments  by  themselves.  Wc  lay 
down,  fully  accoutred,  as  usual,  and  slept  in  our  blankets.  An  hour  before  day  we 
were  ready  to  receive  the  enemy.  About  half  past  nine  o'clock,  a  great  gun  from  tho 
French  line,  which  was  answered  by  one  from  ours,  was  the  signal  to  engage.  Down 
they  came,  shouting  as  usual.  We  kept  them  at  bay  in  spite  of  their  cries  and  formi¬ 
dable  looks.  How  dHTerent  their  appearance  from  ours  !  their  hats  set  round  with 
feathers,  their  beards  long  and  black,  gave  them  a  Kerce  look ;  their  stature  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  ours.  Alost  of  us  were  young.  We  looked  like  boys, — they  like  savages !  but 
we  had  the  true  spirit  in  us.  We  foiled  them  in  every  attempt  to  take  the  town,  tintil 
about  eleven  o’clock,  when  we  were  overpowered  and  forced  through  the  streets,  con¬ 
testing  every  inch.  A  French  dragoon,  who  was  dealing  death  around,  forced  his  way 
up  to  near  where  I  stood ;  every  moment  I  expected  to  be  cut  down.  My  piece  waa 
empty ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  I  got  a  stab  at  him  beneath  the  ribs,  up- 
wanls ;  he  gave  a  back  stroke  before  he  fell,  and  cut  the  stock  of  my  musket  iti  two : 
thus  1  stood  unarmed.  I  soon  got  another,  and  fell  to  work  again.  During  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night  we  had  been  reinforced  by  the  TOtli  raiment.  Colonel  Cameron  com¬ 
manding,  who  was  killed  about  this  time.”  Pp.  135—137. 

Our  soldier  was  present  at  the  memorable  surprize  of  Girard 
arid  4000  French  by  General  Hill ;  and  bears  witness  to  their 
slumbers  l>eing  disturbed  by  the  well  chosen  tune  struck  up  by 
the  piper  of  the  Seventy-First,  as  the  regiment  entered  tlie  town, 

“  Hey,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking  yet.” 

Our  journalist  remarks,  on  visiting  the  field  of  Alhuera,  which 
was  covered  with  the  wreck  of  the  hostile  armies, — shws,  caps, 
bonnets,  pieces  of  l)elts,  bridles,  &c.  and  shewed  the  hilliKks  co¬ 
vering  the  dead,  that  “  it  was  a  melancholy  sight ;  it  'made  us 
all  very  dull,  yiir  a  short  timer  And,  with  equal  truth  and  na¬ 
ture,  he  elsewhere  nbsen-es,  “  often  was  I  obliged  to  stand  with 
a  foot  on  each  side  of  a  wounded  man,  who  wrung  my  soul 
with  prayers  I  could  not  answer,  and  pierccrl  my  heart  with  his 
cries  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  way  of  the  cavalry.  While  my  heart 
bled  for  them,  I  have  shaken  them  off  rudely.” 

One  incident  related  by  him  we  suspect  to  be  erroneous. 

”  Then  was  a  mill  on  the  river  ride  near  the  bridge,  wherein  a  numl)er  of  our  mea 
veie  helping  thenuclves  to  flour  during  the  time  the  others  were  fording.  Our  C(k 
lonel  rode  down  and  forced  them  out,  throwing  a  handful  of  flour  on  each  man  as  he 
pisied  out  of  the  mill.  When  we  were  drawn  up  on  the  heights,  he  rode  along  tlie 
cohimn,  looking  for  the  millets,  as  we  called  them.  At  this  moment  a  hen  put  her 
bead  out  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  looked  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  another.  We  be- 
gin  to  laugh ;  we  could  not  restrain  ourselves.  He  looked  amazed  and  furious  at  us. 
then  around.  At  length  the  Major  rode  up  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  kill  the  fiwl 
outright,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  The  CoIonel,'in  his  turn,  laughed,  called  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  die  millers  were  no  more  looked  after."  Pp.  158—159. 

We  arc  certain  th.it  Colonel  Cadogan,  attended,  as  he  must  have 
been,  by  several  servants,  could  not  have  demeaned  himself  in 
the  manner  dcscribi'd.  Our  author,  who,  as  will  lx;  seen  in  the 
lequel,  would  ixit  tell  a  falsehootl  to  obtain  his  much  wished  for 
j  discharge,  must  have  mistaken  the  cause  of  the  mirth  of  hi* 
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comrades,  or  bcl’iCTcd  an  invention  of  theirs  in  revenge  of  their 
eomniander’s  strictness. 

We  et|ually  disbelieve  th»t  any  order  was  ever  issued  to  our 
troops  to  put  to  death  every  enemy  found  in  a  village,  as  stated 
by  him.  The  author  says  the  officers  got  orders.  He  may 
have  believetl  this,  but  ought  to  have  changed  his  Wlief  when  no 
order  ever  came  from  the  oflicers  to  tlic  troops.  These  matter; 
less  afleet  our  author’s  veracity  than  his  judgment.  Assuredly, 
no  such  order  was  given,  either  to  officers  or  men  in  the  IVuin- 
bula. 

The  following  account  of  winter  quarters  in  Sjiain  wiU  re- 
fresh  the  reader : 

In  a  few  days  wc  relieved  the  Fiftieth,  and  marched  into  Boho ;  at  which  place  wc 
remained  all  winwr,  and  until  the  inontli  of  May  1813,  when  the  campaign  commen¬ 
ced.  I  got  a  most  excellent  billet ;  every  thing  was  in  plenty  ;  fruit  in  abundance.  I 
was  regarded  os  a  sun  of  the  family  ;  partook  with  them  at  meals ;  and,  if  any  thing 
was  better  than  another,  my  part  was  in  it  I  amused  myself,  when  ofT duty,  in  teach¬ 
ing  die  children  to  read ;  for  which  my  hosts  thought  they  never  could  be  grateful 
enougli.  I  have  often  thought  the  Spaniards  resembled  tlic  Soots  in  their  manner  of 
treating  their  children.  How  has  my  heart  warmed,  when  1  have  seen  the  father,  with 
his  wife  by  his  side,  and  the  children  round  them,  repeating  the  I.«rd's  prayer  and  the 
23d  I’salm,  at  evening  before  they  went  to  bed  !  OnM  a  week  the  children  were  cate¬ 
chised.  When  1  told  them  they  did  the  same  in  Scotland,  they  looked  at  me  with 
astonishment,  and  asked  ^  If  heretics  did  so  ?”  the  priests  often  drew  comparisons 
much  to  our  disadvantage  from  the  conduct  of  our  men.  They  even  said  every  heretic 
in  England  was  as  bad  as  them.”  Pp.  170—171. 

Our  author  fired  108  rounds  at  Vittoria,  and  lie  gives  a  very 
spirited  account  of  the  part  of  the  battle  which  he  saw.  Ihs 
observations  on  another  occa.sion  shew  his  daily  and  hardening  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  danger  and  suffering. 

“  I  have  often  admired  the  bravery  of  the  French  officCTs.  This  day,  while  I  w« 
in  tlic  rear-guard,  covering  the  retreat,  about  two  dozen  of  us  were  pursued  aud  molest- 
cd  by  a  compatiy  of  the  French.  Out  of  breath,  and  unable  to  run  fartlier,  we  cried, 

I.ct  us  ni^e  a  stand  and  get  breath,  else  we  will  never  reach  the  top.”  “  Take 

your  will,”  returned  the  officers.  Immediately  we  faced  about— the  French  halted _ 

their  officers  pricked  them  on.  We  formed  front,  across  the  road,  and  charged ; _ tlic 

F'rench  officers  in  the  rear,  urging  their  troops  forward.  All  would  not  do _ the  men 

forced  their  officers  fairly  over  the  hill  and  ran.  We  had  what  we  wished _ an  unmo¬ 

lested  retreat— and  moved  slowly  up  the  height.  We  were  then  joined  by  a  brigade 
of  Brunswiekers, — gave  three  cheers,  and  charged  the  French  along  the  heights,  keep, 
ing  up  our  fire  till  dark.  A  part  of  the  regiment  made  fires,  while  the  remainder  kept 
their  ground  upon  the  main  height,  until  about  twelve  o’clock.  We  then  marched  fX 
towards  the  Black  Forest,  leaving  our  wounded,  whose  cries  were  piercing ;  but  wc 
could  not  help  them.  Numbers  continued  to  follow  us,  crawling  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  filling  the  air  with  their  groans.  Many,  who  could  not  do  so,  held  out  their 
hands,  supplicating  to  be  taken  with  us.  We  tore  ourselves  away,  and  hurried  to  get 
out  of  sight.  Wc  could  not  bear  iu”  I’p.  190 — 191. 

Against  one  inconsitleratc  statement,  wc  feel  it  a  duty  to  de¬ 
fend  the  honour  of  tlic  British  arms.  The  author  docs  not  say 
he  saw  what  he  relates.  II  not,  he  was  a  dupe  to  an  imposture. 
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•<  On  the  afternoon  they  Ucw  up  the  bridge  ortr  the  Nive,  and  retired  out  of  the 
town.  We  then  mardied  into  it  and  were  cantoned,  and  lay  there  for  a  eoniidenbla 
time,  the  French  on  one  aide  and  we  en  the  other :  our  sentinel  and  tlieir’s,  on  the 
bridge,  not  fire  yards  asunder.  The  night  before  we  croased,  the  French  came  down 
to  the  lianks  of  the  river,  with  their  music,  and  gave  us  a  tune  or  two  We  thought 
to  change  their  tune  before  next  night  We  were  then  to  be  all  under  arms  at  a  ini> 
Bute's  notice.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  of  our  in-lying  picquets  were  called  to 
cover  a  party  of  sappers  and  miners,  in  raising  a  battery  to  cover  our  fording  ground  ; 
and  the  sentinel  on  the  broken  bridge  received  orders  to  shoot  the  French  sentinel,  on 
the  Brst  gun  for  alarm  being  tired.  Doth  were  walking  from  one  parapet  to  another 
the  F renebman  uncotuduus  of  any  unusual  danger, — the  F.nglidi  sennnel  luteniug, 
and  often  looking  to  the  victim,  his  heart  revolting  from  the  deed  he  dared  not  diso¬ 
bey.  The  match  touched  the  signal  gtm  t  next  moment  the  French  sentinel  fell  into 
the  river,  pierced  by  a  balL”  Fp.  199—200. 

This  inhuman  measure  would  have  had  as  little  utility  or 
meaning  in  it  as  common  policy,  and  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
most  notoiious  customs  of  war.  The  advanced  sentries  never  in¬ 
jure  each  otht'r  in  the  slightest  degree ;  the  difficulty  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  iK’ing  too  familiar.  It  will  be  more  readily  be¬ 
lieved,  in  illustration  of  what  we  have  above  stated,  that 

“  The  day's  service  had  been  very  severe,  but  now  I  took  it  with  the  coolest  indif- 
ftreuce ;  1  felt  no  alarm  ;  it  was  all  of  course.  1  began  to  think  my  body  charmed. 
My  mind  had  come  to  that  pass — I  took  every  tiling  as  it  came  without  a  thought  If 
I  waa  at  ease,  with  plenty,  1  was  ha.  py  t  If  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fire,  or  of  the 
greatest  privations,  I  was  not  concerned.  1  had  been  in  so  many  changes  of  plenty 
and  want,  case  and  danger,  they  had  ceased  to  be  anticipated  either  with  joy  or  fear.” 
Pp  *()2_203 

Our  young  soldier,  after  the  peace  of  1814,  arrived  at 
Cork,  within  a  very  short  time  of  the  expiration  ot*  his  service ; 
from  which  he  could  have  obtmned  his  discharge  by  stating 
himself  to  have  been  a  few  months  older  than  he  was  at  the 
time  he  joined.  But  although  panting  for  his  freedom, he  “scorned 
to  tell  a  lie,"  and  was  embarked  for  America.  The  transports 
were  overtaken ;  and  after  Wing  a  few  days  in  England,  his 
regiment  was  landed  at  Antwerp,  and  we  soon  find  him  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  He  confines  himself  to  what  he  saw  and‘ 
felt  on  that  occasion  ;  and  truly  there  is  neither  presumption 
nor  attempt  at  effect  in  his  relation.  It  is  all  his  own  duty, 
his  own  dangers,  his  own  immediate  experience,  of  which  he 
speaks.  He  sees  nothing  many  yards  out  of  his  square ;  but 
he  is  a  good  witness  to  the  battle  all  around  him,  as  having  been 
the  most  noisy  and  smoky  he  ever  was  engaged  in. 

“  'Fhe  artillery  had  been  tearing  away  aiiice  day.break,  in  different  paru  of  the 
line  About  twelve  o'clock,  we  reoeiv^  orders  to  fall  in  for  attack.  We  then 
marched  up  to  our  position,  where  we  lay  on  the  face  of  a  brae,  covering  a  brigade  of 
guns.  We  were  so  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  two  days'  march,  that  scarce  had 
we  lain  down,  until  many  of  us  fell  asleep  1  slept  sound  for  some  time,  while  the 
cannon  balls,  planning  in  amongst  us,  killed  a  great  many  I  was  suddenly  awakened. 
A  ball  struck  the  ground  a  little  bdow  me.  turned  me  heels  over-liead,  broke  my 
mmket  in  pieces,  a^  killed  a  lad  at  my  side.  I  was  stunned  and  confused,  and  knew 
not  whether  1  was  wounded  or  not  i  felt  a  numbness  in  my  arm  for  sometime.  Wt 
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Uy  thus  about  an  hour  and  a  half  under  a  dreadful  fire,  which  cost  us  about  60  men, 
while  we  had  never  fired  a  shot.”  Pp.  218,  319. 

Cavalry  attack  the  seventy-first : 

“  Down  they  came  upon  our  square.  We  soon  put  them  to  the  right-about. 
Shortly  after,  we  received  orders  to  move  to  the  heights.  Onwards  we  marched,  and 
stood  for  a  short  time  in  square,  receiving  cavalry  every  now  and  then.  The  noise 
and  smoke  were  dreadful  At  this  time,  I  could  see  but  a  very  little  way  from  me ; 
but  all  aronnd  the  woundetl  and  slain  lay  very  thick  We  then  moved  on  in  column, 
for  a  considerable  way,  and  formed  line ;  gave  three  cheers,  fired  a  few  volleys,  charged 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back.  At  this  moment,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  rode  fu¬ 
riously  down  upon  our  line.  Scarce  had  we  time  to  form.  The  square  was  only 
complete  in  front  when  they  were  upon  the  points  of  our  bayonets.  Many  of  our 
men  were  out  of  place.  There  was  a  good  d^  of  jo-tling  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  a 
go<'d  deal  of  laughing.  Our  quarter-master  lost  his  bonnet  in  riding  into  the  square, 
—got  it  up— put  it  on,  back  foremost,  and  wore  it  thus  all  day.  Not  a  moment  had 
we  to  regard  our  dress.”  Pp.  830,  881. 

The  following  natural  description  of  repose  on  such  a  field, 
after  such  a  battle,  and  of  the  waking  from  that  sleep,  would, 
we  really  think,  do  honour  to  La  Fontaine  himself. 

“  We  had  been  oppressed  all  day  by  the  weight  of  our  blankets  and  great  coats, 
which  were  drenched  with  rain,  and  lay  upon  our  shoulders  like  logs  of  wood.  Scarce 
was  my  body  stretched  upon  the  ground,  when  sleep  closed  my  eyes.  Next  morning, 
when  1  awoke,  I  was  quite  stupid.  The  whole  night  my  mind  had  been  harassed  by 
dreams :  1  was  fighting  and  charging,  re-acting  the  scenes  of  the  day,  which  were 
strangely  jumbled  with  the  scenes  1  had  been  in  before,  1  rose  up  and  looked  around, 
and  b^n  to  recollect  The  events  of  the  18th  came  before  me  one  by  one;  still  they 
were  confused,  the  whole  anpeating  as  an  unpleasant  dream.  My  comrades  began  to 
awake  and  talk  of  it ;  then  the  events  were  embodied  as  realities.  Many  an  action 
had  I  been  in,  wherein  the  individual  exertions  of  our  regiment  had  been  much  greater, 
and  our  fighting  more  severe ;  but  never  had  1  been  where  the  firing  was  so  dreadful, 
and  the  noise  so  great  When  I  looked  over  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  covered  and 
heaped  in  many  places ;  figures  moving  up  and  down  upon  it,  the  wounded  crawling 
along  the  rows  of  dead,  was  a  horrible  spectacle  ;  yet  I  looked  on  with  less  concern, 

1  must  say,  at  the  moment,  than  I  have  felt  at  an  accident  when  in  quarters.  1  have  t 
been  sad  at  the  burial  of  a  comrade  who  died  of  sickness  in  the  hospital,  and  followed 
him  almost  in  tears,  yet  have  I  seen,  after  a  battle,  fifty  men  put  into  the  same  trench, 
and  comrades  amongst  them,  almost  with  indifference.  1  looked  over  the  field  of 
Waterloo  as  a  nuitter  of  course — a  matter  of  small  concern.”  Pp.  223—285. 

The  army  enter  Paris.  The  following  little  incident  is  amus¬ 
ing. 

”  When  we  were  in  ramp  before  the  Thuillerics,  the  first  day,  two  girls  were 
looking  very  eagerly  up  and  down  the  regiment,  when  we  were  on  parade :  “Do  you 
wish  a  careless  husband,  my  dear  ?”  said  one  of  our  lads.— “  May  be ;  will  you  be't  ?” 
said  a  Glasgow  voice.  “  Where  the  devil  do  you  come  from  ?”  said  the  rough 
fellow.  “  We’re  Paisley  lasses ;  this  is  our  regiment ;  we  want  to  sec  if  there’s  ony 
body  here  we  ken.”  The  soldier,  who  was  a  Glasgow  lad,  could  not  speak.  There 
is  a  music  in  our  native  tongue,  in  a  foreign  land,  where  it  is  not  looked  for,  that  often 
melts  the  heart  when  we  hear  it  unexpectedly.  These  two  girls  had  found  their  way 
ftom  Paisley  to  Paris,  and  were  working  at  tambouring,  and  did  very  welL”  Pp. 
226,  227. 

We  must  give  our  soldier's  description  of  his  return  home 
in  his  own  simple  and  affecting  words.  They  powerfully  indi¬ 
cate  that  peculiar  sensibility,  filial  affection,  and  consciousness 
of  transgression,  which  give  so  much  interest  to  his  narrative  as 
a  moral  curiosity. 
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It  surely  rarely  happens  that  a  young  man,  who  during  nine 
years  of  unremitting  toil  and  peril,  appears  to  have  been  ever 
foremost  in  his  country's  battles ;  who  never  flinched  from  dan¬ 
ger,  and  who  might  well  expect,  therefore,  that  even  his  humble 
brows  should  be  adorned  with  laurels,  feels  so  much  ashamed  by 
the  recollection  of  a  simple  act  of  juvenile  imprudence,  as,  in 
place  of  courting  the  gaze  of  his  countrymen,  to  steal  by  a  bye 
path  to  his  parent's  door. 

His  readers,  we  doubt  not,  have  lon^  ago  formvcn  him,  and  are 
too  much  impressed  with  admiration  of  his  excellencies,  to  concur 
in  his  self-reproaches.  But  the  very  earnestness  with  which  these 
arc  stated,  is  an  additional  evidence  of  those  qualities  which,  we 
trust,  justify  the  commendation  M-e  have  bestowed  on  him. 

•*  We  lay  three  months  in  Paris.  All  that  time  1  saw  very  little  of  it ;  I  did  not 
are  to  ask  leave  from  the  camp.  At  length  we  were  marched  to  Flanders,  to  winter 
quarters  ;  and  I  got  my  discharge.  I  left  my  comrades  with  regret ;  but  the  service 
with  joy.  I  came  down  to  the  coast  to  embark,  with  light  steps  and  a  joyful  heart, 
BDgiug,  When  wild  war’s  deadly  blast  was  blawn.”  1  was  poor  as  poor  could  be ; 
but  J  had  hope  before  me,  and  pleasing  dreams  of  home.  I  had  sav^  nothing  this 
eampaign ;  and  the  money  I  had  before  was  all  gone.  Government  found  me  the 
means  of  getting  to  Edinburgh.  Hope  and  joy  were  my  companions,  until  I  entered 
the  Firth.  1  was  on  deck ;  the  morning  began  to  dawn  ;  the  shores  Of  Ix>thian  began 
to  rise  out  of  the  mist  “  There  is  the  land  of  cakes,”  said  the  captain.  A  sigh 
eaped  me — recollections  crowded  upon  me — painful  recollections.  1  went  below  to 
cooceal  my  feelings,  and  never  came  up  until  the  vessel  was  in  the  harbour.  1  ran 
from  her,  and  hid  myself  in  a  public-house.  All  the  time  I  had  been  away  was  for¬ 
got  1  felt  as  if  I  had  been  in  Leith  the  day  before.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  I 
would  be  known,  and  laughed  at.  In  about  half  an  hour,  I  reasoned  myself  out  of  my 
foolish  notions,  but  could  not  bring  myself  to  go  up  the  Walk  to  Edinburgh.  I  went 
bj  the  Easter  Road.  Every  thing  was  strange  to  me,  so  many  alterations  had  taken 
ilace ;  yet  I  was  afraid  to  look  any  person  in  the  face,  lest  he  should  recognise  me. 

was  suffering  as  keenly  at  this  moment  as  when  I  went  away  ;  I  felt  my  face  burning 
with  shame.  At  length,  I  reached  the  door  of  the  last  house  I  had  b^  in,  before 
taring  Edinburgh.  I  had  not  power  to  knock :  happy  was  it  for  me.  that  1  did  not. 

A  young  girl  came  into  the  stair.  I  asked  her  if  Mrs. - lived  there.  “No,” 

the  said,  ••  she  has  flitted  long  ago.”  “  Where  does  she  live  ?”  “  I  do  not  know.” 
Ifhere  to  go  I  knew  not.  1  came  down  stairs,  and  recognised  a  sign  which  had  been 
in  the  same  place  before  I  went  away.  In  I  went,  and  inquired  The  landlord  knew 
me.  “  Tom,”  said  he,  *'  are  you  come  back  safe  ?  Poor  fellow !  give  me  your 
hind.”  “  Does  my  mother  live  “  Yes,  yes ;  come  in,  and  I  will  send  for  her, 
not  to  let  the  surprise  be  too  great.”  Away  he  went  I  could  not  remain,  but  tol- 
lowed  him ;  and,  the  next  minute,  I  was  in  the  arms  of  my  mother.”  Pp.  227—230. 

A  single  sentence  will  comprise  all  that  we  know  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  history.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  enclosing  the  last  part  of  hi* 
manuscript,  he  states  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  employment,  and  his  intention  of  going  out  to  SoutK 
America — whither  he  appears  to  be  tempted  by  the  recollection 
of  the  kindness  he  had  formerly  experienced.  We  regret  this 
determination,  because  we  are  concerned  at  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  and  because  we  feel  assured,  that  he  might 
confidently  throw  himself  on  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  to 
whose  security  and  honour  he  has  so  nobly  contributed. 
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Abt.  VI.  WaUac^H  Invocation  to  Bntce :  A  Prisx  Poem.  Bv 
Mrs.  Hemaks,  Author  of  “  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  cif 
Art  to  Italy,” — “  MiKlern  Greece,”— “  Tales  and  Historic 
Scenes,”  &e.  See.  Edinburgh,  Blackwood ;  Cadell  &  Davies, 
London,  1819. 

M  Rs.  Hemans  so  soon  again  !  And  with  a  palm  in  her  hand  ! 
We  welcome  her  cordially,  and  rejoice  to  find  the  high  opinion 
of  her  genius  which  we  lately  expressed  so  unequivocally  con¬ 
firmed. 

Our  readers,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  are  probably 
aware  that  prizes  were  lately  offered,  by  a  patriotic  individual, 
for  the  three  best  poems  on  the  subject  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
inviting  the  elder  Bruce  to  throw  off  his  unworthy  vassalage  to 
Edward  the  First,  and  assume,  his  undoubted  right,  the 
Scottish  crown.  The  interview  between  Wallace  and  Bruce 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  across  the  river  Carron,  ininic- 
diately  after  the  fatal  overthrow  of  Wallace’s  army  by  the 
English  king  at  Falkirk.  We  think  it  is  judiciously  selected  by 
the  giver  of  the  prize ;  whose  object  it  was  to  exalt  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  countrymen  towards  that  “  ill-requited  chief,”  by 
a  display  of  some  example,  some  overt-act  of  that  disinteresteil 
magnanimity  which  formed  the  chief  glory  of  Ins  unparalleled 
character.  We  are  not  unaware  tliat  the  later  Scottish  liisto- 
rians  desiderate  evidence  of  the  reality  of  this  imposing  scene ; 
but  we  appix'heiid  that  this  is  no  objection  to  it  as  a  subjc'ct  fur 
poetry.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  a  |X)pular  tradition,  perfectly 
possible  in  the  circumstances,  and  most  probable  as  an  opyKirtu- 
nity  purposely  sought  by  Wallace  for  detaching  Bruce  from 
Ediward’s  service ;  while  the  Ixddness,  greatness  of  mind  and 
even  romance  displayed  in  it,  are  borne  out  by  the  w  hole  known 
tenor  of  Wallace’s  cnaracter.  The  bard  who  celebrated  AYal- 
lace’s  achievements,  a  short  time  after  they  took  place,  well  known 
in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Blind  Harry,  narrates  the  inciden! 
in  a  manner  which  increases  its  probability.  Bruce  had  counter¬ 
marched  the  Scottish  army  in  the  battle,  and  attacked  it  in  the 
rear ;  Wallace  cut  his  way  through  this  unhallowed  force,  and 
retreated  to  the  Carron,  which  his  wounded  horse  had  just 
strength  to  swim  before  it  expired  on  the  bank.  Bruce,  who 
had  been  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  retreat,  was  naturally 
foremost  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  moonliglit  saw  a  solitary  gi¬ 
gantic  form  on  the  opposing  bank.  He  haughtily  demanded 
“  Who  stopped  his  progress  ?” — “  A  Man  !”  was  Wallace's 
answer;  and  this,  we  doubt  not,  was  the  traditionary  story 
in  the  bard’s  day.  The  pride  and  zeal  of  Bruce  were  quel- 
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kd  the  presence  of  the  patriot, — his  disinterested  of. 
fer  oi  the  crown,  and  his  assurance  ot  support  and  tidelity. 
It  is  historically  known  that  Bruce  never  again  fought  on  t^ie 
side  of  England.  Now  if  the  incident  bear  so  much  the  stamp 
of  verisimidtude  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  historic^ 
truth,  the  poet  cannot  possibly  object  to  it,  as  the  most  suitable 
theme  for  a  lofty  song  of  “  The  Wallace,”  which  could  have 
been  offered  to  the  muse. 

On  this  animating  theme,  several  of  the  competitors,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  were  of  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed — a  circumstance, 
we  learn,  which  was  known  from  the  references  l)eforo  the  prizes 
were  determined.  Mrs.  Hemans’  was  the  first  prize,  against  fifty- 
seven  competitors.  That  a  Scottish  prize,  for  a  poem  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  purely,  proudly  Scottish,  Itas  been  adjudged  to  an  English 
candidate*,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the  perfect  fairness  of  the  award, 
and  of  the  merit  of  the  poem.  It  farther  demonstrates  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  those  jealousies,  which,  not  a  hundred  years  ago, 
would  have  denied  to  such  a  candidate  any  thing  like  a  fair 
chance  witli  a  native — ^if  we  can  suppose  any  {xiet  in  the  south  then 
dreaming  of  making  the  trial,  or  viewing  Wallace  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  an  enemy  and  a  rebel  agmnst  the  paramount 
supremacy  of  England.  We  delight  in  every  gleam  of  high  feel¬ 
ing  which  warms  the  two  nations  alike ;  and  ripens  yet  more 
that  confidence  and  sympathy  which  bind  them  together  in  one 
great  family.  We  hail  every  fresh  proof  of  a  generous  com¬ 
munity  of  worth,  which  entitles  each  people  to  adopt  the  other’s 
mural  ornaments ;  and  to  look  upon  their  respective  great  names 
as  a  common  patrimony, — a  sum  of  British  genius,  vilrtue,  and 
glory,  which  stands  unequalled  in  the  world. 

That  a  lady  has  borne  off  the  prize,  we  farther  rejoice,  and 
cordially  congratulate  the  sex  on  the  event.  We  will  not  say 
that  the  victor  has  her  visor  to  thank  fur  her  triumph ;  for 
we  feel  assured,  that  the  judges  were  divested  of  all  prejudices, 
and  most  of  all  of  that  pitiful  literar  y  jealousy  of  which  men  have 
been  sometimes  justly  accused  by  female  authors  and  their  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  same  sex.  We  have  learned,  however,  that  the  um¬ 
pires  had  no  occasion  for  the.  exercise  of  this  impartiality  in  the 
present  instance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  true,  that  while  it  yet  re¬ 
mained  unknown  who  tilted  under  the  particular  motto,  such 
was  the  stranger’s  sway  in  the  lists,  so  gallant  the  bearing,  and  so 
great  the  power  of  the  unknown,  that  the  prize  was  voted  to  Aim, 
before  the  names  were  proclaimed,  and  her  sex  revealed.  But 
the  remark  is  not  new  to  us,  that,  with  the  exception  of  **  the  lofty 

*  We  have  lewncd  that  two  of  the  prize*  were  adjudged  to  Engli*h  writer*. 
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rhyme'”  of  the  living  Melpomene  herself,  Miss  Baillie,  Mrs.  He- 
mans's  poetry  is  by  far  the  most  manly  which  ever  came  from  a 
female  pen.  We  do  think  her  own  sex  are  much  her  debtors. 
It  has  long  been  a  fashion  with  a  sufficiently  untuneful  throng 
of  males,  who  never  either  wrote  or  felt  a  line  of  poetry,  to 
say — after  some  one  who  said  it  first — that  women  never  soar  to 
the  pinnacles  of  Parnassus,  although  found  in  very  agreeable 
parties  on  its  flowery  paths  and  sunnv  slopes — not  a  great  way 
up.  Our  answer  is  this, — Let  these  lordly  judges  try,  we  will 
not  say  to  rival,  but  to  mark  tbe  stretch  of  tnis  poet's  eagle 
wing ;  and  if  they  shall  nearly  compute  her  flight,  we  shall  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  title  to  slight  the  united  poetical  charms  of  the 
whole  sex,  till  she  appeared. 

The  giver  of  the  prize  has  not  revealed  his  name.  We  re¬ 
collect  that  his  advertisement  set  forth,  in  addition  to  his  de¬ 
scription  of  a  native  of  Edinburgh  and  member  of  the  High- 
lana  Society  of  London,"  that  he  “  had  left  his  native  place  at 
twelve  years  of  age."  We  are  left  to  presume  that  he  is  a  rich 
and  rather  an  old  man  ;  and  truly  there  is  much  refreshment  in 
contemplating  in  him  that  pure  and  original  love  of  his  country, 
and  pride  in  its  glory  which  have  lived  unimpmred,  in  spite  of 
absence,  and  of  that  change  of  all  things  at  home,  to  the 
sojourner  grown  grey  in  foreign  lands.  There  is  something  most 
of  all  delightful  in  that  still  youthful  enthusiasm,  which  has 
treasured  this  gem  of  Scottish  story  from  the  time  its  lustre 
charmed  his  boyhood,  till  the  fortune  of  his  advanced  years 
has  enabled  him  to  honour,  as  he  wished,  the  memory  of  the  man 
best  entitled  to  the  name  of  hero  that  any  age  or  nation  has 
produced. 

The  poem,  we  think,  has  well  merited  the  prize.  It  is  every 
way  worthy  of  the  subject ;  and  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  pitch 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prize-giver,  to  whom  we  owe  much  as 
the  means  of  bringing  out  so  fine  an  effusion.  It  glows  with 
a  love  of  high-souled  patriotism,  which  is  akin  to  that  which 
stirred  within  the  chief  himself,  in  all  his  noble  daring.  As 
it  is  descriptive  of  an  interview,  it  is  dramatic  ;  and  comes  nearer 
to  the  lofty  style  of  that  peerless  dialogue,  “  Locheil’s  Warn¬ 
ing,"  than  any  thing  since  given  to  the  world.  After  some  fine 
allusions  to  the  classical  associations  of  the  spot  where  the  meet¬ 
ing  took  place, — (the  Carron's  banks,  the  limit  of  the  permanent 
power  of  the  Romans  in  Britmn,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  real, 
as  well  as  Ossianic  contest  between  the  Lords  of  the  World  and 
the  unsubdued  Caledonians)— the  poet  thus  apostrophises  Wal¬ 
lace. 
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But  thou,  the  feoriett  «nd  the  free. 
Devoted  Knight  of  EUeralie  ! 

No  vueal-ipirit,  fanned  to  bow 
When  stomM  are  gathering,  douda  thjr 
brow. 

No  shade  of  fear,  or  weak  despair. 

Blends  with  indignant  sorrow  there  ! 
llie  ray  which  streams  on  yon  red  field. 
O’er  Sralland's  cloven  helm  and  shield, 
Glitters  not  Utere  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o’er  the  dead. 

But,  where  smooth  Carron’s  rippling  wave 
Plows  near  that  death.bed  of  the  brave. 
Illuming  all  the  midnight  scene, 
bleeps  brightly  on  thy  loAy  mien. 

But  other  beams,  O  Patriot !  shine 
In  each  conima.nding  glance  of  thine. 

And  other  light  hath  filled  thine  eye. 
With  inspiration's  majesty. 


Caught  from  th’  immortal  fla'n*  diri  ne. 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a 
shrine ! 

Thy  voice  a  prophet’s  tone  hath  won. 

The  grandeur  Freedom  lends  her  son  ; 
'J'hy  bearing,  a  resistless  power. 

The  ruling  genius  of  the  hour  ; 

And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride. 
Whom  Carron’s  waves  from  thee  divide. 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fain  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  his 
cheek. 

Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controlled 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould  ; 

Though,  struggling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  mind's  ascendant  star. 
He,  with  a  conqueror’s  scornful  eye. 
Would  mock  tlie  name  of  Liberty  ” 


The  following  address  of  Wallace  to  Bruce  is  high  vitupera^ 
don.  The  dialogue  is  most  spirited. 


**  Proud  Victor !  in  thy  fame  rejoice  ! 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain. 

The  harvest  of  thy  battle-plain. 

And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not  ? 

Bejoice ! — with  sounds  of  wild  lament. 

O’er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent. 
With  dying  moan,  and  dirge’s  wail. 

Thy  ravag^  country  bids  thee  hail ! 

Rejoice  ! — while  yet  exulting  cries 
P'rom  England's  conquering  host  arise, 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell. 

Her  Koyal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well ! 

Oh  !  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o’er  Scotland’s  mountain.crcst. 
Her  shield  is  cleft,  her  banner  torn. 

O’er  martyr’d  chiefs  her  daughters  mourn. 
And  not  a  breeze  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 

Yet  deem  not  thou,  till  life  depart. 

High  hope  shall  leave  the  patriot’s  heart. 
Or  courage,  to  the  storm  inured. 

Or  stern  resolve,  by  woes  matured. 

Oppose,  to  P’ate’s  severest  hour, 

I.ess  than  unconquerable  power  ! 

No !  though  (he  orbs  of  lieaven  expire. 
Thine,  P'r^om  !  is  a  quenchless  fire. 
And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dare 
’I'he  energies  of  thji  despair  ! 

No  ! — when  tliy  chain,  O  Bruce !  is  cast 
O’er  thy  land’s  ciiarter'd  mountain-blast. 
Then  in  uiy  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  faith  of  Liberty.” 

NVild  hopes!  o’er  dreamer’s  mind  that 
rise !” 

With  haughty  laugh  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Y  et  his  dark  cheek  is  flushed  with  shame. 
And  his  eye  tilled  with  troubled  flame ;) 


Vain,  brief  illusions !  doomed  to  fly 
England’s  red  path  of  victory  ! 

Is  not  her  swo^  unmatched  in  might  ? 

Her  course,  a  torrent  in  the  fight  ? 

The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o’er  the  regions  of  the  north  ? 

Far  hence,  midst  other  heaths  and  snows. 
Must  freedom’s  footstep  now  repose. 

And  thou— in  lofry  dreams  elate. 
Enthusiast !  strive  no  more  with  Fate ! 
’Tis  vain— the  land  is  lost  and  won— 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — its  task  is  done. 
Where  are  the  chiefs  who  stood  with  thee, 
P'irst  in  the  battles  of  the  free  ? 

The  firm  in  heart,  in  spirit  high  ? 

They  sought  yon  fatal  field  to  die. 

P!uh  step  of  Edward’s  conquering  host 
Hath  left  a  grave  on  Scotland’s  coast” 
Vassal  of  England,  yes  !  a  grave 
Where  sleep  the  faithfid  and  the  brave ; 
And  who  the  glory  would  resign. 

Of  death  like  theirs,  for  life  like  thine  ? 
They  slumber — and  the  stranger’s  tread 
May  spurn  thy  country’s  noble  dead  ; 

Yet,  on  the  land  they  loved  so  well. 

Still  shall  their  burning  spirit  dwell ; 

'I’heir  deeds  shall  hallow  .Minstrel’s  theme. 
Their  image  rise  on  warrior’s  dream. 
Their  names  be  inspiration’s  breath. 
Kindling  high  hope  and  scorn  of  death. 
Till  bursts,  immortal  from  the  tomb. 

The  flame  that  shall  avenge  their  doom ! 
Thjs  is  no  land  for  chains— away  ! 

O’er  softer  climes  let  tyrants  sway  ! 
Thinkst  thou  the  mountain  and  the  storm 
Their  hardy  sons  for  bondage  form  ? 

Doth  our  stern  wintry  blast  instil 
Submission  to  a  despot’s  will  ? 
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No !  ve  were  eaet  in  other  mould  And  the  wild  faatneaMR  are  ooiSi 

Than  theirs  by  lawless  power  control*  The  rocks,  with  their  eternal  towers ! 

led  !  The  soul  to  stiujrgle  and  to  dare. 

The  nurture  of  our  bitter  sky  Is  mingled  with  our  northern  air. 

Calls  forth  resisting  energy.  And  dust  beneath  our  soil  u  lying 

Of  those  who  died  for  fame  undying.” 


So  far  the  patriot  overwhelms  the  recreant  king  with  pointed 
reproach,  but  moves  him  not.  He  pitches  a  loftier  note- 
changes  the  whole  key,  and  touches  a  chord  which  vibrates 
through  Bruce's  every  nerve,  and  lavs  him,  in  the  end,  at  his 
feet,  a  suppliant  for  forgiveness.  What  Ireing  with  human 
affections  could  have  held  out  against  such  an  appeal — an  offer* 
ed  crown — a  Wallace,  its  loyal,  faithful,  powerful,  guardian- 
all  his  wrongs,  even  the  blood  of  Graham,  forgotten. 


Treadst  thou  that  soil !  and  can  it  be. 
No  lofitirr  thought  u  rousrd  in  thee  ? 
Doth  no  high  feeling  proudly  ^tart 
From  slumber  in  thine  inmost  heart  ? 

No  secret  voice  thy  bosom  thrill, 

P'or  thine  own  Scotland  pleading  still  ? 
Oh  !  wake  thee  yet — ii.dignant  claim 
A  nobler  fate,  a  purer  fame. 

And  cast  to  earth  thy  feiters  riven. 

And  take  thine  offered  crown  from  heaven ! 
Wake  I  in  that  high  nnajestic  lot. 

May  die  dark  paist  be  all  forgot ' 


And  Scotland  shall  forgive  the  field. 
Where  with  her  blood  thy  shame  was  sealed. 
F/en  I — thougi}  on  that  fotal  plain 
Lies  my  heart's  brother  with  the  slain. 
Though  reft  of  his  heroic  worthy 
My  spirit  dwells  alone  on  earth ; 

And  when  all  other  grief  is  past, 

M  ust  thU  be  cherished  to  the  last  ? 

Will  lead  thy  batUes,  guard  thy  throne, 
W  ith  faith  unspotted  as  his  own. 

Nor  in  thy  noon  of  fame  recall, 

Whotf  was  the  guilt  that  wrought  his  fiJL'’ 


Bruce  relents,  and  Wallace  pushes  his  momentous  advantage. 


**  Still  dost  thou  hear  in  stern  disdain  ? 
Are  Freedom’s  warning  accents  vain  ? 

No  !  royal  Rruce !  witliin  thy  breast 
Wakes  each  high  thought,  too  long  sup¬ 
press'd. 

And  thy  heart's  noblest  feelings  live. 
Blent  in  that  supplianr  word — “  Forgive!'' 
**  Forgive  the  wrongs  to  Scotland  done  ! 
Wallace  !  thy  fairest  palm  is  won  : 

And,  kindling  at  my  country's  shrine. 

My  sou!  hath  caught  a  spark  from  thine. 
Oh  !  -ieem  not,  in  the  proudest  hour 
Of  triumph  and  exulting  power,— 


Deem  not  the  light  of  peace  could  find 
A  home  within  m>  troubled  mind. 
Conflicts,  by  mortal  eye  unseen, 
l)a  k.  silent,  secret,  there  have  been. 
Known  but  to  Him,  whose  (riance  ran  trace 
Thought  to  its  deepest  dwelling  place ! 

— ^'Tis  past — and  on  my  native  shore 
I  tread,  a  rebel  son  no  more. 

I'oo  blest,  if  yet  my  lot  may  be, 

In  glory's  path  to  follow  thee ; 

If  tears,  by  late  repentance  poured. 

May  lave  the  blood-stains  from  my 
sword !” 


Bruce’s  words,  with  much  feeling  of  nature  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  are  few. 

Wallace’s  patriot  joy, — ^his  prophetic  vision  of  the  star  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  and  his  forebodings  of  his  own  previous  martyrdom, 
with  the  small  account,  in  his  great  soul,  of  that  compare  with 
his  country’s  deliverance,  make  up  a  passage  of  poetry  of  the 
deepest  pathos  and  most  thrilling  sublimity. 


Far  other  tears,  O  Wallace  !  rise 
From  the  heart's  fountain  to  thine  eyes ; 
Bright,  holy,  and  unchecked  they  spring. 
While  thy  voice  falters,  Hail !  my  king ! 


Re  every  wrong,  by  memory  traced. 

In  this  full  tide  of  joy  effac^ ! 

Hail  !  and  rejoice  ! — thy  race  shall  claiiu 
A  heritage  of  deathlew  fiune. 
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And  Scotland  ihall  ariK,  at  length, 
Jfajeetk  in  triumphant  itKngth, 

An  eagle  of  the  rock,  that  won 
A  way  through  tempests  to  the  sun  ! 

Nor  scorn  the  risions,  wildly  grand. 

The  propliet  spirit  of  thy  land  ! 

By  torrent- wave,  in  desert  vast. 

Those  visions  o’er  my  thought  have  passed. 
Where  mountain.vapours  darkly  roll. 

That  spirit  hath  possessed  my  soul ! 

And  shadowy  forms  have  met  mine  eye. 
The  beings  (rf  futurity ! 

And  a  deep  voice  of  years  to  be. 

Hath  told  that  ScotlMd  shall  be  free ! 

He  comes  !  exult,  thou  Sire  of  Kings, 
From  thee  the  chief,  th*  avenger  springs ! 
Far  o'er  the  land  he  comes  to  save, 

Uis  banners  in  their  glory  wave. 


And  Albyn’a  thousand  harps  awake 
On  hill  and  heath,  by  stream  and  lake. 

To  swell  the  strains,  that  far  around 
Bid  the  proud  name  of  Bruce  resound ! 
And  1— ^t  wherefore  now  recall 
The  whispered  omens  of  my  fall  ? 

They  come  not  in  mysterious  gloom, ' 
There  is  no  bondage  in  the  tomb  ! 

O’er  the  soul’s  world  no  tyrant  reigns. 
And  earth  alone  for  man  hath  chaina ! 
What  tliough  I  perish  ere  the  hour 
When  Scotland’s  vengeance  wakes  in  power, 
If  shed  for  her,  my  blood  shall  stain 
The  field  or  scafiTold  not  in  vain. 

Its  voice,  to  efforts  more  sublime. 

Shall  rouse  the  spirit  of  her  clime. 

And,  in  the  noontide  of  her  lot. 

My  country  shall  forget  me  not !” 


The  prire-giver  expressed  a  wish  that  the  poem  should  in¬ 
voke  the  nation,  even  yet,  to  rear  a  monument  to  Wallace  on 
one  of  the  heights  which  adorn  so  peculiarly  the  Scottish  capi¬ 
tal.  It  is  not  every  poet  who  could  have  complied  with  this  in¬ 
junction  gracefully,  or  interwoven  happily  the  prescribed  appeal 
with  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Mrs.  Heraans  has  succeed¬ 
ed  perfectly  ;  she  has  given  to  her  hero,  amid  his  darkest  omens, 
“  a  longing  after  immortality,”  a  plea.sing  hope,  that  his  country 
would  remember  him ;  and  she  summons  all  her  power  to  swell 
this  closing  strain  to  his  memory. 


**  Art  thou  forgot  ?  and  hath  thy  worth 
Without  its  glory  parsed  from  earth  ? 

— Ucst  with  the  brave,  whose  names  be¬ 
long 

To  the  high  sanctity  of  song. 

Chartered  our  reverence  to  control. 

And  traced  in  sunbeams  on  the  soul  I 
Jlunc,  Wallace !  wliile  the  heart  hath  still 
One  pulse  a  generous  thought  can  thrill. 
While  ^  outh’s  warm  tears  are  yet  the  meed 
Of  martyr’s  death,  or  hero’s  deed. 

Shall  br^tly  live,  from  age  to  age. 

Thy  country's  proudest  heritage  ! 

’Midst  her  green  vales  thy  fame  is  dwelling. 
Thy  deeds  her  mountain  winds  are  telling. 
Thy  memory  speaks  in  torrent,  wave. 

Thy  step  hath  hallowe<l  rock  and  cave ; 
And  cold  the  wanderer’s  heart  must  be. 
That  holds  no  converse  there  with  thee ! 

Yet,  Scotland  !  to  thy  champion’s  shade, 
Still  are  thy  grateful  rites  delayed ! 

From  lands  of  old  renown,  o’erspread 
With  proud  memorials  of  the  d^. 


The  ttophied  um,  the  breathing  bust. 

The  pillar,  guarding  noble  dust, 

Th:  shrine  where  art  and  genius  high 
Have  laboured  for  eternity  ; 

The  stranger  comes — his  eye  explores 
The  wilds  of  thy  majestic  shores ; 

Yet  vainly  seeks  one  votive  stone, 

Koised  to  the  hero  all  thine  own. 

Land  of  bright  deeds  and  minstrel-lore ! 
Withhold  that  guerdon  now  no  more. 

On  some  bold  height,  of  awfid  form. 

Stem  eyrie  of  the  cloud  and  stoim. 
Sublimely  mingling  with  the  skies. 

Bid  the  proud  Cenotaph  arise  ! 

Not  to  record  the  name  that  thrills 
Thy  soul,  the  watchword  of  thy  hills. 

Not  to  assert,  with  needless  claim. 

The  bright  for  ever  of  its  fame  ; 

But,  in  the  ages  yet  untold. 

When  oars  sliall  be  the  days  of  old. 

To  rouse  liigh  hearts,  and  speak  thy  pride 
In  him,  for  thee  who  lived  and  died.” 


We  do  not  ask,  is  there  wealth,  but  is  there  feeling  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  a  monument  yet  to  Wallace?  We  mean  feeling  unre¬ 
duced  in  temperature  by  the  retrospect  of  five  hundred  years ; 
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which  docs  not  limit  honours  to  recent  heroes,  while  more  an¬ 
cient  benefactors  of  their  country  arc  without  memorial;  and  with 
which  there  is  no  prescription  of  the  high  claims  of  public  virtue, 
but  a  debt  enhanced  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  a  feeling 
in  which  there  is  pride  as  well  as  justice,  and  which  should  love 
to  ^xjint  to  some  stupendous  mark  of  the  giant- wot  th  of  Wal¬ 
lace  ;  to  something  which  shall  strike  the  eye,  while  the  patriot’s 
inemorv  warms  the  heart.  It  such  sentiment  there  be,  we  would 
say,  with  the  poet,  “  Let  the  proud  cenotaph  arise,”  and  let  it  lie 
ujion  that  craggy  summit  which  towers  above  our  capital,  rwk 
and  native  turf,  as  when  the  Roman  seized  it  for  a  watch-tower 
to  his  camp.  Time  will  veil,  from  distant  ages,  the  reproach  that 
such  a  hero’s  honours  were  five  hundred  years  delayra — a  hero, 
whose  single  arm  seemed  all  his  country’s  trust ;  who  strcxle  in 
solitary  scorn  of  chains,  when  all  were  prostrate  at  the  tyrant’s 
feet ;  in  presence  of  whose  moral  stature,  ordinary  conquerors 
are  dwarfs ;  a  hero,  in  fine,  that  sternly  refused  a  crown,  and 
immeasurably  transcends  the  Caesars,  the  Richards,  who  put  the 
bauble  aside  with  one  hand  and  snatched  it  with  the  other! 
Need  we  say,  after  this,  that  Wallace  spurned  the  highest  bribes 
of  his  country’s  Foe ;  who,  unable  to  subdue  him,  stoojietl  to 
receive  him  bound  from  a  tndtor’s  hands.  Often  has  our  ima- 
ginatibn  followed  Wallace  to  his  mock  trial  in  the  Hall  of  Rufus, 
even  then  venerable  in  the  antiquity  of  two  hundred  years. 
Wallace  in  chains  is  one  of  the  associations  which  powerfully 
impress  us  when  under  its  expanded  roof.— Into  what  receptacle 
were  ignominiously  thrown,  at  the  close  of  his  unmerited  sufler- 
ings,  the  hero’s  remains,  which  his  country  would  have  honoured 
and  all  but  worshipped  ? — There  is  no  relief  from  the  pain  of 
this  responseless  Question,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  a  meniu- 
rial  enduring  as  tlie  rock  on  which  it  shall  stand,  and  towering 
as  the  name  which  it  shall  witness  and  recal. 

We  observe,  with  regret,  that  the  })atriotic  prizc-giver  is  to 
afford  his  aid  to  the  proposetl  honours  in  the  form  of  a  legacy. 
A  noble  legacy,  no  doubt,  it  is,  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds; 
but  it  will  scnously  delay,  jx'rhaps  altogether  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  his  public-spiritt*d  views,  and  at  least  w  ill  occasiqn  in  those 
who  sury’ive,  the  pain  of  deploring  that  one  who  so  eminently  con- 
tributetl  to  the  monument,  did  not  live  to  sec  it  erected.  Lega¬ 
cies,  till  they  arc  actually  paid,  arc,  we  fear,  considered  rather 
slippery  things.  They  are  not  nearly  so  trust-worthy  as  gifts;  they 
arc  subject  to  so  many  unhandy  deductions  of  prior  claims,  that 
often  nothing  remains  to  the  legatee  but  the  tciU  for  the  deed. 
Besides,  intimated  intentions  of  the  sort,  are  apt,  in  our  baser 
natures,  to  engender  an  irreverent  and  most  ungrateful  impa- 
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tience  of  the' longevity  of  our  benefactor,  and  not  quite  the  sym-. 
pathy  which  there  ought  to  be  with  his  robust  health.  Rousseau 
regretted  that  a  well-wisher  gave  him  such  a  premonition,  and 
suggested,  that  the  only  way  to  give  his  gratitude  the  proper 
dilution,  was  to  make  the  legacy  a  gift.  We  are  strongly  inclin¬ 
ed, — we  wish  any  hints  of  ours  to  be  delicate — for  we  speak  in 
the  abstract — to  recommend  to  the  prize-giver  a  little  legal  study 
of  the  distinction  between  a  bequest  and  a  donatio  inter  vivos. 
The  former,  we  fear,  will  never,  at  least  prospectively,  attract 
one  subscription ;  but  the  latter — lodged  forthwith,  even  to  the 
extent  of  half  the  mentioned  amount,  in  a  chartered  lunk,  would, 
we  are  persuaded,  bring  the  honours  of  our  champion  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  management  before  the  expiration  of 
another  twelvemonth. 


Aar.  VII.  A  Letter  to  Sir  James  M.  Riddell^  Bart,  of  Ardna- 
murchan  and  Sunart;  being  a  Brief  Memorial  on  the  State 
of  the  Highlands^  and  on  the  Objects  to  which  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  Grant  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  for  building 
Churches  in  Scotland  should  be  applied.  By  Daniei.  Dewab, 
LL.D.  Minister  of  the  College  Church,  and  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  King’s  College,  Aber¬ 
deen.  Pp.23.  Edinburgh,  1819. 

To  the  respectable  and  enlightened  author  of  this  Letter  our 
thanks  we  conceive  to  be  justly  due,  for  presenting  the  public 
with  the  result  of  his  matured  thoughts  on  the  important  subject 
to  which  it  relates.  His  suggestions  as  to  the  most  efficient  means, 
in  addition  to  those  hitherto  employed,  for  permanently  promot¬ 
ing  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  a  numer»>us  and  most 
interesting  portion  of  our  countrymen,  possess  peculiar  claims  on 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  patriotic  and  Christian  mind  ; 
and  whether  the  special  object  of  his  publication  should  be  gain¬ 
ed  or  not,  we  trust  that  iu  general  object  will  not  be  lost  si  ght 
of  till  the  benefits  of  a  stated  Christian  ministry  be  much  more 
generally  extended,  than  they  have  heretofore  l)een,  among  the 
naturally  intelligent,  but  as  yet  8|mtually  destitute  population, 
whose  cause  he  so  earnestly  and  powerfully  pleads. 

Not  a  little,  we  admit,  has  already  been  in  some  respects  done 
for  the  instruction  of  our  Highland  brethren.  For  more  than  a 
century,  the  schools  of  the  Societv  for  Propagating  Chri.stian 
Knowledge  have  been  annually  sending  forth  several  thousands 
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of  youth,  well  instructed,  under  diligent  and  pious  teachers,  not 
only  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  ; 
while  similar,  though  ambulatory  seminaries  of  education,  have 
within  these  few  years  been  very  extensively  established  by  the 
Gaelic  School  Society.  How  much  they  have  told,  and  will  here¬ 
after  tell  on  the  best  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  cannot  be 
easily  estimated ;  but  that  they  have  been  and  are  productive  of 
most  essential  and  invalua')le  good,  none  who  is  qualified  to  judge 
on  the  subject  will  dispute.  Nor  have  the  adults  been  altogether 
overlooked.  In  the  laborious  services  of  the  Missionaries  and 
Catechists  of  the  venerable  Society  to  whose  schools  the  children 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  have  been  so  long  and  so  highly  in¬ 
debted,  (though  both  of  them  are  somewhat  unaccountably  un¬ 
noticed  by  Dr  Dewar)  as  well  as  of  the  Royal  Bounty  Commit, 
tee,  the  inhabitants  of  many  sequestered  districts,  far  from  the 
residence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  have  enjoyetl  the  advantage  of 
at  least  occasional  instruction  in  the  great  concerns  of  Christian 
faith  and  duty. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks  we 
have  the  remotest  intention  to  call  in  question  the  great  and  dis¬ 
tressing  want  of  a  regular  ministry,  which  still  exists,  which  is  so 
deeply  felt,  and  the  melancholy  effects  of  which  are  so  distinctly 
exhibited,  in  many  of  the  northern  and  western  regions  and  isles 
of  Scotland.  Thousands  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow  subjects  are 
still,  owing  to  this  destitution,  completely  excluded  from  access 
to  the  solemn  ordinances  of  religion ;  having  none  to  expltun 
to  them,  in  a  language  which  tlicy  can  understand,  the  truths 
of  that  sacred  volume,  which  neither  they  nor  their  children 
have  in  some  instances,  even  yet,  been  so  much  as  taught 
to  read — none  to  whose  pastoral  sujienntendence  and  ad¬ 
vice,  and  consolations,  they  may  hxik  with  affectionate  solici¬ 
tude,  as  well  as  grateful  resiK'ct ;  none  whom  they  can  ask  or 
expect  to  visit  them  as  a  friend  and  a  father  in  their  cheerless 
dwellings,  and  offer  up  for  them  the  prayers  of  fervour  and  faith, 
when  the  hand  of  affliction  or  of  death  is  pressing  heavily  ii|xai 
them.  Or  if  they  should,  at  times,  be  favoured  with  the  presence 
of  such  a  valued  pastor  or  guest,  it  is  but  a  start  and  he  is  gone, 
before  he  can  possibly  have  liecome  acquainted  with  their  charac¬ 
ter,  their  feelings,  or  their  wishes,  and  before  they  can  have  unbo¬ 
somed  to  him  their  sorrows  nr  their  wants ;  and  this  not  bc'cause 
he  would  not  remain  with  them,  if  he  could,  but  solely  bei^ause  lie 
has  similar  visits  to  make,  at  the  distance  of  many  a  weary  mile, 
to  other  portions  of  his  widely  separated  and  scatterwl  ll<K-k. 
Of  these  statements,  Dr.  Dewar  has  given  us  the  most  authentic 
evidence  in  the  letter  before  us,  not  from  the  infumiatioi)  of 
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others,  but  as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  experience.  Ad¬ 
dressing  Sir  James  Riddell  on  the  subject,  he  thus  writes 

“  HaTing  occupied  for  some  time  the  mission  of  Strontian,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Ardnamurchan,  a  parish  of  neatly  sixty  miles  in  erery  direction;  and  harin;^  travelled 
OTcv  all  the  west,  and  the  ;;reater  part  of  the  north  Highlands  and  isles,  I  have  had 
ample  and  painful  opportunities  of  noticing  the  deplorable  extent  of  these  disadvantages. 
From  your  connection  with  the  p>rish  of  Ardnamuchan,  you  are  well  awaie,  that 
though  there  are  three  assistant  ministers  appointed  in  this  parish  by  the  Uoyal  Uoun. 
ty,theie  aie  some  parts  of  it  ui  which  neither  tlieir  labours  nor  the  labours  of  the  ben^ 
fieed  clergyman  con  for  weeks  extei:d.  When  in  the  mission  of  Strontian.  it  was  re* 
quired  of  me  to  preach  four  timri  a-year  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iteangearloch  ;  and  this 
was  all  the  religious  instruction  which  these  poor  people  enjoyed.  When  called  upon 
to  deal  out  this  scanty  porti  m  of  knowledge  to  them,  I  felt  regret  in  being  obliged  to 
witltdraw  my  labours  from  the  people  of  my  immediate  charge. 

“  It  has  been  observed  long  ago,  and  tlie  observation  is  still  true,  that  the  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  parishes,  particularly  in  the  western  Highlands  and  Islands,  so  far  exceeds  the 
labours  of  the  most  industrious  pastors,  that  each  would  require  the  care  of  a  body  of 
clergy.  The  want  of  churches  obliges  the  inhabitants  of  many  parishes  to  attend  di¬ 
vine  service  in  the  fields,  or  in  houses,  which,  from  their  inconvenience  and  meanness, 
are  very  ill  suited  to  the  purpo-es  of  religious  worship.  And  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  those  countries,  that  the  congregations  under 
such  disadvantages,  must,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  be  necessarily  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  assembling  together.  The  nature  of  some  parishes,  even  of  moderate 
extent,  which  are  either  intersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  arid  arms  of  the  sea,  or  separated 
by  inaccessible  rocks  and  mountains,  excludes  the  inhaliitants  from  the  benefit  of  the 
parocliial  church  arid  schools  therein  established.  When  it  is  considered  that,  from  these 
circumstances,  many  thousands  have  no  access  at  all  to  the  sacred  ordinances,  and  that 
to  great  numbers  of  those  who  have  occasional  access,  the  opportunities  are  extremely 
rare,  is  it  surprising,  that  gross  ignorance  so  generally  prevails ;  or,  that  a  people  thus 
destitute  of  the  means  of  Christian  knowledg. ,  sliould  frequently  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  insidious  arts  of  the  emissaries  of  Popery  ? 

‘I  It  has  unfortunately  happened,  that  in  a  country  which,  from  local  peculiarities, 
should  have  had  its  parochial  divisions  extremely  limited,  the  parishes  are  great  to  an 
extent  almost  incredible  to  the  natives  of  F.ngland,  or  even  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
llicre  are  immense  regions  where  a  church  is  a  rarity,  and  a  Christian  minister  scarce¬ 
ly  to  lie  seen  twice  a-year.  The  very  island  (Iona,  or  Icolumkill)  “  which  was  the  lu¬ 
minary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,”  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived 
die  benefits  cf  knowledge  and  the  gifts  of  religion,  is  now  entitled  to  receive  onlifjimr 
Sernio-is  a  year,  from  the  minister  to  whose  parish  it  is  attached. 

“  H  ow  hiborious,  fur  ex.-'t  ^e,  is  the  charge  assigned  to  the  minister  of  small  isles  ! 
Once  a  month  he  has  to  travel  over  a  very  stormy  sea,  to  preach  to  a  part  of  his  flock, 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  hefore  he  can  return  to  his  own  house.  How  very  disa  Ivan- 
tageous  are  the  circumstances  in  w'.icb  the  minister  and  tlie  flock  of  such  a  parish  are 
sittMted  ?  When  our  stretigth  and  opportunities  are  iiiailequate  to  the  full  execution 
of  the  task  assigned  us.  the  consciousness  of  our  inability  has  a  tendency  to  repress  our 
Vtcrtions,  and  even  din.inish  tlie  quantity  of  labour  which  could  otherwise  be  easily  per- 
fonned. 

“  In  relation  to  the  extent  of  Highland  parishes,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  scanty,  and  that  missionaiy  or  assisting  ministers,  in  some  measure,  supply 
the  deficiency.  With  regaid  to  the  scantiness  of  the  population,  it  may  be  considered 
small  relatively,  but  not  absoltitdy.  The  island  of  Canna,  for  instance,  which  can 
only  be  visited  by  the  pa.stor  once  a  month,  is  said  to  contain  between  four  and  five 
hundred  souls.  The  district  of  t’oran  and  Mammor,  which,  till  of  late,  was  scarcely 
visited  in  any  form  by  a  pastor  of  the  established  church,  and  which,  till  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  not  received  a  sermon  more  than  once  in  six  weeks  since  the  Re- 
formation  :  this  di.strict  conuins  nearly  a  thousand  souls.  The  people  have  thus  been 
almost  secluded  from  the  means  of  grace  and  moral  improvement ;  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  circumsunees,  the  existence  of  which  every  real  Christian  must  deplore  ! 
And  yet  how  many  thousands  are  in  this  situauon  throughout  the  North  and  West 
Highlands  of  ScotLmd !”— Pp.  S-11, 
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To  facts  like  tliese,  nothing  almost,  in  the  form  either  of  com¬ 
ment  or  of  argument,  need  be  added,  in  order  to  shew  the  urgent 
necessity  of  employing,  •with  all  the  celerity  possible,  the  most 
practicable  measures  for  remedying  such  great  and  calamitous 
evils.  Nor  do  we  dissent  from  our  author,  when  he  goes  on  to 
state,  that  to  accomplish  this  so  necessary  and  desirable  object, 
“  new  parishes  must  be  formed  ;  churches  must  be  built  in 
all  the  parishes  which  are  at  present  legally  established,  and 
parochial  schools  must  be  every  where  settletl.”  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  conceives  that  tlie  sum  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  might,  “  if  carefully  expended  in  the  building  of 
churches  and  manses,  the  purchasing  of  glel)es,  and  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  iPlSO,"  be  nearly  ^equate  to  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  twenty  or  thirty  new  parishes.  Neither  on  this 
point  are  w'e  disposetl  to  differ  with  him.  In  like  manner,  we 
perfectly  concur  in  his  sentiments  respecting  the  great  inexpedi¬ 
ency  of  applying  the  system  of  Chapels  of  Ease,  instead  of  pa¬ 
rish  churches,  to  the  Highlands.  But  we  more  than  hesitate,  we 
strongly  demur  at  his  proposal,  that  the  whole  of  the  hundred  tliou- 
sand  pounds,  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  building  of  churches 
throughout  Scotland  in  general,  should  be  Imd  out  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  alone.  Nor  is  it  on  slight  grounds, 
as  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  our  objections  to  this  suggestion  rest. 

In  the  first  place,  destitute  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
stated  Christian  ministry,  as  we  admit  the  inhabitants  of  many 
of  these  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be,  we  question  much  whether 
they  are  more  destitute  than  not  a  few  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  in  the  low  countries.  And  eVen  though  they  were,  still 
it  must  be  obvious,  that  wherever  the  population  is  denser, 
there  every  evil  habit  is  more  easily  engendered,  and  every  evil 
work  more  readily  practised,  than,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same,  where  it  is  more  scattered.  Of  this  Dr.  Dewar  seems  him¬ 
self  to  be  fully  aware ;  and  we  cannot  express  ourselves  better 
than  in  his  own  w'ords,  which  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  en¬ 
force  our  views  of  the  matter. 

*'  Surely  in  such  an  age  as  the  present,  when  crimes  are  so  much  on  the  inemse, 
when  the  number  of  youthful  delinquents,  eves  in  Scotland,  and  in  all  its  provinces, 
is  so  greatly  augment^  ;  when  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders  of  our  people  are  to  ra¬ 
pidly  deteriorating ;  and  when  Dissenters  from  the  Establishment  are  uniting  their 
forces,  and  becoming  so  numerous  and  so  powerful ; — in  such  an  age  as  this,  we  are 
surely  bound — we  owe  it  to  (lod  and  to  our  consciences,  to  our  ancestors  who  left  us  a 
system  of  church-polity  so  pure  and  so  scriptural,  and  to  our  descendents  who  are  to  en¬ 
joy  it — to  exert  all  our  power  for  giving  full  efficiency  to  tlie  religious  institutions  of 
our  native  land.  It  has  been  tlie  honour  of  this  land,  that  her  inhabitants  have  been 
better  instructed,  and  more  moral  than  those  of  any  other  country :  but  this  high 
ground  of  distinction  will  not  long  remun  in  her,  unless  measures  are  adopted  for  ex¬ 
tending  to  her  whole  population  the  full  efficacy  of  early  instruction,  and  of  the  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  religion.  Her  towns  are  crowding  with  population  ;  and  in  many  of  them  there 
are  thousands  for  whose  souls  no  man  is  caring,  and  to  whom,  though  they  sho<tId 
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btoA  for  •dmiiMon  inM  the  lanctuary  of  devotion,  the  door  cannot  be  opened.  That 
me  daj  in  seven,  which  God  has  commanded  us  to  remember  and  to  keep  holy,  and 
vhicb  at  no  distant  period  was  so  decently  and  devoutly  observed  throughout  S<»tlahd, 
gives  sure  indication,  by  its  growing  profanation  in  the  larger  towns,  how  mudi  the 
morals  of  our  countrymen  are  changing  for  the  worse.”  P.  21. 

Can  any  tiling  stronger  than  this,  or  even  perhaps  so  strong, 
be  said  of  any  part  of  the  Highlands  ? 

Sccondl/jf  We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  immetliate  erec¬ 
tion  of  all  these  proposed  parishes  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
alone,  would  lx;  inexpedient,  on  account  of  the  want  ot‘  suitably 
qualitied  clergymen  to  occupy  them.  Gaelic  is  the  language  in 
which  the  pulpit  services  and  weekly  ministrations  of  such  clergy¬ 
men  must  l>c  conducted ;  for  without  this  the^  would  speak  to 
the  people  in  an  unknown  tongue.  But  it  is  a  fact  consistent 
with  our  knowledge,  that  for  a  very  considerable  number  of 
years,  the  theological  students  who  speak  and  understand  Gaelic, 
bvc  lK*cn  gradually  becoming  fewer  and  fewer;  so  much  so  indeed 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Bounty  have  repeatedly,  of  late, 
been  obliged  to  keep  missions  vacant  from  year  to  year,  for  want 
of  Gaelic  preachers  to  fill  them.  Yet  not  alxive  four  or  five  va¬ 
cancies  occur  each  year  on  an  average.  It  is  true,  that  these 
new  churches  might  be  supplied  by  the  Missdonaries  on  the  esta- 
blisliment  of  the  Royal  Bounty,  and  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge.  But  if,  as  we  are  persuaded  is  the  case, 
the  erection  of  twenty  or  even  thirty  new  parishes  would  not  su¬ 
persede  the  necessity  of  these  missions  being  continued,  or  of 
their  being  established  at  new  stations,  this  would  only  be  to  create 
a  new  evil  at  one  place,  in  order  to  remedy  an  old  one  at  another. 
And  surely  it  would  be  preposterous  in  the  extreme,  as  well 
IS  attended  with  circumstances  of  cruelty,  from  which  every  • 
feeling  mind  must  strongly  revolt,  to  tear  away  at  once  from  the 
greater,  though  more  scattered  population  of  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  inestimable  blessing  which  they  at  present  enjo^',  of 
being,  though  only  occasionally,  yet  at  regular  intervals,  visited 
and  instrucUxl  by  missionaries,  merely  with  the  view  of  just  confer¬ 
ring  the  same  Ixxm  statedly  on  the  more  limited  population  of  a 
single  district,  by  means  of  a  local  and  constantly  resident  pastor. 
Vet  this,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  would,  in  the  present  paucity  of 
Gaelic  preachers  and  students,  be  the  result  of  adopting  at  once 
the  proposal  of  our  author,  to  expend  immediately  the  whole 
parliamentary  grant  on  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 

Such  being  our  sentiments  on  the  subject,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  giving  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  as  the  necessities  of 
our  crowded  towns  and  cities  are  at  lea't  as  urgent,  and  call  as 
loudly  for  an  instant  remedy,  as  those  of  the  Highland  districts 
tlo;  so  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily  lost,  by  those  who  may 
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be  entrusted  with  the  particular  application  of  the  parliamentary 
grant,  in  selecting  from  the  great  number  of  cases  that  will  no 
ooubt  be  applied  for,  tliose  of  them,  which,  in  their  whole  cir¬ 
cumstances,  most  imperiously  require  immediate  relief.  Let 
them,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  similar  selection  of  the  most 
urgent  cases  from  the  Highlands  and  islands ;  and  then  apply 
to  both  these  sets  of  cases,  such  portions  of  the  fuiid  put  into 
their  hands  as  may  be  necessary  for  removing,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  great  deficiency  in  public  Christian  instruction  which  so 
iamentahly  prevaiU  among  them.  Something  will  thus  he  im- 
mediately  done  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and  while  the  sta- 
tions  in  the  Highlands,  especially  where  a  regular  ministry  is  most 
wanted,  will  be  almost  immediately  provided  for,  students  will 
be  training  for  afterwards  supplying  the  other  additional  churches, 
which  we  trust  will  in  due  time  also  be  built.  Unless,  indeed, 
Parliament  itself  should  enter  into  Dr.  Dewar's  views,  and  re¬ 
strict  the  destination  of  the  sum  which  they  have  already  voted 
according  to  his  wishes,  we  cannot  see  how  his  suggestions  can, 
on  any  principle  <jf  justice,  or  even  of  legality,  be  practicallv 
adopted  It  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  building  cnurchcs  in 
Scotland  in  general :  without  some  such  alteration,  therefore,  it 
should  and  must  be  applied,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  to  every  dis- 
trict  of  Scotland  where  it  is  re(]uired. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  sum  hitherto  voted,  and  for  which 
we  feel,  in  common  with  Dr.  Dewar,  our  l^est  acknowledgments 
due  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  especially  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  will  do  comparatively  little  towards  sup¬ 
plying  the  glaring  deficiency  of  stated  pj^toral  superintendence 
and  instruction  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  that  ex¬ 
ists  throughout  many  districts.  But  we  have  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  farther  grants  will  be  obtained,  on  the  necessity  for  them 
being  suitably  represented  to  Government ;  and  the  most  in;- 

Eortant  aid  may,  and  we  trust  will,  be  received  from  the  iiiha- 
itants  and  natives  of  Scotland  itself.  Indeed,  if  an  equal  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  has  lieen  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  support  of  a  mere  experiment,  as  to  the  practicability  d 
carrying  into  eftect  the  theory  of  a  benevolent  but  quixotic  indi¬ 
vidual,  for  promoting  the  industry  and  order  of  tlie  rising  ge¬ 
neration,  and  of  his  countrymen  at  large — a  theory,  too,  from 
which  all  aid  from  religious  principle  or  instruction  is  systemati¬ 
cally  excluded — it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  saine 
distinguished  body  will  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  tlie 
more  general  extension  of  those  means  of  divine  institution,  which 
alone  have  ever  been  found  completely  effectual  for  really  pn*- 
ducing  industry  and  order  among  men — the  principles  derived 
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from  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  tliat  pure  and  imdefiled  reli¬ 
gion  which  Christianity  revejils.  Surely,  also,  if  the  erection  of 
a  religious  edifice  in  commemoration  of  that  splendid  victory 
which  gave  peace  to  Europe  and  the  world,  has  appeared  to  the 
Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church  an  object  of  siich  ma¬ 
terial  intei*est  and  ^^importance,  as  to  lead  them  to  recommend 
contributicMis  to  be- made  for  it  in  every  place  of  worship  under 
their  superintendence  throughout  the  country,  they  will  not  be 
backward,  nay  we  may  reasonably  suppose  tliey  ^1  be  ready 
zealously  to  enter  into  a  proposal  for  a  similar  recommendation, 
and  even  for  renewing  it  from  year  to  year,  in  favour  of  the 
mutitudes  who  would  willingly  attend  places  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  and  instruction,  were  they  opened  for  their  reception.  Nor 
should  we  have  any  fears  resjjocting  the  efficiency  of  such  a  re¬ 
commendation.  The  olyect  would  only  require  to  be  fairly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  members  of  the  establishment,  who  have  shewn 
alacrity  on  similar  occasions,  in  order  to  secure  their  active  co¬ 
operation  and  liberal  contributions;  while  even  those  of  them, 
who,  from  various  reasons,  liave  hitherto  refrmned  from  support¬ 
ing  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  would  hardly  resist  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  them, 'coming  from  so  high  an  authority,  for  a  purpose 
which  is  strictly  national,  and  to  the  promotion  of  which  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  just  objection  can  be  stat<?d.  As  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Dewar,  “  a  subscription  might  also  be  immedi- 
“  ately  begun  for  this  object,  as  has  been  the  case  in  England 
and  “  Scotsmen  in  every  part  of  the- world  would  zealously  come 
“  forward,  and  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  an  object  truly 
“  Christian  as  well  as  national.”  By  such  measures,  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  most  interesting 
change  would  take  place  in  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
both  our  denser  and  tfiore  dispersed  population — a  change  which 
would  gladden  every  friend  of  his  country,  as  indicating  the  en¬ 
joyment  as  well  as  the  existence  of  those  sources  from  which 
alone  political  and  personal  happiness  can  be  derived. 
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Aet.  VIII,  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard.,  Bart.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Bakek,  his  Nephew  and  Executor.  London. 
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I  HIS  biographical  memoir  of  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  is 
chiefly  composed  of  a  series  of  brief  notices,  relating  to  the 
numerous  charitable  institutions  which  he  had  the  merit  either 
of  originating  or  improving.  We  hear  little  of  his  private  life 
and  manners;  and,  as  his  public  duties  were,  for  the  la.st 
twenty-five  years,  devoted  to  the  ntelioration  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  the  course  of  his  indus¬ 
trious  and  benevolent  existence  is  marked  only  by  the  succession 
of  charitable  associations  established  or  extended  by  him.  We 
do  not  know  that  a  more  plea.sing  retrospect  can  be  presented  to 
the  mind  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  contemplating  the  la¬ 
bours  of  this  great  apostle  of  enlightened  charity,  who,  to  the 
tenderest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  an 
unwearied  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  added  a  strength 
and  penetration  of  intellect  to  discover  the  appropriate  forms  of 
charitable  exertion,  and  a  firmness  of  principle  to  pursue  them, 
such  as  could  alone  have  saved  his  ardent  disposition  from  the 
reproach,  often  and  too  justly  cast  upon  benevolent  theorists,  of 
deeply  aggravating  the  very  evils  which  they  struggle,  with- 
out  judgment,  to  remove. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  was 
in  1 780,  called  to  the  bar.  After  practising  with  success,  as  a 
chamlier-counsel  for  about  fifteen  years — an  impediment  in  his 
speech  having  precluded  his  exertions  in  tlie  other  department  of 
his  profession — he  found  himself  possessed  of  wealth  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  moderate  wishes ;  and  he  accordingly  determined  on 
retiring  altogether  from  practice,  and  on  devoting  tlie  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  to  those  objects  which  had  ever  been  deafest 
to  his  pious  and  benevolent  mind.  His  ambition  became  centred 
in  the  noble  design  of  bettering  the  condition  of  his  species, 
and  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  was  unceasingly  directed  to 
the  formation  of  institutions,  by  the  help  of  which  his  projects 
might  be  realized.  The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  with  reference,  not  merely  to  their  physical  wants,  but  to 
their  moral  habits  and  religious  education;  the  reform  of  the  esta¬ 
blishments  already  existing  for  the  relief  of  misfortune  and  the 
prevention  of  vice,  and  the  introduction  of  them  where  they  hap- 
{lened  to  be  yet  unknown;  the  encouragement  of  every  ingenious 
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invention  for  promoting  cleanliness,  economy,  and  comfort,  a- 
mong  the  lower  orders ;  the  patronage  of  such  institutions,  as,  al¬ 
though  they  appeared  to  have  a  larger  scope  and  direction, 
yet,  by  cherishing  the  fine  arts  in  this  island,  promised  the  ulti¬ 
mate  improvement  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  consequent  m&. 
lioration  of  the  state  of  its  labouring  classes— these,  and  many 
other  objects  of  equal  benevolence  and  utility,  engrossed  the  con¬ 
stant  attention  of  this  excellent  person  from  the  period  of  his  re¬ 
tiring  from  professional  duties,  and  successively  developed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  long  series  of  useful  establishments  enumerated  in 
the  volume  before  us — establishments  which  will  assuredly  per¬ 
petuate  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  among  the  foremost  of 
public  benefactors. 

The  following  passage,  extracted  by  Mr.  Baker  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  the  Poor,  shews  the  liberal  views  which  Sir  Thomas  Bernard 
enterUuned  upon  this  Interesting  subject,  and  the  sound  under¬ 
standing  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  various  enterprises 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  engaged. 

*•*  The  question  whether  the  rich  support  the  poor,  or  the  poor  the  rich,  has  been 
frequently  agitated  by  those  who  are  not  aware,  that  while  each  docs  his  duty  in  his 
station,  e^  is  reciprocally  a  support  and  a  blessing  to  the  other.  All  are  parts  of 
one  harmonious  whole ;  erery  part  contributing  to  the  general  mass  of  happittess,  if 
man  would  but  endeavour  to  repay  his  debt  of  graiit^e  to  his  Creator :  and  by  a 
willing  habit  of  usefulness,  to  promote  the  liappmess  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  In  this  way  the  higher  classes  of  society  may,  by  superiority  of  power  and 
education,  do  more  service  to  the  other  parts  of  the  community  ^an  what  they  receive  ; 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  being  then,  in  truth,  more  promoted  1^  the  gradations  of  wealth 
and  rank,  thsm  it  ever  could  be  by  a  perfect  equality  of  condition ;  even  if  that  equali¬ 
ty  had  not  been  in  its  nature  chimerical  and  impracticable ;  or  (if  practicable)  had  not 
been  hostile  and  fatal  to  the  industry  and  energy  of  mankind.  Kank,  power,  wealth, 
influence,  constitute  no  exemption  from  activity  or  attention  to  duty  ;  but  lay  a  weight 
of  real  accumulated  responsiUlity  on  the  possessor.  If  the  poor  are  idle  and  vMoutJ 
they  are  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  benevolence  of  the  rich ;  if  the  rich  (I  except  those 
to  whom  health  and  ability,  and  not  will  is  wanting)  are  telfith,  indolent,  end  ne- 
OLECTPDL  or  THE  CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  THEY  HOLD  SUPERIORITV  OF  RANK 
AND  FORTUNE,  they  sink  into  a  situation  worse  than  that  of  bang  ffratuUotuly  main- 
lained  by  the  poor.  They  become  paupers  of  an  elevated  and  distingnUhed  clcut ; 
in  no  way  personally  contributing  to  the  genend  stock,  but  subsisting  upon  die  labour 
of  the  industrioiu  cottager ;  and  whenever  Providence  thinks  fit  to  remove  such  a 
character,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  life,  whether  rscA  or  poor,  the  community  is  re¬ 
lieved  from  an  useless  burthen. 

“  If  there  should  be  among  my  readers,  any  one  whose  views  are  directed  to  him¬ 
self  only,  I  could  easily  satisfy  him,  that  his  means  of  self  indulgence  would  be  in. 
creased,  his  repose  would  be  more  tranquil,  his  waking  hours  less  languid,  his  estate 
improved,  and  the  enjoyment  permanently  secured,  by  his  activity  in  the  melioration 
of  the  condition,  the  morals,  the  relimon,  and  tlie  attachment,  of  a  numerous  and  veiy 
Useful  part  of  his  fellow-subjects.  To  the  patriot,  who  wishes  to  deserve  well  of  his 
country,  I  could  prove  that,  from  the  increase  of  the  resources  and  virtues  of  the  poor, 
the  kingdom  would  derive  prosperity, — the  different  classes  of  society,  union— the  con¬ 
stitution,  stability  —To  the  lich,  who  have  leisure,  and  have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  HU  up  their  time  with  other  objects,  1  could  offer  a  permanent  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment— tliat  of  encouraging  the  virtues  and  industry  of  the  poor,  with  whom  by  pro- 
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perty,  residence,  or  occupation,  they  are  connected  ; — that  of  ailomiog  the  (kirts  of 
their  fiarks  and  paddocks,  of  their  I'aims  and  commons,  with  picturesque  and  habiutble 
Cottages,  and  fruitful  gardens ;  so  as  to  increase  every  Kn,>{Iishman's  affection  for  an 
bland  r^ete  with  beauty  and  happiness that  of  assisting  the  poor  in  the  means  of 
life,  and  in  placing  out  their  children  in  the  world,  so  as  to  attach  thein  by  an  indis¬ 
soluble  tie,  and  by  a  common  interest,  to  their  country,  not  only  as  the  sanctuar)  of 
liberty,  but  as  an  asylum,  whe  e  happiness  and  domestic  comforts  are  diffused,  with  a 
Kberal  and  equal  hand,  through  every  class  of  society,”  I’js  <j — 11. 

The  first  practical  attempt  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Bernard 
to  bring  his  plans  into  operation,  occurret!  in  llie  case  of  the 
London  Foundling  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  elected  trea¬ 
surer.  By  introducing  into  this  establishment  the  economical 
system  of  Count  Rumford,  he  was  enabled  to  effect  an  incredible 
reduction  in  the  expenditure,  both  for  food  and  fuel,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  Mary-le-bone  Workhouse,  who  desired  that  a  similar 
experiment  might  be  made  in  the  establishment  under  their 
charge.  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  he  had  already  oh- 
Uun^,  he  conceived  a  more  general  and  extensive  project  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  establishing  a  society,’ 
which  should  have  for  its  sole  object  the  encouragement  of  every 
practicable  scheme  for  bettering  the  state  of'  tlte  lower  orders, 
and  the  dissemination  of  all  valuable  knowledge  which  might 
be  brought  to  light  on  that  most  important  subject.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  circular  letter,  which  explains  the  views  of  the  indefati¬ 
gable  founder  of  the  institution,  was  addressed  to  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals,  upon  whose  co-operation  he  relied  for  the 
success  of  his  project. 

**  Sib, — The  purport  of  thb  letter  u  to  propose  the  formation  of  a  **  Society  for 
Bettering  the  Condition,  and  Incrcabing  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor an  establishment 
which,  we  trust,  may  be  the  means  of  adding  much  to  tlie  general  mass  of  national 
happiness.  In  other  liberal  pursuits,  tlie  joint  labours  of  intelligent  and  active  men 
have  never  failed  to  pioduce  considerable  effects.  Models,  inventions,  and  experiments, 
have  been  improved,  and  applied  to  purposes  of  great  importance.  The  same  degree 
of  success  may  reasonably  be  expected  fiom  a  iSocicty,  fonned  for  the  improvement  of 
the  most  ben^cial  of  all  sciences,  the  promotion  of  tlie  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

**  Its  object  would  be  every  thing  that  concerns  the  happiness  of  the  poor,  every 
thing  by  which  their  comforts  can  be  increased.  To  remove  the  difficulties  attending 
parochial  relief,  and  the  discouragement  of  industry  and  economy,  by  the  present  mode 
of  distributing  it ;  to  correct  the  abuses  of  workhouses  ;  and  to  assist  the  poor  in  placing 
out  their  children  in  tlie  world ;  in  tliis,  and  in  the  improvement  of  their  habitations 
and  gardens ;  in  assistance  and  infonnation  as  to  the  use  of  fuel,  so  as  to  give  them 
more  benefit  from  it ;  and  in  adding  to.  and  meliorating  their  means  of  subsistence, 
by  public  kitchens,  and  by  other  means— much  may  he  done  by  the  union  of  liberal 
and  benevolent  minds— much  by  the  circulating  ol  information,  and  by  personal  as¬ 
sistance  and  influence. 

**  It  must  aflord  a  strong  additional  inducement  to  efforts  of  this  nature  to  consider, 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  can  multiply  dome>tic  comforts,  in  the  same  degree  we  may 
hope  to  promote  tlie  cause  of  morality  and  virtue.  For  a  very  gratifying  illustration 
of  this,  as  well  as  for  the  most  important  improvements  in  fuel,  food,  and  in  the  mode 
of  assisting  the  poor,  the  wotld  is  indebted  to  the  philanthropy  and  abilities  of  Count 
Bumford. 
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“  It  ii  not,  however,  merely  the  increase  of  the  comforts  and  morals  of  the  poor, 
great  as  tliat  benetit  would  be,  that  may  be  iflected  by  the  proposed  establishment ; 
its  improvements  and  experiments  will  be  mote  or  less  applicable  to  t'anns,  monufac* 
toiiet,  private  families,  and  to  every  situation  of  life.  Ilut,  su|>postng  it  otherwise, 
were  its  object  confined  to  the  poor  only  ;  yet,  to  add  to  the  plenty  of  a  nation,  by 
economizing  its  means,  and  to  sirengdien,  by  increase  of  happiness,  the  attachment 
which  every  true  Englishman  feels  to  his  country  and  its  inv:duable  constitution,  must 
be  deemed,  at  any  time,  objects  of  no  trifling  consideration. 

If  you  should  so  far  concur  with  us,  as  to  give  a  general  approbation  of  the  plan, 
we  shall  hope  to  be  honoured  by  your  attendance  at  Mr  Wilberforce's,  ()id  Palace 
Yard,  on  Wednesday  the  21st  instant,  at  a  quarter  before  two  o’clock,  in  Older  to 
consider  of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  outline  of  the  necessary  regula¬ 
tions”  Pp.  15 — 10. 

To  the  progress  of  this  society,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  much  of  the  time  and 
industry  of  its  worthy  founder  was  devoted.  That  no  man 
could,  upon  the  whole,  be  better  qualified  for  such  an  under-' 
taking,  by  the  soundness  and  liberality  of  his  views,  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  proved  by  a  paper  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard’s,  which  Mr. 
Baker  gives  in  his  Appendix,  entitled,  “  Observations  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  proposals  which  have  been  made  respecting  the  poor 
during  the  two  preceding  centuries.”  In  this  paper  the  author 
classes  the  different  projects  which  had  previously  been  fornied 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  under  four  different  heads, 
and  ^hews  that  they  were  all  in  a  certmn  measure  defective. 
The  first  class,  viz.  those  which  propose  to  engage  or  compel 
the  poor  to  make  a  prospective  provision  for  theni.selves,  he 
describes  as  nearly  impracticable,  upon  the  general  ground,  that 
the  ordinary  wages  of  lalxvur  afford  no  surplus  out  of  which 
the  savings  may  be  collected — a  proposition  which  the  more  re¬ 
cent  experience  of  Savings  Banks  would  probably  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  modify.  He  expresses  doubts  of  the  practicabi¬ 
lity,  and  even  of  the  expediency,  of  any  project  of  the  second 
class,  viz.  for  increaring  artificially  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
because  no  possible  competition  on  their  part  could  rival  the 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  success  of  our  manufacturing 
system  has  been  confirmed ;  and,  even  if  it  could,  there  would, 
be  palpable  unfmmesg  in  bringing  into  action  this  privileged 
species  of  labour  against  the  unprotected  industry  of  the 
nation,  struggling  with  heavy  burdens,  and  panting  for  existence. 
The  general  establishment  of  work-houses,  which  occupies 
the  third  place  in  his  enumeration,  he  considered  as  a  faulty 
and  imperfect  mode  of  providing  for  the  poor ;  because,  under 
this  «cheme,  moral  melioration,  which  forms  the  essence  of  eve¬ 
ry  sound  system,  is  not  only  kept  out  of  view,  but  vice  is  pro¬ 
pagated  with  the  most  appalling  rapidity,  by  the  intermixture  of 
all  classes,  whether  innocent  or  depraved,  as  if  public  charity 
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extended  to  mere  physucal  accommodation,  and  held  the  improve¬ 
ment  or  corruption  of  morals  as  a  matter  foreign  to  its  regard. 
Of  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  projects  enumerated  by  him,  viz. 
that  which  proposes  a  legislative  regulation  of  the  wages  of  labour 
according  to  the  actual  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  thought 
and  wrote  with  the  sagacity  of  an  enlightened  political  econo¬ 
mist,  reprobating  that  policy,  which,  in  seasons  of  dearth,  should, 
by  the  forced  increase  of  wages,  enable  the  poor  to  despise  all 
economy  in  their  consumption,  and  thus  refuse  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  preventing  the  evils  of  scarcity  from  being  converted  into 
the  horrors  of  famine. — After  fully  considering  the  various  plans 
which  have  been  enumerated,  and  offering  the  most  solid  and 
unanswerable  objcchons  to  them,  this  wortliy  person  proceeds,  in 
the  following  passage,  to  develope  his  own  views  as  to  the  meli¬ 
oration  of  the  state  of  the  poor.  It  is  with  much  saUsfaction  that 
we  lay  them  before  our  readers  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
pn)blem  as  to  the  proper  management  of  the  poor  is  anxiously 
and  universally  discussed,  and  when  the  conviction  has  become 
general,  that  no  subject  more  interesting  or  more  urgent  can  be 
presented  to  the  public  mind.  At  such  a  period,  the  views  of  so 
discerning  a  judge  as  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  cannot  be  too  gene¬ 
rally  diffused.  They  will  not  be  the  less  acceptable,  that  they 
discover  the  hallowed  source  from  which  his  active  humanity  was 
derived,  and  prove  that  the  instinctive  benevolence  of  his  na¬ 
ture  was  exalted  by  religion  to  the  purer  and  loftier  spirit  of 
Christian  charity. 

**  In  all  the  plant  that  have  been  produced  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  we 
may  discover  talent  and  ingenuity  ;  and.  in  most  of  them,  charity  and  philanthropy. 
But  the  defect  seems  to  be,  that  they  do  not  propose  to  operate,  as  on  free  and  ra^ 
t'umal  agenli,  and  on  reUfiont  and  accotitJabk  creatnret each  filling  hu  place  best 
when  most  earnestly  seeking  his  own  ht^pinesa but  as  upon  wonas  or  abt  aitd 
mebe  mechanism,  where  the  greatest  momentum  is  to  be  acquired,  when  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  most  complicattd,  and  the  principles  of  action  most  involved.  The  virtue 
and  energy  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  political  body  constitute  the  aggregate  of  the 
virtue  and  energy  of  the  whole ;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect,  that,  while  individuals  are 
dept  aved  and  ignorant,  the  state  ^uld  be  protpermu  and  enlig/itened.—Webave 
made  repeated  experiments  on  ]'arochial  manufactures,  on  firming  the  poor,  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  Poor’s  Rate,  on  the  patronage  of  sentimental  beggars,  and  Uie  establish¬ 
ment  of  incorporated  workhouses.  Let  us  now  try  the  influence  of  bemgiocs  mo¬ 
tive.  the  (onaequence  of  meliobatiom  or  chabacteb,  and  the  ififects  of  im- 
pBovement  or  condition.  I..et  us  endeavour  to  operate  by  individual  kindness 
and  encouragement,  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring  property,  and  by  every  other  incite¬ 
ment  to  industry  and  prudence and  we  shall  find  that  when  the  component  parts  of 
the  body  politic  become  sound  and  perfect,  the  state  itself  will  be  healthy  and  thriving. 

•*  To  pure  and  vital  christianitt,  we  must  look  for  the  basis  of  every  essential 
and  permanent  improvement,  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  To  that  alone  we  are  in- 
debt^,  not  only  for  om  exemption  from  some  of  the  most  dcsolatiii);  evils  under  which 
bumanily  formerly  suffered,  but  even  for  the  very  existence  of  ciiaritv  itself. 

By  its  influence  the  mitigation  of  the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  life,  has  been  leducrd 
and  arranged  into  a  sysUm,  which  excludes  interest,  power,  and  sensuality  ;  and  di- 
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Teets  the  earnest  exertions  of  the  individml  to  the  benefit  of  those,  with  whom  he  has 
no  other  connection  than  that  of  man  with  man.  The  co  operatioo  of  individmls  fv 
the  relief  of  the  misery,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  ereattucs, 
has  not  only  been  extended  to  every  class  of  society,  Mtid  even  to  tlie  animal  creation  ; 
but  it  ha>  been  applied  by  a  variety  of  diaritahle  institutions,  to  every  thing  in  which 
the  interest  of  man  can  be  concerned.  Ry  these  fruits  of  genuine  Christianitv,  the 
character  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  best  known,  and  the  evidence  of  its  intrioiw  pu¬ 
rity  most  completely  established.”  Pp.  157 — 159. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  state  the  general  character  of 
the  mea-sures  which  he  felt  disposed  to  deduce  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  him. 

“  Under  these  impressions,  I  shall  venture  to  submit  to  you  as  my  first  principle, 
that  no  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  will  be  of  any  avail,— 
or  in  any  respect  compMcnt  to  its  object — u.vless  the  foundatiun  be  Iaid  ik 
THE  MEMORATIOM  OF  THEIR  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER-  The  seeds 
of  evil  must  be  eradicated,  before  the  soil  can  be  enriched  to  advantage,  and  prepared 
to  produce  the  abundant  and  acceptable  harvest  This  is  essential  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Without  it,  the  increase  of  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
labouring  class,  and  even  industry  itself,  will  often  administer  a  supply  to  vice,  rather 
than  a  rdief  to  necessity.  Artisans  may  be  industrious  and  ingenious,  and  at  the 
same  time  profligate,  immoral,  and  worthless,  in  all  the  relations  of  life.— Their  pro¬ 
fits  may  be  doubled,  or  even  trebled,  and  we  have  numberless  instances  in  our  inanu. 
facturing  countries,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  increase  of  the  comforts  which  the  artisan 
and  his  family  enjoy ;  the  frequent  consequences  of  excessive  profits,  being  the  perio¬ 
dical  return  of  idleness  and  inebriation,  suspended  only  by  the  necessity  which  goads 
him  back  to  his  labour. 

My  second  fundamental  axiom  is,  that  no  project  respecting  the  jioor  can  be  ad¬ 
missible,  IF  IT  TEMDS  TO  ALIENATE  HIM  FROM  HIS  COTTAGE,  AND  HIS  DOMES- 

TIC  attachments _ There  is  no  principle  of  action  more  deeply  cngrafled  in  the 

human  hear^  not  even  the  preserving  instinct  of  self  love,  than  that  affection, 
which  unites  the  poor  man  to  his  cottage  and  family.  They  are  endeared  to  him 
amid  the  snows  of  Nova  .Zembla,  and  the  burning  sands  of  the  equator ; — in  the 
noxious  marsh,  and  upon  the  sterile  mountain.  Incessant  labour  and  scanty  food  are 
submitted  to,  so  long  as  the  meie  wants  of  nature  can  be  supplied,  and  life  'preserved. 
The  cottager,  unused  to  change  of  place  or  condition,  centers  all  his  desires  in  the 
spot  where  he  was  bom,  and  in  the  tamily  to  which  he  has  given  birth.  Necessity 
may  drive  him,  and  extraneous  circumstances  may  seduce  him,  to  wander  to  other 
soils,  and  to  other  climates  :  but  the  heart  will  be  always  tremblingly  alive  to  the  call 
which  summons  him  back  to  his  home,  and  his  family ;  and  renews  the  sweetest  sen¬ 
sations,  which  we  ever  enjoy  in  tliis  sublunary  world. 

**  With  this  natural  and  instinctive  sentiment  impressed  on  his  heart,  I  trust  it  will 
appear,  not  only  to  be  true  policy  to  leave  him  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
cottage  and  his  family,  and  of  that  impulse  which  nature  has  given  him  for  their  sup¬ 
port  and  protection  ,  but  it  is  our  Jlrtt  duty,  and  our  nearrit  interest,  to  sweeten  and 
encourage  his  toil,  and  to  attach  him  to  his  condition  and  situation.  This  may  be 
done,  by  afiording  him  the  prospect  of  acquiring  property  by  supplying  the  means 
of  education  for  his  children,  and  of  religious  duty  and  consolation  for  himself  and  his 
flunily  ;  r.nd  by  giving  hhn  occasional  aid  and  kind  assistance,  when  age,  infirmity,  or 
any  domestic  cidamity  requires  iu 

”  In  tills,  however,  and  in  evciy  thing  which  may  lie  done  for  the  poor,  we  should 
be  careful  never  to  remove  the  epur,  the  motive,  and  the  necrMtiti/  of  exertion.  No 
charily  which  we  ran  administer,  can  ever  compensate  for  our  rendering  them  helpless 
and  useless  to  themselves,  nicir  own  industry,  pruilence,  and  domestic  liabits,  lar 
exceed  in  intrinsic  value,  millions  which  may  be  raised  for  their  relief;  and  while 
they  contribute  to  our  national  wealth  and  security,  tliey  all  dispense  comfort  and  hap. 
piness  to  those  individuals,  a.Td  to  those  families,  which  are  blesseil  in  their  possession. 

“  Rut  wlutever  may  be  done  for  the  ^lermancnt  wclbbting  of  the  ubouring  class. 
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the  febric  of  human  prosperity  will  never  be  so  firmly  astnbliAed,  as  for  man  not  to 
want’  Ujc  aid  and  kindness  of  man.  While  castles  and  palaces  remain  subject  to  the 
instability  of  fortune,  it  is  vain  for  the  cottager  to  claim  tlie  exemption.  His  posses¬ 
sions  may  exceed  the  extent  of  his  desires his  cow  may  be  in  full  prodtKe,  his  gar¬ 
den  cropped,  his  piggeiy  flourishing,  and  his  hives  increasing ; — and  yet,  in  the  change 
of  a  few  passing  tours,  all  this  domestic  afiSuence  may  vanish  like  a  dream-  He  may 
be  in  full  health  arid  vigour ; — and  yet  a  casual  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  the  too 
’  eager  exertion  of  labour,  or  the  blight  of  febrile  infection  from  a  source  unknown,  may 
chain  him  to  the  bed  of  sickness. — may  exhaust  all  the  savings  of  industry, — and  re¬ 
quire  the  Constant  aid  and  attendance  of  those,  whose  only  stay  and  support  he  had 
been  a  few  hours  before.  It  is  here,  that  benevolence  should  come  forwaid,  like  the 
iimitiblc  hana  of  Providence,  to  sooth  and  sustain  his  sinking  spirit.  This  is  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  calls  for  pf.bsokai,  chabity, — not  only  kindly  administered,  but  liberally 
and  sedulously  bestowed so  as  speedily  to  restore  his  labour  and  utility  to  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  his  country. 

To  these  tliree  principles  I  have  to  add  a  fourth  that  in  every  measure  re¬ 
specting  the  poor,  av;  thou/d  avoid,  not  only  eudden  aiul  rapid  change*,  but  unneces¬ 
sary  variation  in  form  and  manner.  There  are  few  Acts  of  Parli;;ment,  which  do 
not  require  time  and  attention,  to  ascertain  and  establish  their  meaning  and  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  has  been  scarcely  any  law  respecting  the  poor,  that  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  doubt  and  embarrassment,  even  to  parish  vestries  and  parisli  oificers,  who 
are  by  laxa  appointed  to  underttand  them.— -lint  to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  chiefly  af¬ 
fected  by  them,  novelty  in  legislation  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 
Their  inheritance  under  the  Poor  1.aws,  is  no  very  valuable  possession.  But  with 
many,  it  is  all  that  they  can  call  their  own  ;  and  it  must  be  very  natural  for  them,  to 
view  with  j.'dousy  and  distrust,  any  great  and  complicated  variation,  tlie  motives  and 
objects  of  which  ^ey  cannot  understand.  1  therefore  submit  that  every  alteration  in 
the  Poor  Taiw-s,  should  be  obadual,'  sisipi.e,  and  intelligible  ; — always  ad¬ 
hering  to  establislied  modes  and  forms,_and  leaving,  if  possible,  an  option  for  the 
cottager,  to  accept  or  decline  its  benefit.  That  which  may  be  well  and  safely  done  by 
gradual  progress,  and  under  prrteut  names,  may  become  absolutely  impracticable, 
when  attempted  at  once,  or  under  a  new  description  of  character  and  agency."  Pp. 
J59— 166. 

He  then  refers  to  the  specific  plan  which  he  had  proposed 
upon  the  above  principles ;  and  winds  up  his  view  of  the  question 
in  the  following  manner. 

“  With  these  impressions,  I  have  prepared  an  outline  of  measures,  which  I  conceive 
may  tend  to  improve  the  character  and  condition  of  the  English  poor.  In  every  part 
of  it,  1  have  endeavoured,  while  the  poor  man  possesses  the  option  of  benefiting  by' it, 
to  supply  the  moth-e  and  inducement ,-  and  1  have  attempted  to  operate,  not  only  by 
oppatent,  but  by  real  kindneu looking  to  hie  essential  welfare,  and  to  that  of  hit 
nearest  and  dearest  connections.  In  dealing  with  rational  and  accountable  creatures, 
inducement  may  do  much  to  improve  them,  but  compuliion  can  only  produce  apparent 
conformity,  and  systematic  hypocrisy.  The  Ditine  Author  or  the  Universe 
hat  giVen  us  ahuhdant  motive  and  inducement  to  seek  our  own  happiness :  but  Jorce 
and  neeenity  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  njree  and  intellectual 

...  .. 

**  It  is  indeed  conformable,  not  only  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  also  to' 
■'  those  of  created  nature,  that  the  most  potent  means  of  exciting  moral  habits,  should  be 
hij  judiciout.anddi*criminathg  kindncM  and  benevolence.  A  similar  progress  of  im¬ 
provement  is  natural .pnd  congenial  to  every  individual,  in  his  passage  through  this 
world  of  triaL  From  the  rlTects  of  that  infant  feeling  which  at  first  can  be  deemed  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  tlie  instinct  of  self  preservation,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  noblest 
and  sublin.est  virtues.  By  the  mere  sensual  impulse  of  the  child,  which  looks  to  no- 
thing  with  desire,  except  what  supports  life  or  gratifies  the  appetite,  the  opening  mind 
is  taught  to  associate  with  its  first  and  most  pleasurable  sensations,  the  bosom  on  which 
it  has  reposed,  and  from  which  it  has  been  .nourished.  By  this  associadon  are  gene- 
latcd  the  first  and  most  delightful  of  our  caily  afiTcctions,— filial  attachment 
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AXD  OKATiTUDc;  directed  first  to  the  mother, — and  from  her,  extending  to  the  fa* 
mily, — and  from  thence  to  all  the  coimections  which  are  endeared  to  it.'  ' 

The  infantine  impressions  of  self-interest,  given  us  for  self-preservation,  are  thus 
capable  of  being  refind ;  and  of  becoming  rational  and  spiritual,  as  the  progress  of 
moral  intellect  is  continued ;  and  in  like  manner,  throu^  the  subsequent  stages  of 
life,  our  selfish  feelings,  matured  by  benefits,  give  birth  to  all  the  must  excellent  vir¬ 
tues.  The  kindness  of  a  fiitjpd,  gratifying  at  first,  only  our  self-interest,  leavM  in  the 
mind  a  pleasing  rcooilcction,  which  endears  to  us  Jbr  ever  the  name  and  exercise  of 
rniENDSHip.  We  are  benefited  by  the  liberality  of  others,  and  the  seeds  of  oene- 
BusiTT  are  planted  in  the  breast.  To  our  dear  couktht  we  are  indebted  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  preservation ;  and  from  the  delightful  memory  of  that  obligation,  we  derive 
ruBLic  SPIRIT.  As  the  heart  expands,  and  the  circle  of  our  pleasures  and  duties  is 
enlarged,  that  kindness  which  mete  friendship  had  restricted  to  a  few  individuals,  is  ex- 
tendeil  to  all-  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  the  whide  world  is  admitted  to  the  claim  of  bro¬ 
therhood  by  the  acquired  virtue  of  benevolence. 

“  By  checking  the  base  and  unfriendly  passions  of  envy,  jealousy,  resentment  and 
avarice,  and  by  cultivating  fnendship,  generosity,  candour,  and  disi-terestedness,  the 
variety  of  gratifications,  associated  with  these  excdlent  virtues,  will  increase  their  num¬ 
ber  and  power ;  and  thus  affections  and  habits  will  follow  conduct  and  practice.  The 
pleasure  of  a  benevolent  acdon,  will  augment  the  desire  of  repeating  it, — will  attach 
the  mind  to  benevolence,— -and  will  gradually  extinguish  the  malignant  and  selfish 
feelings.  Every  interest  we^take  in  our  friends,  our  benefactors,  and  others, — every 
effort  we  make  to  serve  and  assist  them, — every  affectionate  wish  and  intention  we  form 
for  their  benefit, — will  promote  in  us  all  the  kindly  affections,  and  will  afford  the  best 
evidence  of  our  love  and  gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Creator. 

^  Tlutt  the  social  and  intellectual  virtues  flourish  and  increase,  whenever  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  place  and  interest  in  the  human  breast,  has  been  frequently  observed.  Nor 
^  it  escaped  notice,  that  the  prevalence  of  these  virtues  doth  naturally  elevate  the 
mind,  to  tlie  contemplation  of  that  source,  from  whence  emanates  all  that  is  good 
or  valuable.  If JUiai  attm-limcul,  gratitude,  friendthip,  generonty,  and  benevolence^ 
are  generated  by  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  man,  how  much  more  (lowerful 
will  be  the  attraction  and  influence  of  all  our  more  sublime  affections  to  that  being, 
to  whom  we  owe  our  existence,  and  every  advantage  and  enjoyment  Ve  possesss 
to  THAT  BEING,  from  whom  we  are  constantly  receiving  unmerited  benefits;  and 
on  whose  favour  depends  all  that  can  possibly  concern  us ; — all  our  present  pleasurea 
and  enjoyments, — all  our  future  hopes  and  expectations  'lliese  reflections  will  con¬ 
firm  the  soul  in  habits  of  devotional  piety,  and  thereby  increase  THE  prevalence 
OP  THE  MORAL  SENSE.  _  They  will  unite  the  selfish,  the  social,  and  the  heli- 
oious  REFLECTIONS  ; — SO  that  while  we  are  seeking  our  own  happiness,  and  con¬ 
sulting  our  true  interest, — we  shall  raise  the  mind  to  ^e  most  sublime  and  delightful 
contemplations, — we  shall  purify  the  heart  from  the  dross  and  corruption  of  our  fallen 
nature, — we  shall  increase  and  extend  the  scope  of  benevolence, — and  produce  the  rich 
harvest  of  every  moral  virtue,  whicli  can  be  acceptable  or  beneficial  to  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.”  Pp.  166 — 171. 

When  we  consider  that  such  were  the  views  entertained  by  a 
man  who  was  no  visionary  or  misguided  theorist,  but  wbo  had 
applied  his  principles  to  practice,  and  had,  by  his  unceasing  of¬ 
fices  of  humanity,  acquired  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  lower  orders,  than  has  probably 
been  achieved  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  we  should  feel  di^ 
posed  to  smile  at  the  weakness  of  those  who  represent  the 
poor  as  the  objects  of  contempt  and  of  aversion  alone,  were 
we  not  disgust^  by  the  baseness  of  a  senUment  so  revolting, 
So  long,  indeed,  as  you  treat  the  poor  as  mere  outcasts  from  so¬ 
ciety,  whosd  squalid  condition  it  4s  loathsome  to  contemplate,  so 
long  as  there  appears  to  be  one  set  of  principles  and  feehngsyor 
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them,  and  another  for  their  more  opulent  and  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bours,  you  can  expect  from  them  nothing  but  a  gairit  ot  revenge¬ 
ful  discontent,  ana  of  desperate  and  reckless  profligacy.  Should 
the  higher  classes  betray  towards  them  the  fatal  secret,  that 
^11  kindness  and  sympathy  with  their  sufferings  are  extinguish¬ 
ed,  can  it  be  wonderful  that  ihe^  should  in  return  part  with 
the  corresponding  feelings  in  their  nature,  and  shew  that  they 
can  reach  the  same  level  of  callousness  and  inhumanity  with 
their  superiors  ?  The  principle  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  which 
inculcates,  above  all  things,  kindness  and  sympathy  towards  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  which  demands  that  their  superiors 
should  descend  to  iKmevolent  and  friendly  intercourse  with  them, 
affords  the  only  hope  of  curing  those  multiplied  disorders  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  progress  of  pauperism,  and  which  must 
certainly  increase  so  long  as  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  made  the 
subject  of  unfeeling  and  mechanical  agency.  We  speak  at  pre¬ 
sent  merely  with  a  view  to  general  principles,  and  having  in  con¬ 
templation  rather  the  mistaken  le^slative  measures  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  than  the  actual  and  previuling  spirit  of  the  upper  classes 
towards  their  indigent  brethren ;  for  the  fact,  that  a  man  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard's  feelings  and  principles  did,  for  so  many  years, 
direct  much  of  the  voluntary  charity  of  his  countrymen,  and 
that  his  benevolent  designs  were  seconded,  and  his  various  in¬ 
stitutions  supported  by  so  much  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  vir¬ 
tue  which  aliound  in  this  favoured  land,  sufficiently  refutes  tlie 
calumny,  that  the  higher  orders  are  indifferent  to  the  distress  of 
the  labouring  classes.  But  we  would  warn  all  those  who' may 
rashly  imagine  that  the  labour  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  was  thrown  away  upon  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy 
subject,  when  he  undertook  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  or  who  may  suppose  that  the  rich  are  exempted  from  cares 
of  this  kind,  by  the  difficulty  of  success,  or  the  assumed  profli¬ 
gacy  of  the  objects  of  their  benevolence,  that  there  is  in  truth  no 
subject  of  more  deep  or  growing  importance  to  the  community, 
and  that  there  is  no  profligacy  so  enormous,  as  that  it  may  not 
be  altated  by  kind  and  friendly  communication  and  assistance,  or 
aggravated  by  cruelty  and  contempt  into  despair. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard  was  the  patron  and  advocate  of  the  cottage 
system,  that  is,  of  the  plan  for  relieving  the  poor,  by  giving  them 
small  allotments  of  waste  lands  in  property,  by  means  of  which 
he  expected  to  create  among  them  feelings  of  self-respect,  and  a 
taste  for  domestic  comforts,  which  are  wholly  extinguished  by 
the  ordinary  modes  of  treat'ment,  and  especiafly  by  confinement 
in  workhouses.  With  this  view,  he  published  an  account  of  the 
case  of  one  Britton  Ablmt,  a  Yorkshire  cottager,  who,  by  the 
help  of  a  single  rood  of  waste  ground,  upon  which  he  built  a 
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cottage  and  cultivated  a  garden,  reared  a  family  of  six  children 
without  parochial  assistance,  and  placed  them  out  respectably  in 
life.  The  folloMring  extract  will  explain  the  views  entertained 
upon  the  subject  by  this  enlightened  philanthropist. 

<•  If  the  custom  (he  observes)  of  setting  apart  ground  for  them  to  build  upon,  were 
to  obtain  generally,  and  in  a  manner  to  induce  and  enable  them  to  take  the  benefit  of 
it,  it  would  assist  in  gradually  correcting  this  national  and  increasing  evil,  (the  want  of 
comfortable  cottages)  and  in  supplying  that  useful  class  of  men  with  proper  habitations. 

It  would  have  other  important  effects ;  it  would  diminish  the  calls  for  parochial  relief ; 
it  would  encourage  and  improve  the  good  habits  of  the  poor ;  it  would  attach  them  to 
their  parishes,  and  give  them  an  inerrased  interest  and  share  in  the  property  and  pro¬ 
sperity  of  their  country.— The  quarter  of  an  acre  that  Britton  Abbot  inclo^  was  not 
worth  a  diilling  a-year.  It  now  contains  a  good  house,  and  a  garden  abounding  in 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  almost  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  weal^  of  a  cottager.  In 
such  inclosures,  the  benefit  to  the  country,  and  to  the  individuals  of  the  parish,  would 
far  surpass  any  petty  sacrifice  of  land  to  be  required.  Five  vmsiohtly  UNrnoFiT- 

ABI.E  ACRES  OF  WASTE  GROUND  WOULD  AFFORD  HABITA110N  AND  COMFORT 
TO  TWENTY  SUCH  FAMILIES  AS  BrITTON  ABBOT’S. 

Freehold  cottages  and  gardens  do  not  only  attach  the  owners  to  their  country,  but 
are  also  the  surest  pledges  and  securities  for  their  conduct.  The  cottager  who  has  pro¬ 
perty,  is  habituated  to  set  a  higher  value  on  himself  and  on  his  character,  and  seems  to 
be  a  superior  order  of  men.  Besides  this,  the  addition  which  these  little  freeholds 
might  make  to  the  industry,  morals,  and  produce  of  a  country,  would  be  an  object  of 
consideration  in  this  respect,  that  the  cottager  who  has  a  garden  and  a  little  property 
of  his  own,  has  always  before  him  a  ptcaturabte  object  of  induifrij  for  his  leisure  time : 
whereas,  he  who  hu  none,  is  driven  to  the  ale-house  by  the  same  unhappy  ncctuihj 
that  impels  idle  young  men  to  the  gaming  table,  the  want  of  occupation. 

“  In  the  mode  which  I  suggested  to  Britton  Abbot  of  his  renting  the  cow,  he  would 
acquire  a  gradually  increasing  interest  in  her ;  so  as  to  make  him  anxious  for  her  pre¬ 
servation,  but  not  such  as  to  involve  him  deeply,  in  case  of  her  death,  or  to  give  him  a 
tight  to  dispose  of  her.  In  this  way,  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  would  be  sufficient  to 
cmistitute  a  perpetual  fund,  in  any  parish,  for  supplying  the  anuual  p-.cmium  of  a  cow 
for  some  industrious  and  well-dispokd  labourer,  as  long  as  the  landlord  will  consult 
his  own  interest,  and  afford  the  means  of  feeding  her.  Whether  this  object  is  to  be 
atlmned  by  annexing  ground  to  the  cottages,  or  by  letting  to  the  cottager  an  adjistment 
for  his  cow,  or  by  supplying  him  with  pasture,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hay,  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rent :  or  by  making  it  one  of  tlie  conditions  on  which  the  fariiier  takes  his  form, 
that  he  shall  keep  his  cottager's  cow  at  a  limited  price, — whatever  mode  is  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  will  depend  much  on  the  circumstances  of  tlie  country — I  should  prefer  another 
mode,  when  practicable,  as  the  right  which  it  wculd  give  the  poor  man  would  be  ma- 
litnable  ;  and  that  is,  inclosing  and  improving  from  the  waste,  cow  pastures  of  ten  or 
tvdve  acres  each  ;  tlie  exclusive  benefit  whereof  the  cottagers  of  the  parish  should  en¬ 
joy  at  a  small  rent ;  which,  (after  providing  for  fences,  Ac.)  might  go  as  a  fund  for 
Maying  the  poor  of  the  parish  with  fueL  Such  inclosures  would  be  extremely  grati¬ 
fying  and  ben^cial  to  that  useful  class  of  men,  the  labouring  poor.  Tlie  stock  on 
them  should  be  limited ;  and  the  preference  given  to  labourers  working  within  the  pa¬ 
rish,  in  proportion  to  their  families,  their  industry  and  character.”  Pp.  36 — 40. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  clamour  which  has  lieen  raised 
against  the  cottage  system,  and  of  the  ridicule  cast  upon  its 
supporters  by  those  who  affect  a  more  profound  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  principles  of  political  economy.  What  !  it  is 
asked,  will  you,  in  spite  of  the  demonstrations  of  Mr*  Malthus, 
and  with  the  afflicting  evidence  liefore  you  of  the  misery  which  has 
been  created  by  an  errontxius  system,  dare  to  hold  out  a  bounty 
so  irresistible,  to  the  increase  of  population  ?  Do  you  intend  an 
agrarian  law  and  a  thorough  revolution  of  property,  when  you 
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thus  propose  to  give  the  poor  an  indefinite  participation  in  the 
soil,  and  to  procure  by  some  unprecedented  asses'^ment  of  the 
rich  the  means  of  establishing  in  rustic  comfort  the  countless  fa¬ 
milies  of  paupers,  whom  the  temptation  afi'orded  by  your  sys¬ 
tem  is  sure  to  call  into  being  ?  Wliat  extreme  folly  it  is  to  bring 
into  competition,  with  an  agriculture  already  oj>pressed  and  al- 
most  perishing,  the  produce  of  that  privileged  industry  against 
which,  as  it  sustains  not  the  usual  burdens  of  rent  and  taxati(>n, 
so  it  is  impossible  that  the  ordinary  and  taxed  industry  of  the 
farmer  can  stand  for  a  moment  ? 

Now,  without  disputing  the  general  soundness  of  these  propo. 
Htions,  which  indeed  are  among  the  common  places  of  political 
knowledge,  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  exertions 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  and  of  every  other  enlightened  indivi¬ 
dual,  who,  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  attempts  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  English  poor,  are  necessanly  modified  by 
the  existing  system  of  legal  provisions,  according  to  which  every 
thing  has  lieen  silently  adjusted  in  tlie  lapse  of  centuries.  It 
will  be  found  impossible  to  the  most  profound  sagacity  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  sudden  revolution  of  that  erroneous  system ;  and  all 
that  the  best  and  most  enlightened  men  can  do  for  the  present, 
is,  to  mitigate  the  more  palpable  of  the  existing  evils,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  a  thorough  reformation  at  a  future  period. 
Does  any  man  believe  that  the  growth  of  pauperism  could  lie 
suddenly  arrested  by  an  enactment  of  the  legislature  accord¬ 
ing  to  tne  original  proposal  of  Mr.  Malthus  ?  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  is  essentially  a  system  ef  encouragement^  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  evil  it  is  intend^  to  cure,  and  well  deserving,  in 
this  point  of  view,  of  the  severe  reprobation  it  has  received  from 
philosophers.  But  an  interesting  question  to  benevolent  minds 
still  remmns  after  the  theory  of  the  present  poor  laws  has  been 
deliberately  condemned.  What  is  the  shape  in  which  relief  can 
be  most  advantageously  administered  with  a  view  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pauper .?  Is  this  to  be  done 
by  shutting  him  up  in  a  workhouse,  by  destroying  his  health, 
and  by  endangering  his  morals,  or  by  allotting  him  a  fund  equal¬ 
ly  or  even  less  valuable,  in  such  a  Jbrm^  that  by  means  of  it 
he  may  be  stimulated  to  industry,  and  raised  to  that  moral  feel¬ 
ing  of  self-respect  which  belongs  to  an  active  and  useful  life  ? 
For  the  donation  of  waste  land  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Ber¬ 
nard  was  surely  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  encourage  indo¬ 
lence  and  profligacy;  without  unceasing  toil  it  must  have  re¬ 
mained  useless,  even  to  the  individual ;  and,  without  a  degree  of 
industry,  prudence  and  economy,  so  ^eat  as  to  make  the  whole 
benefit  derived  appear  the  creation  of  superior  mental  habits  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  frmt  of  public  benevolence,  it  must  be  quite  iia- 
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possible  to  render  such  a  pittance  instrumental  to  the  rearing  of 
a  family.  The  donation  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  was  of  a  kind 
and  magnitude  not  to  supersede  exertion,  but  to  present  at  once 
the  impulse  to  unceaang  industry,  and  the  field  upon  which  it 
was  to  be  employed  ;  it  was  intended  merely  to  afford  the  pau¬ 
per  the  motive  and  the  means  of  rescuing  himself  from  that  state 
of  degrading  sloth  to  which  he  must  otherwise  have  been  con¬ 
signed,  and  to  give  him  in  part  that  aid  which  the  law  has  alrea¬ 
dy  secured  for  him,  but  in  a  form,  which,  instead  of  corrupting 
and  degrading  him,  should  afford  the  best  chance  for  calling 
forth  all  his  energies,  and  for  nusing  him  in  the  scale  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  moralitv.  The  principle  which  Sir  Thomas  Bernard 
never  forgot  in  all  his  benevolent  endeavours,  was  the  sound  and 
salutary  one,  that  every  donation  to  the  poor  ought  to  be  made 
in  such  a  form  as  to  excite  them  to  industry,  and  “  that  if  the 
manner  in  which  relief  is  given  is  not  a  spur  to  industiy,  it  be¬ 
comes,  in  effect,  a  premium  to  sloth  and  profligacy.”  He  had  a 
higher  object  in  view,  in  his  treatment  of  the  poor,  than  the  mere 
supply  of  their  animal  wants;  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  he  remembered  that  they  were  moral  and  accountable 
beings,  upon  whose  hearts  and  understandings  it  was  the  subli- 
mest  office  of  charity  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  poor  laws  as  they  stand,  and  as  they  affect  the 
whole  habits  and  principles  of  the  lower  orders,  it  was  his  ob¬ 
ject  to  give  them  that  moral  direction  in  which  they  are  la¬ 
mentably  deficient,  and  which  promises  the  only  sure  correction 
of  the  manifold  evils  which  they  have  brought  upon  the  country. 
When  he  proposed  a  small  allotment  of  waste  lands,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  cottage  system  among  paupers,  he  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  the  charge  that  he  was  trenching  on 
the  stability  of  property,  and  the  interests  of  agriculture,  since 
he  was,  in  truth,  laying  a  foundation,  in  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  poor,  fnr  arresting  the  fatal  course  of  the  existing  laws 
which  have  ever  formed  the  most  intolerable  burden  upon  the 
agriculture  of  England,  and  threaten,  in  their  fearful  and  ruin- 
I  0U8  progression,  finally,  to  absorb  that  property  upon  which 
they  have  already  made  so  many  formidable  inroads. 

We  cannot  at  present  follow  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  further  in 
his  benevolent  career,  or  stop  to  notice  in  detail  his  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  Dublin  Foundling  Hospital  and  Infirmary— esta-' 
blidiments  which  seem,  at  the  period  of  his  interference,  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  incredibly  scandalous.  Of  12,641 
children  received  into  the  former,  during  six  years,  9804  had 
died ;  2692  were  unaccounted  for ;  and  only  145  could  be  tra¬ 
ced  ;  while  the  Infirmary,  out  of  5216  children  received  during 
the  same  period,  dismissed  only  3  individuals  alive  !  The  assist- 
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ance  and  information  furnished  to  the  governors  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  corrected  this  monstrous  state  of  matters,  and  intro, 
duced  an  entirely  new  system  of  management,  by  which  the 

unparalleled  destruction  of  these  innocents  was  arrested _ The 

exertions  of  this  excellent  man  were  indeed  toilsome  and  labo. 
rious,  almost  beyond  belief.  To  trace  the  consequences  of  his 
benevolent  zeal,  we  must  visit  the  Institutions  for  promoting  the 
Arts— the  Free  Schools— the  schools  established  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind — the  Free  Chapels  for  the  Poor — the  Benevo¬ 
lent  Societies — the  Cancer  and  Fever  Institutions — the  Cotton- 
mills — the  Jennerian  Society— the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  So¬ 
cieties — the  African  Institution — the  Association  for  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Poor,  &c. ;  and  study  the  measures  adopted  for  abat- 
ing  mendicity — for  the  relief  of  the  climbing  boys  apprenticed 
to  chimney-sweepers — for  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  salt-tax 
upon  the  poor  and  upon  the  interests  of  agriculture,  with  in¬ 
numerable  other  projects  of  a  humane  and  charitable  nature, 
which  prove  that  the  benevolence  of  this  remarkable  man  was 
as  extensive  as  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  institutions  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard  was  connected,  we  must  refer  to  the  vo- 
lume  before  us. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  this  worthy  and  distinguish, 
ed  person,  his  biographer  remarks,  that 

“  Hit  religious  prinripics  were  strong,  lively,  and  consistent ;  free  from  public  dis¬ 
play,  but  influencing  all  his  conduct.  In  him  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  l^tablithed 
Church  of  this  kingdom  was  tempered  with  a  true  Christian  spirit  of  toleration.  The 
promotion  of  genuine  practical  religion  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  labours. 
The  sense  which  he  entertained  of  his  own  duty,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  his 
station  in  life  imposed  upon  him,  was  evinced  by  the  liberal  pecuniary  contributions 
and  disinterested  person^  exertions  which  he  wa<,  ever  making  to  relieve  the  temporal 
necessities  of  the  indigent  and  distressed,  and  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  im¬ 
provement  of  the  ignorant  and  neglected.  I  n  these  and  such  like  labours  no  one  ever 
applied  himself  with  more  disinterested  zeal,  no  one  could  congratulate  hinuelf  on 
more  signal  success.  These  are  the  subjects  of  the  most  effectual  consolation  to  his 
sun  iving  friends ;  for  on  these  they  rest  their  hopes,  as  the  evidence  of  that  sincerity 
of  Christirn  faith,  whidi  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Uedeemer  has  nmrked 
him  as  his  true  disciple  here  ou  earth,  and  an  inheritor  of  uis  glorious  and  eternal 
kingdom  in  heaven.”  Pp.  129 — 1 32. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  induced  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  to  renounce  the  temptations  of  worldly  grandeur 
and  ambition,  for  the  single  purpose  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  which  kept  him  firm  to  his  disinterested  resolution 
amid  all  that  was  loathsome  or  repulsive  in  tlie  objects  of  his  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  all  that  was  ardqpus  in  the  prosecution  of  his  in¬ 
quiries.  When  the  disciples  of  infidelity  can  produce  a  philan¬ 
thropist  to  rival  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  they  may  then  hazard  the 
argument,  that  their  system  can  stand  a  comparison  with  the 
Christian  faith,  as  the  friend  of  virtue  and  the  nurse  of  genuine 
and  unwearied  benevolence. 
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Session  of  the  Sixth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
IFith  Notes  and  (Comments.  By  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  Esq.  Sto.  8s.- 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Estates,  By  B.  Preston,  Esq.  Part  I,  Royal  8to. 
Its. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  ruled  at  Nisi  Prius  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
By  Lord  Cliief'Jusdce  Dallas ;  and,  on  the  Oxford  Circuit.  By  Neil  Gow.  Royal 
8vo.  6s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Law  and 
Equity.  By  G.  Price.  VoL  5lh,  Part  I.  Royal  8vo.  88.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS.' 

A  Short  Account  of  a  new  Principle  of  a  Rotative  Steam  Engine,  invented  by  Sir 
William  Congreve.  8vo.  5s. 

New  Researches  of  Ancient  History.  By  C.  T.  Volney.  2  vols.  8vo.  258. 

Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Man  to  inferior  Animals — On  the  Primeval  State  of 
Man — Arguments  from  Scripture,  Reason,  Fact  and  Experience,  in  favour  of  a  Ve* 
getable  Diet — On  the  Effects  of  Food — On  the  Practice  of  Nations  and  Individuals, 
&C.  By  (t.  Nicholson,  I8mo.  5s.  boards. 

Notice  sur  le  Catactcre  et  les  Ecrits  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael.  IIol* 
stein.  Par  Madame  Nccker,  de  Saussure,  son  amic ;  et  sa  plus  proche  parente.  8vo. 
With  portrait  of  Mad.  de  Stack 

NOVELS. 

The  Maid  of  I.A  Vend^.  3  vols.  By  !M.  Le  Noir;  with  Critical  Remarks  by 
Dr.  Burney  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hunter,  A.  M. 

The  Plxile  of  Poland,  or  the  Vow  of  Celibacy  :  a  NoveL  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  Mrs.  Richardson.  3  vols.  12mo.  lbs.  (>d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Observations  on  the  Payments  and  Receipts  in  Bank  of  England  Notes,  reduced 
to  their  value  in  Gold.  8vo.  3$. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Exyiedition  which  sailed  from  England  at  the  close  of  1817,  fur 
die  service  of  the  Patriots.  By  Brown.  8vo.  Is.  6d 

Letters  from  the  British  Settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  By  Dr.  Johnson  ;  with  an 
Address  from  the  British  Emigrant  Society  to  their  Countrymen.  12mo.  ds.  6d. 
boards. 

SCIENCE. 

Observations  on  the  Political  Motives,  Errors,  and  Tendency  of  Mr.  Camot’i 
Principles  of  Defence.  By  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart  K.S.C.  C.B.  F.R.S. 
Inspector  General  of  the  Royal  Alilitary  College.  8vo.  boards.  8s. 

(ibservations  on  Dr.  Wilson’s  Tincture,  tlie  Eau  ]\redicinalc,  and  other  pretend* 
ed  Specifics  for  Gout,  &c.  &c.  By  William  Henry  Williams,  M.D.  Ipswich. 

Index  Testaceologicus.  or  a  Catalogue  of  Shells,  British  and  Foreign,  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnean  System,  with  the  I.atin  and  English  Names,  references  to 
Figures,  and  places  where  found.  By  W.  Wood,  F.ll  S.  and  F.Ij.S.  Author  of 
Zoography,  &c.  &c.  will)  eight  coloured  plates.  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

A  Review  and  complete  Abstract  of  the  County  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  By  Mr.  Marshall.  5  vols.  8vu  3/.  3s.  boards. 

The  Farmer's  Companion,  or  complete  System  of  Modem  Husbandry  ;  including 
the  latest  Improvements  and  Di.scoveries  in  theory  and  practice.  By  R.  W.  Dickson. 
M.D.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  &c.  2  vols.  royal  Sva  2/. 
2s.  boards. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  No.  15.  8vo.  7s.  fid.  with  en> 
gravings. 

The  I'araier’s  new  and  complete  Annual  Account  book.  By  Robert  Swinbome. 
Folw.  lOs.  fid. 

An  F.ssay  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra.  By  J.  Arriott.  Esq.  8vo.  7s. 

A  New  and  Improved  Method  of  Instruction  fur  tlie  Harp.  By  N.  C.  Bochsa 
15s 

llie  Young  Musician,  or  tlie  Science  of  Music  familiarly  explained ;  with  a  Glos¬ 
sary  of  Musical  Terms  and  Phrases.  18mo.  3s. 
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THEOLOGY. 

The  Fulfilment  of  the  ReveUtion  of  St  John  duplayed,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Prophecy,  A.  D.  96,  to  the  Rattle  of  Waterlog  A.  D.  1815;  containing  a 
Refutation  of  the  S3rstemt  maintained  by  Mr.  Faber,  .Mr.  Cunninghame,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Author,  Fastorini,  in  their  interpretations  of  this  Prophecy.  Ry  the 
Rer.  James  Ivory  Holmes,  M.  A.  Author  of  the  Elucidation.  1  voL  8vo.'  ISs. 

Sermons  on  a  variety  of  Subjects.  Ry  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Sanger,  A.  M.  late  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  &c.  ICs.  Gd. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Reverend  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Sarum, 
at  his  Visitation  in  July  1819.  Ry  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sa- 
nun.  28.  6d. 

A  System  of  Theology,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.  Ry  the  late  Rer.  Timothy  Dwight, 
S.T.D.  LIi.D.  President  of  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  (America,)  with  a  Life  and 
fine  Portrait  of  the  Author.  In  5  vols.  8vo. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  France,  in  1818.  By  Francis  Hall,  Esq.  Svo.  12t. 
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Works  in  the  Press,  or  preparing Jbr  Publication. 

In  the  Press,  a  Statistical,  Commercial,  and  Political  Account  of  Venezuela,  Tri- 
sklad,  Tobago,  Margaritta,  &c.  By  M.  D.  Lavaysse ;  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notts  by  the  Editor. 

Mr.  Wishart  will  publish,  in  the  course  of  next  montli,  a  second  edition  of  his 
Tnnslation  of  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  with  additional  Cases,  and  a  Memoir  on  tlie  Li* 
gsnne  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Extremities,  by  the  Author. 

Thekla,  a  Fragment  of  a  Georgian  Tale,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Society,  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  will  shortly  appear. 

De  Parasivini,  a  Romance,  in  3  vols.  is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  early  in  De* 
Rmktr. 

la  the  Press  To  Emigrants;  America  and  the  British  Colonies;  or  an  Abstract 
d  sU  the  most  useful  information  relative  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
Biitidi  Colonies  of  Canada;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Dieman’s  Island ;  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
uch  country  offers  for  emigration ;  collected  from  the  roost  valuable  and  recoit  publi- 
aiions ;  with  Notes  and  Observations.  By  William  Wingdom,  junior. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the  3d  Volume,  in  two  parts,  of  the  Collectanea 
Gnoca  Majora,  by  Professor  Dunbar ;  cuntaining  the  following  extracts,  with  copious 
nswatioiit,  the  Oratioru  of  jEschines  against  Ctesiphon,  and  of  Demosthenes  for  the 
i^town;  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  and  Seven  against  Thebes  of  jEschylus;  the  Phi- 
Ixtetes  of  Sophocles,  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  and  the  Flutus  and  Nubes  of  Aristo- 
fkuKS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Neilson  (Author  of  the  Greek  Exercises)  has  in  the  press  an  im- 
I*o»od  edition  of  Moore’s  Greek  Grammar.  He  has  condensed  the  original  work  by 
toitting  many  superfluous  examples,  by  printing  the  parts  which  are  not  necessary  to 
k  committed  to  memory,  in  a  smaller  cliaracter  ;  and  by  rendering  the  table  of  verba 
®®te  compact,  with  very  copious  Notes  throughout  the  work  in  Englisli.  The  whole 
tin  form  a  volume  not  larger  than  the  conunan  editions  of  Moore,  which  contiun  the 
Additions  tliat  have  been  made  to  it  by  other  Editors. 

An  Edition  of  the  Collected  AVorks  of  Dr.  .lohn  Moore,  with  Memoirs  of  bia 
Ijfciby  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  is  printing  in  octavo. 
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Mr.  James  AuUior  of  the  “  Queen's  'Wake,”  is  printing  in  two  duodecimo 

volumes.  Winter  Kvening  Tales,  collected  in  the  South  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  M'atkin’s  has  in  great  forwardness,  a  new  edition  of  the  General  Biographical 
and  Historical  Dictionary,  revised  and  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Afr.  Bucke's  work  on  the  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature,  wdl 
be  published  some  time  in  the  Spring. 

Dr.  Burrow’s  work  on  Insanity  is  in  considerable  forwardness,  and  may  be  ex 
pected  in  the  ensuing  season. 

A  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Alonarchy  by 
Rodolph,  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  II.  1218  to  1792,  is  printing  in  five  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Wilks  will  soon  publish  some  Account  of  the  present  State  of 
France,  and  of  the  recent  persecutions  in  the  South. 

'Fhe  Spirit  of  Pascal,  comprising  the  substance  of  his  .Moral  and  Religions  Works, 
may  be  shortly  expecterl. 

Afr.  J.  A.  AI'Henry  has  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  third 
edition  of  his  Improved  Spanish  Grammar,  designed  especially  for  Self-Instruction. 

'lire  Sportnum's  Alirror,  reflecting  the  History,  Iklineations  of  the  Horse  and 
Dog.  throughout  all  their  varieties,  with  Engravings  of  every  species,  is  priuting  in  a 
quarto  volume. 

Airs.  Graham,  Author  of  a  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India,  who  u  now  in  lulj, 
is  preparing  for  the  press.  Two  Alontlis  Residence  in  the  Afountains  near  Rune, 
with  some  account  of  the  Pnsantry ;  and  also  of  the  Banditti  that  infest  that  neigh 
bourhe^.  The  same  Lady  has  also  been  employing  her  time  upon  a  Life  of  Nidw 
las  Poussin. 

A  Humorous  and  Satirical  IVork,  entitled,  I..essons  of  ThriR,  is  shortly  expected. 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  veteran  in  the  fields  of  literature:  and  re¬ 
port  speaks  of  it  as  combining  the  placid  good  sense  and  amiable  bontumir  of  Mon- 
taigne,  witli  the  caustic  raiUery  of  SwiR.  and  tlic  richly  gifted  philosophy  of  Burton. 
It  is  to  be  illustrated  with  Engravings  from  designs  by  Cruickshanks,  in  the  best 
style  of  that  unrivalled  caricaturist. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the  third  edition  of  King  Coal’s  Levee,  or  Geolo- 
gical  F.tiquette ;  with  F'xplanatory  Notes,  and  the  Council  of  the  Aletab ;  to  which 
is  added  Baron  Bodalt’s  Tour. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  learn,  that  the  impatience  of  tlte  subscribers  to  Dr.  Rees' 
Cyclopaedia,  is  daily  expected  to  be  gratified  by  the  publication  of  the  conclusiao  «f 
that  valuable  work. 

Speedily  wiU  appear,  the  Art  of  Instructing  the  Infant  Deaf  and  Dumb.  B;  31 
J.  P.  A  rrowsworth  ;  with  Copperplates,  drawn  and  Engraved  by  the  Author’s  brother 
an  artist  who  was  bom  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  New  Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations,  on  an  im 
proved  plan  ;  accompanied  by  corresponding  paraphrases,  or  translations  Rom  the 
works  of  celebrated  British  Poets.  By  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Author  of  **  The  preach 
Interpreter,”  &c.  &C. 

In  a  few  days,  in  a  neat  pocket  volume,  Alemoirs  of  the  late  Air.  WiUiam  Pen- 
dered  of  Alanchester;  including  Extracts  of  I.etters,  written  by  him  to  several  of  ha 
P'riends.  Journal  of  a  voyage  to  Aladeira ;  Addresses  to  the  York-Street  Suodtj 
Schools,  &C.  &C. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Series  of  I.etters  on  Protestant  Nonconformitj,  ad 
the  Independence  of  Churches,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  right  of  clioosing  nu- 
nisters ;  to  which  will  be  prefixed,  a  Relation  of  those  Circumstances  which  first  Irl 
the  Author  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  these  letters.  By  Tenax. 

In  the  press.  Characters  of  the  Living  British  Novelists,  with  specimens  of  tl>< 
works ;  including  a  Critical  Account  of  Recent  Noveb,  published  anonymously 
imder  fictitious  names. 

The  Providence  of  God  in  the  Ijktter  Ages ;  being  a  New  Interpretation  of  i 
Apocalypse.  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  A.  AI.  is  neatly  ready. 

Also,  'Volume  VII.  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  P'uUcr’s  Work.  Volume  VI.  ronit 
ing  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse,  is  already  published. 
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